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A suffragette is Mrs. Brown 
Who's cleaning up in Spotless Town. 
When she discovers wrongs to write, 


The mails assist her in the fight. 
De-voted readers high and low 
Are voting for 


You know that harsh, chemical tin coating. Then your tins rust. 
cleaners give poor suds. If. you want tin-ware that shines 
hands like a mirror, use Sapolio. It con- 
tains no strong chemicals or coarse, 
injurious grit. 


Try this: Lather your 
with Sapolio. Swish them back 
and forth through a bowl of warm . 
water. See the rich suds form Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapolio. 

` d You then have a quick, economical 


Now try the same with any other cleaner for tin-ware, enamel-ware, kitchen 
knives and forks, pots and kettles, dishes, 


cleaning compound. woodwork and marble. Works without 
Where are the suds? waste. 
Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
Of course, strong harsh com- about Sapolio and [more about Spotless 
pounds will remove dirt. (So wil ^ Town. Write for it. Sent free. 
sand-paper and caustic soda.) But Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
they give tins a dull “ frosted’ Sole Manufacturers 
surface. In time they grind off the New York City 


el. 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 


And charges you to use your eyes. 
The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 
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Striking the boss for 1 
IRI e DOSS 10 a raise 

Do you have to ask your employerfor more pay? Do you find it necessary to 
tall his attention to the fact that you are worth more money? Orare you a trained 
man—a man who receives frequent and unasked for increases in salary because the boss 
knows that your knowledge is valuable to him. There is no limit for the trained man 
—he is the employee who is pushed ahead—he's the chap that the well paying jobs 
seek. High wages and steady employment are always his, simply because he is too 
valuable to lose. 

But the untrained man, plodding along at the same old salary year aíter year, has nothing in 
his favor but a record for faithfulness. He feels that his efforts are not appreciated—he doesn't realize 


that he is only a cog and can be replaced by any one of thousands ` 
of similar untrained men. He is a good employee, yet he has g" se me mm mm m m m m m m m =] 


never made himself necessary to his employer's success. He's $ 
Your Opportunity Coupon i 


the sort of man who always has to ask for a raise. L 
» || Check the course you want and mail the coupon now |l 
Become a trained man—get the money Era Se eee 
B . American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
wt thout asking Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how T 
qualify for the position marked “X.” Wi. W. ‘ais [| 


Electrical Engineering ^ Lawyer 
Eiee. Light & Power Supt. . i 
leetrical Wireman 


It is easy to get the training you need, You can doit in your spare time qi 
and in your home without giving up your work. ù 
For fifteen years the American School of Correspondence has been 


preparing ambitious men everywhere for better jobs at bigger wages. The I 
American School will give you the training you need, no matter where you i s. 
live. It will train you in any branch of Engineering, Business and Law, or ^: 
will prepare you for entrance into any resident college. [| 


Auditor 
erhaps you've never quite realized how easy it is to secure this training? .Business Manager 
Mark the coupon and let us explain to you how simple it is to prepare your- 
self for the position you want, We send no agents to bother you in your 
home or at your work. All business will be carried on by correspondence 
and our easy payment plan will allow you to pay as you progress. 

jas Engine Engineer 


Send the coupon today! Learn how to get a raise without asking Ferte codec ERR 


5 ee Ruhm... NEIN 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE [eese vh hh hs 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ADDRESS sssssseess DOLLLLIE 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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**The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Womanis Cleanliness" 


The well-dressed woman blesses and benefits herself— 
and the world—for she adds to its joys. 


add the final assurance of cleanliness and sweetness. They area ne- 
cessity to the women of delicacy, refinement and good judgment, 
Naiad Dress Shields are hygienic and scientific. They are abso- 
lutely free from rubber with its unpleasant odor. They can be quick- 
ly sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only: 
The only shield as good the day it is bought as the day it is made. 
At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair guaranteed. 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mirs., 101 Franklin St., New York 
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PN "CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO 


ELLINGTON held this regiment of cavalry In reserve at the battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme 
moment when an overwhelming charge might turn the tide of battle. The instant the French lines 
wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Greys Cavalry hurled themselves against the 

French like a thunderbolt. This charge ended forever the career of Napoleon and his dream of universal 

empire vanished away with the smoke of hisiartillery. The celebrated picture shown herewith from Ridpath's 

History, the original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, illustrates but one event of all the thousands 

which make up the history of every nation, empire,principality or power in the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History::World 


ie will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 

only in direct letters. A coupon for your ‘convenience 1s 
printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, 
write your name and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath's widow derives her support 
from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price broadcast 
would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


- 
Six Thousand Years of History 
EDGE takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of  Babylonia's 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor ; 


of Mohammedan culture and refinement ; of French 
elegance and British power; to the dawn of yester- 
day. He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence.: 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


E will mail our beautiful forty- 
six pagefree booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show Ridpatt.’s wonderfully beautiful style. 
He pictures the great historical events as 


though they were happening before your "b -E MUSS Western 
eyes ; he carries you with him to see the | w Newspaper 
f f ; 5 Association 


battles of old ; to meet kings and queens 


and warriors ; to sit in the Roman Senate ; H. E. SEVER, Pres. 


140 So. Dearborn St. 


to march against Saladin and his dark- | 3K - " T 
skinned followers; to sail the southern seas | CHICAGO, ILL. 
with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe | v z z A Please mail, free, e 
with Magellan. He combines absorbing in- * 7 pasho History of iho World, 
terest with supreme reliability; and makes containing photogravures of 
on, Queen Elizabeth, Soc- 


the heroes of history real living men and 

women, and about them he weaves the rise Caesar and erre 
and fallof empires in such a fascinating 
style that history becomes as absorbingly 
interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION i 


CHICAGO 


write me full particulers of your special 
offer to Wide World readers. ^ 


Name... coccevcccccccees ses sccecesececse- see 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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. Dickens 


(1812—1870) 


s The Master of Smiles and Tears” 


HIRTY years ago, people talked about the ‘‘decline of Dickens.’ 
To-day that is past. Dickens continues to reach the heart of humanity 
as does no other writer of fiction. The world still makes merry with 

Pickwick, shudders at the brutalities of Bill Sykes, responds with a sympathetic 
smile to the undaunted optimism of Micawber, and thrills at the tragic fate of 
Sidney Carton. ‘*The English-reading people everywhere,’’ says Donald G. 
Mitchell (Ik Marvel), **have taken Charles Dickens to their hearts and they 
will hold him there. God bless his memory! It shall be green for us always. ° 


The University Edition—Best For General Use 


OUR library is not complete without a complete set of Dickens. 

You must have all the tales of this, the greatest story-teller of the 
English race. In view of the centenary celebration of the birth of 
Dickens, no time would be more appropriate for those who have no satis- 
factory set of Dickens, or none at all, to purchase that best general library 
edition, the UNIVERSITY, in fifteen splendid three-quarters leather 
Ñ f volumes. This set contains all the novels of the great master. It is also 
SIDNEY CARTON unique in that to the text of the novels have been added critical comments. 
ON THE SCAFFOLD notes, etc., by prominent writers—a feature adding immeasurably to its 
MSS . value. Contributions appear from members of the Dickens family as we'l as 
It is a far, far better thing from some of the most brilliant of contemporary critics. The volumes are 


that I do than I have ever done; fully illustrated throughout, each one containing a genuine photogtavure 
itis a far, far better rest that E frontispiece. 
go to than I have ever known.”” 


Francis A. Jones, Honorary Secretary of the Charles Dickens Testimonial, writes: ''/ d/feve 
that this edition would havé received the highest commendation from the author himself as coming 


MRR Duis SSS ERI nearest to his own ideals of what a ‘complete edition’ should be." 
A Special Dickens Centenary Offering 


3 Additional N order to promote the sale of Dickens at this time, we shall present to every purchaser 

Vols. FREE of the UNIVERSITY EDITION, three additional volumes, uniform in every respect 

with the novels and containing (1) a life and critical estimate of Dickens by various 

eminent hands; (2) the best of his letters, speeches, plays, and poems; and (3) an entire volume of miscellaneous 

tales and sketches, specially collected from rare and hitherto almost inaccessible sources. The three additional volumes will be presented free to all 

subscribers to the UNIVERSITY EDITION until further notice. The contents of these volumes will positively not be found in any 
ordinary set of Dickens and serve to make the UNIVERSITY EDITION peculiarly distinctive. 


* "Testimonial E further announce that for the present each volume of the UNIVERSITY EDITION 
shipped by us, including the three additional volumes, will contain a Dickens Testi- 


monial Stamp. These stamps are handsomely printed from a steel-engraving in 
bookplate style, and the proceeds from their sale will be turned over to descendants of the author as a testimonia! 
to Dickens’ international fame, To sets of the UNIVERSITY EDITION now purchased these stamps will, of course, add a unique interest and value, 


The Coupon Brings the Books | E IERI PE N E 
for Free Inspection i COUPON 
HE books will be sent anywhere for a five-day inspection, the { The University Society, Wi-W, 4-13 


three additional volumes being shipped with every set. The i New York, N. Y. 
coupon will bring the books. Send no money at this | 
time. Inspect the books carefully. If you are not satisfied, return 
them at our expense. If you are, retain them by sending us only 
$1.00 as first payment. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 
a month. You will be surprised to learn that you can get the fifteen 
library volumes now for only $29.50. The circumstances sur- 
rounding this offer and the unusual value given, make it 
something that you cannot afford to neglect. Write at once. 


Please forward prepaid, for examination, a 
set of the UNIVERSITY DICKENS (15 vols.) 
with the 3 special additional volumes, each volume 
to contain a Dickens Testimonial Stamp. If the 
books are satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 within 
5days of receipt and $2.00 per month thereafter 
until the total amount, $29.50, has been paid. If 
not, I shall notify you, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY | Niece ee 


44-60 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Addis Ind BI eee 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


FOR YOU AND YOURS 


HIS BOOKLET of 64 pages describes how to build up Constitutional 
Es Strength, resistance to disease and the enjoyment of life and health. 
It is a revelation on the vital subject of DEEP BREATHING, Nature's 
most powerful remedial agent. 
There is no mystery or medicine 
involved, no appeal to human 
credulity, but simply a plain 
statementof the facts, fundamen- 
tal principles and sane methods 
upon which life, health, physi- 
cal and mental vigor depend, 
and with which your own in- 
telligence and common-sense 
will agree. 

Whatever may be the pres- 
ent condition of your health, 
or that of your family, the 
knowledge imparted by this 
treatise will be of inesti- 
mable value to you, for 
you will have learned how 
. to use your lungs. 

90% of the value of phy- 

sical exercises lies in the 
activity it gives the lungs. 
Why not expend the en- 
tire 100% of your efforts 
in the proper direction— 
DEEP BREATHING. 

Thousands of grateful men and women now rejoice in having learned how to 
fortify themselves against disease and loss of vitality, feebleness, or decaying 
powers through breathing gymnastics, This booklet is fully illustrated with 
diagrams and special exercises. 

The principle and methods presented | PAUL von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
are the results of twenty years of scien- 1525 Terminal Bldg., 

: . ane 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 

tific study and practice of respiration ? j 

and physi-culture, and will cost you only | , DPX SIRT Dre Eed Breathing” Please 
ten cents and the mailing of a request. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R. S. 


1525 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park Avenue, New York 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Have You a Camera? 


If so, like all other photographers, you must have had 
all kinds of troubles and tribulations in working it. It 
is extremely unsatisfactory, when you have tried to 
take a photograph of some scene or object that is never 
likely to come within the range of your vision again, 
to get a failure. When you bought your camera you 
got an instruction book, and perhaps the clerk in the 
store gave you a little information, but after that you 
had to go it blind. Perhaps you have bought some 
photograpitic magazine, and found most of the articles 
in it far over nt head, written for the fellow who 
knows it all, who has a fine lens and a fine camera and 
everything possible to work with. Now try 


Popular 
Photography 


“The Magazine That Shows You How” 


Radically different from any other. Tells exactly 
how to do the things which every photographer wants 
to do. Thoroughly practical, written in simple lan- 

uage, boiled down to absolute and essential facts. 

ith every picture we publish exact details as to how 
it was made—plate or film, camera, exposure, developer 
—every detail which will enable you to go out and do 
the same thing over again. The subjects of these pic- 
tures are of everyday life and the things that interest 
everybody—portraits, pets, flowers, landscapes, home 
scenes—subjects full of human interest and which tell 
stories. 

It is impossible for us fully to describe this maga- 
EXE and you must see it to know how good it is. e 
call it 


The Magazine That 
Made Good In a Month 


We would like to send you all sample copies, but this is 
impossible. We printed 5000 of the first number, 6500 of the 
second number, 7000 of the third number, 7500 of the fourth 
number, but every one has gone out of print within three 
days after publication. We cannot furnish any of the earlier 
numbers, and we cannot send any sample copies; but we are 
going to extend to the readers of the Wipe WORLD MAGA- 
ZINEsfor one month only, the same offer that we gave to our 
charter subscribers. he regular price of the magazine is $1 
a year, and it is good value for the money; but, if you will 
send in, with the coupon printed below, 50 cents for one year 
or $1 for two years, we will enter your supers pan for the 
time you specify, beginning with the first number published 
afterits receipt. If you do not want to mutilate your maga- 
zine, just say you saw the offer inthe WIDE WORLD MAGA- 
ZINE, and if any of your friends want to subscribe on the 
same terms, they are at liberty to do so, butit must be before 
May 1. Send the subscription with money order, express 
order, bills, check, coin, or stamps to 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


1192 Pope Building BOSTON, MASS. 


This coupon must be used before May 1. 


Popular Photography, 
1192 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Inclosed find { hy ded } for which please 


enter my subscription for Popular Photography for 
twelve lissues beginning with the current issue. 


| twenty-four j > 
Postage free in the United States, and also to Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone, Pliirpines, Hawaii, Tutuila, 
Guam and Shanghai. 

Canadian Postage, 25 cents per year extra. 
Postage, 50 cents per year extra. 


Foreign 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Tho Mysteries ot Hypnotism and Personal 
Magnetism Revealed, 


Herbert L. Flint, one of the best known hypnotists in 
the world, has just published a remarkable book on 
hypnotism, personal magnetism and magnetic healing. 
It is by far the most wonderful and comprehensive 
treatise of the kind ever printed. Mr. Flint has decided 
to give, for a limited time, a free copy to every person 
sincerely interested in these wonderirul sciences. This 
book is based upon years of practical experience by a 
man who has hypnotized more people than any other one 
person. 

You can now learn about the secrets of hypnotism and 
personal magnetism at your own home free. y 


eS 
FLINTS LESSONS 
IN H | 


CX 


sil 


SNS EC 
^ |] FLINTS COLLEGE OF HYPNOTISM 
CLEVELAND. OHIO, U.S.A. 


Hypnotism strengthens your memory and develops 
your will. It overcomes bashfulness, revives hope, stimu- 
lates ambition and determination to succeed. It gives 
you that self-confidence which enables you to con- 
vince people of your real worth. It gives you the key to 
the inner secrets of mind control. It enables you to con- 
trolthe thoughts and actions of others. When you under- 
stand this grand and mysterious science, you can plant 
suggestions in human minds which will be carried out in 
a day or even a year hence. You can cure bad habits 
and diseases in yourself and others, You can cure yourself 
of insomnia, nervousness and business or domestic worry. 
Youcan instantaneously hypnotize people with a mere 
glance of the eye without their knowledge and power- 
fully influence them to do as you desire. You can develop 
toa marvelous degree any musical or dramatic talent you 
may have. You can increase hus telepathic or clairvoy- 
ant powers. You can givethrillingand funny hypnotic en- 
tertainments. You can win the love and everlasting 
friendship of those you desire. You can protect yourself 
against the influence of others. You can become a financial 
success and be recognized as a power in your community. 

This book of Flint's will tell you how to learn the secret 
of attaining these things. Flint is the most successful 
and best known hypnotist in the world. He has appeared 
before thousands of audiences. He willcarry out eyery 
promise faithfully. If you want a copy of this free book, 
send your name and address on a postal card—no money 

—to Herbert L. Flint, Dept. 502-D, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
you will receive the book by return mail postpaid. 
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oklovers 
Shakespeare 


Sweeping Cut in Price 


AVING arranged for another large edition of ' 
the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE, and 


desiring to open the season with new stock, we 
offer, without reserve, every set now on hand. Some of these 
sets are in perfect condition, others show slight signs of 
handling; but not one person in a hundred would notice it. 
We offer these sets at a sweeping cut in price, which 
more than offsets any slight imperfections. Such a bargain 
may never again be in your reach. 


reproductions of rare woodcuts. The 
mere handling of these charming 
volumes affords a keen sense of artistic 


The BOOKLOVERS is the best 
Shakespeare. Printed in large type, 


with ample margins, from new plates, 
on pure whith paper of high grade. 
Forty dainty volumes of great beauty, 
7 x 5 inches (the size for easy handling), 
7000 pages in all, handsomely and dur- 
ably bound in half-leather. There are 
40 full-page plates in colors and 400 


satisfaction. 

The BOOKLOVERS is a complete, 
unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each 
volume contains a nee play and all 
the notes that explain that play. These 
notes are the most valuable ever offered 
to readers of Shakespeare. 


YOU GET THE ENTIRE SET FOR $1.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be sent 
to you, prepaid, for examination, if you will fill out and return promptly the 
coupon in the corner. We ask for no money now. We allow you ample time for 
a careful examination of the set in your own home. If you are ointed, return 
itatour expense. If you are satisfied that the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 
is without a peer, you keep the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. The 
balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. Can anything be fairer than 


this proposition? 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


You may miss your chance if you don’t send the coupon at once, as 


many keen bargain hunters will respond to this offer. Th 


lar price 


e regu 
of the BOOKLOVERS when sold through agents is $58.00. Dro can 


geta set now for $25.00, and pay for ita little each month. Mail 


the coupon Zeday. 


'The University 
Society 


44-60 East 23d St. 


^ Wide W. 
4-13 


The 
University 
Society 
New York 


You may send prepaid, 


for my examination, a set 


New York 
price of $25.00. 


of the BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE in half- 
leather binding at your special 
If the books are 


F satisfactory, I shall pay you $1.00 
“within five days after their receipt, 


/ months. 


^ and $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
If they are not, I shall notify 


^ you and hold them subject to your order. 


Name... eer 


Pots ere eee a ae 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Two Important Announcements! 


The April 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


Will contain the opening chapters of 


Two Great New Serial Stories: 


"THE POISON BELT" 


By 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Being the further startling adventures of Professor Challenger 
and his Friends, the heroes of ‘The Lost World." 


*UNTO CAESAR" 
By 
The Baroness Orczy 
Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel " 
“Unto Caesar” is a story as powerful and 
absorbing as “Ben Hur.” 


THE APRIL STRAND 


Ready March 21st 
Price, 15 Cents z $1.50 a Year 


Kindiy mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Boss 


Get in the New Profession 


Thousands of men are needed. The new profession that is 
paying big money wants you and needs you. Here is your opportunity 
to get into it now. You don't need to leave your present employment. 
Just a few hours a day in your own home and soon you get your diplo- 
ma and you are a full-fledged Meter Engineer. 


Be a Meter Engineer A $3,000 Job for YOU 


The profession of Electrical Meter En- Electrical Meter Engineering 
gineering is now in its infancy. It is calling is one of the best paying profes- 
formen. The Central Electric Stations mast sions in the electrical industry. 
have Meter Engineers, because without them We can show you hundreds of 
they cannot operate. Thousands of positions men who are making better 
now open. Over 400,000 new metersare going than $3,000 each year. How 
to be installed next year. Just think of the would you like to have a $3,000 a 
vast army of men that will be needed. And year job six months from now? 
besides, Meter Engineers now are so scrace Just put your name and address 
that the Central Stations are willing to pay on the free coupon and get full 
huge sums for competent men. YOU can particulars absolutely free. 
get into the profession. It is calling you. Send coupon now — today. 


Special 


For a limited time 
weare makinga spe- 
cial reduced price 
offer in order fo in- 
duce men to start 
the study of Meter 
Engineering right 
nway. Write for full 
particulars at once. 


FREE 
Book Coupon 


sS Fort Wayne Cor- 
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A weird and terrible story of the China Sea. “It was told to me in San Francisco," writes Mr. Shannon, 


* and my friend Martin vouches for it as being absolutely true. 


I myself saw the Chinaman referred 


to, and heard the conversation between him and ‘ Stump,’ as set forth in the narrative.” 


E sat on a sea-chest in Emil's water- 
M, front store in San Francisco, im- 
movable, stolid, waiting for his 
captain to come in. He was small, 
’ even for a Chinaman—a bony, 
dried-up little man in European clothes, droop- 
. ing, alien, and undisturbed by the clamour of 
the street outside and the constant passing of 
sailors. 

I saw him as soon as I came through the 
door, and it seemed like a glimpse of the strange, 
impassive land that I used to know—the land 
that has remained unchanged for centuries. He 
stared straight ahead with glazed, unwavering 
eyes. Noone noticed him, and he paid no atten- 
tion to the conversation, though I instinctively 
knew that he understood English. An air of 
age and mystery hung about him ; I felt that he 
knew infinitely more than all of us put together. 
Nothing escaped him, and yet he made no sign. 

Then * Stump " Martin came in and stopped 
in front of him. 

*'Ting Lu!" he said, in a strange voice. 
* Where in Heaven's name did you come from ? " 

The Chinaman looked up without moving a 
muscle except his eyes. ‘‘ No Ting Lu,” he said. 
* Me Hop Lung." 

* Hop Lung ? ” echoed Stump, regarding him 
thoughtfully. ** What ship you go in?” 

* Me go Cap’n Johnson, ship Gre-e-ncasile.” 

Vol xxx.—36. . 


He spoke in that sing-song dialect impossible to 
indicate in words. 

Stump looked hard at him, and seemed to 
be figuring something over in his mind. They 
were an odd pair, facing each other in that dim 


room. I found myself wondering what was in 
the wind. 

Finally Stump turned away. “ All right," he 
said. 


The Chinaman sat with oblivious indifference 
until Captain Johnson came in on his way.to the 
ship. After some talk among the captains they 
went out again, the Chinaman keeping a 
respectful distance in the rear. 

Some days later I stood among the wharves 
with Martin, and watched the Greencastle tow 
down the stream. She was loaded with case-oil 
and bound out for Hong-Kong. 

“I reckon hel never come to the States 
again," said Stump, his eyes on the passing 
ship. 

* Who ? ” I said. 

“Ting Lu." 

* What, that Chinese steward ? I thought he 
said his name was something else." : 

* He did—but it isn’t,” said Martin. '' He's 
Ting Lu right enough. I couldn't forget that face. 
I had good occasion to remember it one voyage.” 

We had taken a turn or two along the bulk- 
head before he spoke again. 
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“A wonderful race!” he snapped out. 
“ Wonderful! Very few white men know any- 
thing about them at all., If we had half their 
brains and a quarter of their nerve the world 
wouldn’t be big enough to hold us. That man, 
now—did you notice him that day in Emil's? 
You'd never think he was about as frightened 
as a man could be, would you? You'd never 
think, to see him looking at me, that I was the 
one man in the world he'd been frightened of 
meeting for years ? 

* No, sir! He never turned a hair; just 
looked at me—and lied. Heaven knows what 
was going on inside his head. You can never 
find out what they are thinking about—only 
just what they want to tel you. That little 
Chinaman was doing some of the tallest thinking 
that ever happened, and he took one of the 
longest chances that I have ever seen tackled. 
He was hanging by a hair, I tell you, and he sat 
there and never quivered an eyelid ! " 

Martin stopped and cast another glance at the 
fast-retreating ship. 

“Ting Lu!" he said again. f" I've often 
wondered where he was, and what happened to 
him. He went out in such a blaze of glory 
that I shall never forget him. He was one 
of the few mysteries a man meets in a lifetime. 
And besides, I can never forget what he did 
aboard thatship. It wasn'this fault exactly, but 
it was a horrible thing—horrible! And yet I 
could never find it in my heart to blame him 
altogether. Old man Peters was more than half 
responsible, and that devilish opium did the 
rest. 
struck for home the first chance I got, and nothing 
and nobody would make me ship with a Chinese 
steward again." 

And then, at my request, he told me the story 
of it all, which I have here set down. 


I was on the beach at Singapore at that 
time, when the little barque Marietta came in. 
She traded up and down the China Sea; Pd 
seen her half-a-dozen times in different ports. 
Old man Peters owned her himself, and made a 
pile of money out of her in his day. His mate 
was Sick, and I happened to meet him the 
morning he put the man ashore. 

* Halloa, Martin!” says he, “ What are you 
doing nowadays ? ” 

* Watching the ships come in, sir," says I. 
* Do you need a man ? ” 

“Yes,” says he. “I want a mate—badly. 
Can you come aboard at once ? ” 

I wanted to ship for home, but there weren’t 
many chances from Singapore just then. 

* Where are you bound ? " I asked. 

* Shanghai, with bark and iron-wood," says 


It finished me out East for a while. 1. 


he, puffing like a whale. “ Lord, but it's hot ! " 
he said, and mopped his face with a towel that 
he always used to carry on his arm. 

Cap’n Peters was a-big, heavy bulk of a man, 
full of blood and wisdom. He thought it was 
all wisdom. He had ideas about everything— 
settled ideas that you couldn't have started 
with a yoke of oxen. I never saw him ashore 
but he was holding forth about something, 
mopping his face every minute with that towel. 
Going along the street he seemed to block 
up the road, and when you got him inside 
he filled the room. "Wherever he was, he was 
the most important thing in sight. A most 
overbearing man! Even with the captains 
ashore he crowded everybody out, and that 
deep voice of his would rumble on by the hour— 
interesting in a way, but mighty monotonous. 
And aboard the ship, in that little cubby-hole of 
a forward cabin, sometimes you’d think the end 
of it would blow off when he got to shouting 
and arguing with himself. 

I wonder that I came to go with him, knowing 
him as I did by reputation ; but a young fellow 
doesn’t bother much about that sort of thing. 
He took me right off in his sampan that morning, 
and I turned to at noon. 

The first time I set eyes on Ting Lu was at the 
dinner-table. He looked as old and shrivelled 
up then as he did sitting on that chest the other 
afternoon. 

But there was something about Ting Lu 
different from any other Chinese steward I ever 
ran up against. I can't explain it exactly, but 
I got an idea he didn't belong to the pantry. 
They're all reserved, and they've all got better 
manners than white men; but he was a little 
better than the best. I watched him that day 
at dinner, trying to make out what it was that 
impressed me. But I couldn't place tt—they’re 
alla puzzle. ‘He isn't a steward,” said I to 
myself. “ What on earth zs he?” That was 
it—what- was he? When he wasn’t moving, 
he’d stand like a statue, looking away off some- 
where. I saw a Chinese priest in Canton once 
look just the same, with rows and rows ci 
worshippers thumping their heads on the ground 
in front of him. It seemed as if there were two 
men, one of them doing steward’s work like a 
machine, and the other—the real one—something 
quite different 

Old man Peters talked all through dinner ; 
a new man was fish for his net. He wanted 
so-and-so done, and he wanted it done in such- 
and-such a way. He believed this, and that, 
and the other, and he trotted out a mass of facts 
a yard long to support his theories. He was a 
powerful man, full of confidence. When he 
made a motion with his hands, it was like 
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rubbing out other people's marks on a black- 
board. 

By and by the steward went for'ard for the 
dessert. 

* Fine steward you've got there, sir," said I. 
* Rather remarkable for a Chinaman, isn't he ? ” 

“ Yes, he's a good servant," says the cap’n. 
“When I break him of smoking opium he'll 
be excellent ! " 

“Well, a lot of them smoke it, sir," I told 
him. *Ican'tsee that it makes much difference." 

* I don't like it!” he said, waving his hands. 
“T can't stand it, and I won't have it! There 
isn't any sense in it! The idea of a man being 
a slave to such a drug! I'll stop it short when 
we get to sea." 

I was surprised to hear Mrs. Peters, the 
captain's wife, speak up at that. “ Tom,” 
she said, “I wish you'd leave him alone. I 
don't like to have you interfering with such 
things ! " 

* That’s all foolishness ! " he told her. “ Just 
like a woman's way of looking at things. He 
won't do anything, you see. When I say quit, 
hell quit. I tell you, it's going to be stopped 
short off. I won't have a steward of mine 
dead to the world for two hours every afternoon." 

Mrs. Peters didn't answer; she had found 
it wasn't much use. She was a little, trembling 
woman, and I never had much to do with her 
except at table, and then she didn't do any 
talking—the old man had knocked that out of 
her long ago. She seemed to keep on living 
simply from a sense of duty; and goodness 
knows, there wasn't much else left for her to 
live for. I never heard any of their family 
history, but the captain told me once that they 
had lost their only child at sea. Year after 
year she'd been with him and listened to him— 
gone ashore now and theh in port, as she used 
to that time in Singapore—and called it a life, 
I suppose. She looked tired to death. The 
only time I ever saw her brighten up was once 
just before she sailed, when they got a bunch 
of letters from home. She and the captain 
talked about the home news all that noon at 
the dinner-table, and I could see at a flash what 
sort of woman she might have been—a home- 
body, thinking all the time of home. 

I recollect that first afternoon aboard the 
Marietta as if it was yesterday. One of those 
bright, glittering days, with a strong sea breeze 
blowing across the harbour and kicking up a 
muddy sea. I leaned over the rail and watched 
the shore. I wonder what Singapore is like 
now? I haven’t been there for fifteen years. 

A big, shaggy dog that Cap’n Peters kept 
aboard the ship came and put his nose over the 
rail beside me. I like a dog, and this one was 


most. good-natured—never got in the road and 
never made any trouble. I thought a lot of 
him after I'd been aboard awhile. At night 
he'd come nosing around and want to be petted. 
A fellow gets attached to a dumb animal like 
that, and I wouldn't have seen him ill-used for 
worlds. 

About three o'clock that afternoon, as I was 
passing the galley, I caught a whiff of opium 
smoke. I dodged in, and there lay Ting Lu 
on the floor of the cook's room, with his head 
on a lump of wood, smoking his opium. He 
handled it as he did everything else—in a digni- 
fied sort of way. It seemed to be just a part 
of his life, like eating. It fascinated me to 
watch the slow motions that he went through, 
and hear that little pipe sputter. Somehow, 
seeing him lie there in that position, the room 
dim with sickly smoke, took you right into 
China at one jump. 

He smoked regularly at half-past two every 
afternoon, I found out. Then he would sleep 
till four, and get up and go to work, humming one 
of his outlandish tunes. How long he'd done it 
I don't know, but I can understand what it 
meant to him. 

Well, we sailed in about a month, pretty 
deep with the iron-wood and overrun with 
scorpions from the rolls of bark. It was another 
bright, windy afternoon when we got under way. 
Going out we ran close by a barque at anchor, 
right across her stern. Mrs. Peters was on deck, 
waving to the other ship as we went by, and a 
woman aboard waved back—they were folks 
from the same place at home. I can see them 
waving now—Mrs. Peters with a little shawl 
round her head, and the big dog beside her 
barking for all he was worth. It was an old 
story to her, saying good-bye to port—she'd 
done it all her life. No one will ever know‘what 
she went through, or what a brave woman she 
was. 

That evening the cap’n and I had our first 
row about the steward. 

* Mr. Martin," says he, coming forward to 
where I was sitting on the booby-hatch, “I want 
you to go and get all the opium the steward's 
got and bring it to me." 

“He probably keeps it in his room here, 
sir," I told him. “Td rather you'd speak to 
him about it yourself when he comes aft." 

* Why, what d'you mean ? " asks Peters. 

“I don’t like to take it away from him, 
cap’n, that's all,” says I. “If you think it 
ought to be done I should like you to do it 
yourself." 

“ Are you frightened of a Chinaman?” he 
stormed. “ Dyou mean to tell me that you 
don't dare to ask him for that opium ? ” 
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No, I'm not frightened of him," I said; * I guess I know as much about Chinamen as 
“and yet, in a way, I am. I don't think any you do," said he. “I’ve been sailing on this 
good will come of it. Tve seen them smoke this coast- for close on ten years now. It’s just a 


tepore on arf T 


| 
| 
- 


“Ting Lu lay on the floer of the cook's room, with his head on a lump of wood, smoking his opium.” 


way before, and it doesn't do any harm. You foolish notion they've got into their heads, this 
never know what may happen if you take it ^ opium habit. TIl show you how little founda- 
away. I understand them pretty well, and I tion there is in it.” 

advise you not to do it." “Maybe,” said I; “but my experience is 
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that you can sail the coast of China for fifty 
years and never know any more about a China- 
man. What he does he'll keep on doing, and 
what he wants he'll get. And he’s so much 
smarter than us that most of the time he gets 
what he wants and makes us think he doesn't." 

* Rubbish ! " snapped Cap’n Peters. “ They're 
just like any other men. What put that idea 
into your head? Ting Lu won't fool me, not if 
I know myself. Pll search his dunnage, and then 
if he hides any of the stuff we'll catch him 
smoking it. It's going to be stopped, or I'll 
know the reason why !^ 

* You have to have your little nip before 
breakfast every morning, sir,” said I. 

* Well, what's that got to do with it?" he 
shouted, getting mad. You don't compare a 
drink of whisky to a pipe of opium, do you ? 

“ I don't see much difference,” says I. 

** You are a fool," he told me. 

“ Fool I may be, sir," I answered ; “ but fools 
are the ones who have still got something to 
learn. Thank goodness, I don't know it all." 

Just then the steward came aft, and the old 

. man followed him below. I heard some loud 


talk in the for'ard cabin, but couldn't make out . 


what was said. The row was still going on 
when Mrs. Peters came round the corner of 
the after-house. She was frightened, and ran 
to me. 

* What is it ? " she asked. 
ronan The captain’s taking away the steward’s 

opium," I told her. 

“I wish he wouldn't," she said, half crying. 
* I'm afraid something might happen." 

“Oh, it's all right,” I said. . “ He won't make 
any trouble." 

* You can't trust them," she replied, and went 
away aít, crying. She had more sense in her 
little finger than the'cap'n had in his whole 
big lump of a body. 

About half an que after that the steward 
came up behind me without making a sound. I 
jumped round like lightning when he spoke and 
saw his face close to mine. 

* Wha’ for cap’n he take opium ? " he asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“No smoke," says I. “ Cap'n no waunchee.” 

With that he got off a long string of Chinese 
at me, like two dogs fighting. 

“Go below," said I. “Go sleep. Morning 
come, you feel better." 

He went off, but it set me thinking. "What's 
the use of doing things like that ? I thought. 
It's men like Cap'n Peters who make half the 
trouble in the world, and then lay it off on to 
somebody else. It’s a good thing to be self- 
centred, but when you get to think you're the 
only man on earth it's carrying it too far. 


For a week things went on about the samé, 
and I didn't notice much wrong. Every day 
at table Ting Lu was just as soft and easy as 
ever. When the cap'n spoke to him, he was 
always ready. I’ve seldom seen Chinamen 
cheeky when they're not on good terms with 
anyone, by the way; they are brought up 
differently. 

I suppose Ting Lu was suffering torture that 
week, but it never dawned on me till one night, 
in the morning watch, I caught him prowling 
around decks. He tried to get out of sight, but 
Iran forward and grabbed him. 

* Here, what for you no stay below ? " I asked 
him. 

* Me no sleep seven night!" he said, and: 
stuck his hands up in front of my face with the 
fingers spread out. 

“ You go below. I see cap’n to-morrow,” I 
told him, and he went off with his teeth chattering. 

I couldn’t believe it, but in an hour or so, 
when the cook got up, I went along to the galley 
and asked him about it. The cook was a fat 
Canton Chinaman, and never smoked. ;It was 
the truth ; Ting Lu hadn't had a wink of sleep 
that week. I couldn’t get much out of the cook, 
however. “Steward he no sleep," was all he'd 
say. But just as I was leaving the galley door 
he broke out at me. “Some day cap’n he 
catchee h——” he said. 

“ What d'you mean ? " I asked. “ Don't you 
let that steward get cutting up any funny 
business." 

“ No sàvee," he answered, and I don't know 
whether he meant me or him. Then he pointed 
up over.his head with a big carving-knife that 
he had in his hand. “ Him god,” he said, and 
finished up with a long string of Chinese. I 
couldn't make out what he was driving at, but 
I see now, because I've got a notion of what 
the steward must have been. 

Next morning, when the cap'n came on 
deck, I went aft. ''Cap'n," said I, “I don't 
like this thing at all. I found the steward on 
deck last night, and he hasn't slept this week." 

“What of it?" he replied. “He'll sleep 
right enough when he gets tired et this game. 
It's probably a big bluff, anyway." 

“Too much like a white man's bluff," said I. 
“ Chinese don’t bluff that way. If I were you 
T'd give him a little opium.” 

* Well, you're not me,” he told me, crossly. 
“You leave him alone, and don't you go 
siding in with him. I want to teach him a 
lesson he'll remember." 

* A man can't go on like that, losing sleep, 
sir," I said. 

“Leave him alone—you hear me?" he 
stormed. “He hasn't been losing enough 
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sleep to lay him up. I haven't noticed 
an » 


“You can't," said I; “he won't let you. 
But some day he'll go and jump overboard, or 
put poison in the food, or cut up some monkey- 
shine." 

“ Anyone would think, to hear you talk,” 
shouted Peters, “ that you were some old woman 
like my wife. I tell you, things like that don't 
happen nowadays ; we're not a gang of savages. 
I don't want to hear another word about this. 
I'm tired and sick of the whole business." 

“Well, sir," said I, “this is the last word 
then. It’s your pidgin, an’ I’ll keep out of 
it; but I think you’re wrong from start to 
finish.” 

That night was fine, with a big moon. It 
was just at the change of the monsoon, and 
about three bells we got a puff of wind from the 
south’ard.. We were making up towards the 
coast of Luzon then, after a splendid run from 
Singapore. I braced the yards, went aft and 
had a look at the compass, and then sat down 
on the weather-bitts. It was a seven or eight 
knot breeze that struck us, and she was slipping 
along at a great rate. I sat there singing to 
myself, and pondering about all sorts of things. 
Finally I got to thinking about the steward, and 
wondering if, after all, I wasn’t too anxious 
about a trifle. I had told the men to watch 
for him if he came on deck in the night, but it 
seemed hardly reasonable that he would do 
anything amisss. 

I was singing away, when suddenly the man 
at the wheel yelled at me. 

“ Look out behind you !” he shouted. 

I jumped ahead against the rail, and just 
as I did so something went “ punk ” into the 
bitts behind me. When I turned around the 
steward was standing there with his arms stuck 
up in the air, and in front of him, buried in the 
bitts, was the little hatchet that they used in 
the galley to chop kindling-wood. He must 
have aimed an awful blow at me, for the thing 
had gone clean through the copper top of the 
bitts like paper, and stuck in the wood a couple 
of inches. 

The man at the wheel let out another yell, 
and had him down before I could move. Then 
the watch came running aft, and we tied him up 
and put him down in the lazarette. It all 
happened in a few minutes, but I did a pile of 
thinking in those few moments. 

When I came to loosen the hatchet from the 
bitts I found it was all covered with blood. 
That sent me below on a dead run. The light 
was burning in the after-cabin, and I stopped for 
a second. “Cap’n!’ Cap’n!” I called; but 
I knew without waiting that there would be no 


answer. Then I took the lamp down from the 
bracket and went into the skipper’s room. 

No one but a Chinaman could have done what 
Ting Lu had done. He must have found them 
both asleep, and killed them quickly and without 
making any noise. There they lay in the bunk, 
dead — and all chopped up in little pieces! 
I never want to see a sight like that again. I 
came out and closed the door. 

I couldn’t seem to get my bearings after that, 
and instead of going up aft I went out into the 
forward cabin with the lamp still in my hand. 
There I fell over the dead body of the poor dog. 
He had been killed in the same way, and hacked ' 
out of all shape. Somehow, that took the starch 
out of me. I put the lamp down on the table 
and fell on to the settee. I hadn't lost my grip 
at the sight of what was in the, captain's room, 
but the dog knocked all the wind out of my sails 
—it wasn't human to do a thing like that. 

That night was like a nightmare to me. 
Think of it! We had to clean that cabin up, 
though we couldn't get many of the men to go 
down—and I didn't blame them. All hands 
were on deck all night. Along towards morning 

.I went up aft and tried to get away from it for 
a while to think. The steward was in irons 
down in the lazarette, raving crazy. I sent for 
the cook, and he came aft, frightened to death 
and chattering like a monkey. I knew he might 
be in it, or he might not; but it didn’t matter 
much either way. The second mate was for 
locking him up or pitching him overboard, but 
I wasn't afraid of anything more happening. ` 
Nothing more could happen. 

Of course, the cook knew nothing about the 
tragedy. AllIcould get out of him was the same 
old story—‘‘ Cap’n he take opium; Ting Lu 
he no can do." I sent him off for'ard, and went 
down to hunt for that opium. It was if the upper 
drawer of the medicine-chest, all rolled up in 
Chinese paper, just as the steward had handed 
it over. I went out, found his pipe, and took 
the whole outfit down to the lazarette. Ting 
Lu lay on his back, working his lips across his 
teeth, and every now and then he’d let out a 
yell like a wild animal. I took out my revolver, 
unlocked the irons, and put the opium things 
in his hands. 

“ Smoke !” said I. 
rhe 

That morning I changed the course for Hong- 
Kong ; I couldn't bring myself to go any farther 
up the sea. It took us another week to get 

.across, with light, baffling winds—a hundred 
miles or so a day. ; 

Every afternoon I went through the same 
performance in the lazarette, and after every 
smoke I could see him coming back to reason. 


“I guess you've earned 
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The last two or three days I tried to talk to him. 
I told him what he had done, and he seemed to 
know all about it. But I ran up against a snag 
when I asked him why. ‘ Cap’n he take opium,” 
he kept on repeating. Sitting there watching 
him, and thinking it over, I decided that he 


I saw what a big thing his honour was—bigger 
than mine was to me—though he wasn’t talking 
about it from morning till night. And so he 
just planned the thing deliberately, as the only 
way out ofa bad situation. '' Cap'n take opium ; 
me no sleep.” It hardly sounds enough excuse 


"The steward was standing there with his arms stuck up in the air.” 


wasn’t crazy when he started in. The crime 
was deliberate. His honour had been touched in 
some mysterious way, and he was simply trying 
to get his * face" back again. I felt the point 
of it myself ; he made me feel it, just by the way 
he kept his dignity, although lying there in 
irons, 


for slicing two people up, does it? But until 
you learn who he was and what he was, and until 
you understand what “ face ” is—in fact, unless 
you're a Chinaman yourself—you will never know 
how a man could do such a thing in cold blood. 

One night, when we got close up outside 
Hong-Kong, it fell flat calm. The ship slatted 
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her canvas all night in a regular typhoon swell, 
and in the morning things looked pretty dark 
and nasty. I knew if we could get a little wind 
we could soon slip in, but it wasn't that I was 
worrying about. We were right in amongst the 
fishing fleet, and I didn't want to be becalmed 
there too long. I learned afterwards that we 
were sighted from the Peak just after dawn, 
but that didn't help me at the time. 

If you've never seen the fishing fleet off Hong- 
Kong, you can't realize what a strange sight it 
is—thousands of little junks, dodging up and 
down when there's any wind, and paddling around 
in calms. 

I have been. caught among them in that way 
two or three times, and somebow it always gives 
me the creeps; there are so many of them all 
around you. Those were the days, too, when 
the Chinese weren't as peaceable as they are now. 
There were plenty of pirates in the China Sea 
then, and to be surrounded by those wretched 
junks and feel shut in and helpless wasn't a 
pleasant sensation. 

That morning there must have been a dozen 
of them close aboard, and we could hear their 
everlasting chattering and pow-wow going on 
across the water. I watched them through the 
glass, and imagined that they were planning 
something. I suppose they were trying to get 
up courage to come alongside, but that didn't 
'enter my head then. They sounded threatening 
—there's always something terrifying about a 
big mob of them—and the experience I had just 
been through wasn't exactly quieting to the 
nerves. 

Presently I saw one of these junks making for 
us, and I got really anxious. I'd never heard of 
their attacking a ship so close to Hong-Kong, 
but I was ready for anything. As it turned out, 
I guessed they just wanted to sell fish, and it 
might have been all right but for Ting Lu down 
in the lazarette. Anyhow, as soon as I saw the 
junk rowing towards us—a big fellow she was, 
too—I armed the men. Luckily, we had a lot 
of firearms aboard ; it wasn't safe to go without 
them in those seas. 

When she got alongside I leaned over the rail. 

“ What do you want? " says I. 

They jabbered back at me, waving fish in 
their hands. There must have been a dozen 
men in her, and none of them understood 
English. They threw a line aboard, but I fired 
it back on their deck. Then they made fast to 
the lower mizzen-channels. I pointed guns at 
them and shouted, but they paid no attention. 

The minute the craft was fast two or three of 
them swarmed aboard. I tried to stop them, 
but, short of shooting them down, there didn't 
seem to be any way of doing it; they were 


determined to sell their fish. They passed a 
couple of baskets aboard and brought them along 
to me, talking the most outlandish lingo mean- 
while, as if I understood every word. 

* Shut up your noise ! " I shouted, and went 
below to get some money. “Pll give them 
half a dollar," I thought, “if that's what they 
want, and get them over the rail and out of the 
ship." I couldn't bear to have them around, 
but I was getting over my scare. 

Just then I heard a rumpus on deck. 

“Come up, sir, quick!” the man at the 
wheel sang out. 

I jumped up the companion-way just in time 
to see the lazarette hatch fly off, and Ting Lu 
standing there with his head just showing. He 
yelled something in Chinese, and all the fisher- 
men fell flat on their faces on the deck. I 
remembered that I had forgotten to lash the 
hatch down when I last came out of the lazarette. 

What it was the steward said to them I can't 
imagine. The sight of his face above the hatch- 
combing gave me a shock. It seemed to be the 
most natural thing in the world to him for the 
fishermen to fall down. He was expecting it— 
was used to it. I stood like a fool, with my 
mouth open, watching for just a second. Ting 
Lu had fetched them with a word—some 
religious thing, it must have been. But you 
can’t imagine how dumbfounding it was. 

Then he yelled again, and two of them jumped 
towards the hatch. I shouted also, and jumped ; 
but the first thing I did was to tumble over one 
of the fishermen just getting up on his feet. The 
man at the wheel was down, too, with a couple 
of them on top of him. 

* Shall we shoot, sir ? " sings out a man from 
the top of the house. 

I was trying to throw off my man, and I 
couldn't see. i 

* Wait!" I yelled. “ You're liable to shoot 
the wrong man. Keep them back from the 
junk !” 

Then I felt the man above me pull himself 
away. I jumped to my feet, and saw them all 
making for the side. It was too late to interfere. 

“Let them go!” I sang out to the men. 

It all happened before I got fairly on my feet. 
Ting Lu was standing on the rail aft, trying to 
jerk the irons loose. He stood there just for a 
second. Then he gave it up, shouted something 
that all the crews of the junks close by could 
hear, and jumped overboard. 

'The rest of them were after him in the same 
second, leaving the two baskets of fish on deck. 
Running to the rail, I found that they had cut 
the junk adrift and were pushing off, howling 
and jabbering like mad. Astern of us the 
fellows in the water were swimming with Ting 
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Lu. I had a mind to take a shot at them, but 
then I asked myself, * What's the use? " They 
would get away ; it might make trouble, and, 


could see, there was a terrible commotion going 
on on deck. Each junk they passed they waved 
their hands to, and seemed to tell some news. 


“The fishermen fell flat on their faces on the deck." 


goodness knows, we'd had enough trouble for 
one voyage. There were a thousand Chinamen 
within a mile of us, who would all have made 
common cause with Ting Lu and his friends. 

I watched the fishermen swim Ting Lu along- 
side and haul him aboard, with his arms still in 
irons behind his back. Then they turned the 
junk round and made their long sweeps fairly 
buckle, rowing towards the land. As far as I 


But no one came near us all day, and we got 
safely in at night. 

And that was the man I found sitting on the 
chest in Emil’s. Who he was, and where he'd 
been since I saw him going over the rail of that 
fishing-junk, and why he was back here in a 
ship's pantry, I can't make head or tail of. 
And yet there are people who'll tell you they 
understand the Chinese ! 


A typical head of a pigmy hippo. 


From a) 


ROBABLY no animal has caused so 
much attention and discussion among 
zoologists and naturalists in recent 
times as the pigmy hippopotamus 
which I succeeded in bringing home 

from the hinterland of Liberia. This was but 

natural, perhaps, for until the five specimens 
which I managed to trap arrived in Europe this 

creature had probably never been seen alive by a 

white man. Consequently the animal, zoologically 

at least, was regarded as extremely rare and 
valuable. It was Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the well- 
known animal dealer, who fitted out my expedi- 
tion to Liberia to bring home this curious beast. 

I must confess that when he sent for me and 
asked if I would undertake the commission I 
hesitated, for twelve years’ experience in trap- 
ping and hunting in all parts of the Dark 
Continent had taught me that such enterprises 
entail many hardships, especially when the 
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In the following narrative 
Major Schomburgk, the 
well-known German big- 
game hunter, gives an in- 
teresting account of his 
adventures in search of the 
pigmy hippopotamus—pro- 
bably the rarest creature in 
captivity to-day. Until he 
penetrated into the dense 
Liberian forests and swamps, 
and brought back to civili- 
zation living specimens of 
these strange creatures, they 
had never been shot, or even 
seen, by white hunters. 


quest is for a creature that 
no white man has hitherto 
shot, or even seen alive. 

“ You were the first to 
bring home a living speci- 
men of the East African 
elephant,” said Mr. Hagen- 
beck, “and now I want 
you to go to West Africa 
and help me to preserve a 
dying species of the Africa 
fauna." 

That decided me, and I said I-would go, 
though cognizant of the difficulties of the 
task I had undertaken. I knew the Zoological 
Gardens had long desired to possess a specimen 
of this wonderful creature, but hitherto only an 
occasional skull and skin had come to light. So 
far back as 1844 Dr. Morton, a British colonial 
surgeon, obtained a skull of the pigmy hippo- 
potamus. Professor Buttikhofer, perhaps the 
greatest authority on Liberia, tried for years to 
obtain a specimen, but had to be content with 
the skins and skulls of a few animals shot by 
native hunters. Since then many expeditions 
have been organized in search of the dwarf 
hippo, but hitherto without success. 

Six weeks after my conversation with Mr. 
Hagenbeck I landed in Monrovia. Here I was 
greeted on all sides by the confident assurance 
that the pigmy hippopotamus did not exist— 
only his big cousin, the ordinary hippo. I had 
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seen in Professor Buttikhofer's book that one 
of his pigmy skins had been obtained by the 
natives in the neighbourhood of the Duquea 
River, and accordingly I decided to give this 
locality a trial. Unfortunately I arrived at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and experienced 
some difficulty in getting carriers. At last, 
however, I managed to get together a dozen men 
who, on the promise of high 
wages, agreed to follow me 
into the bush. In this lot 
I must have found the 
sweepings of the streets of 
Monrovia. How they 
humbugged me! For 
the first few days I 
was powerless to do 
anything, for I knew 
they would desert me 
on the slightest pre- 
text, and I therefore 
bided my time. 

In Sheffelien Ville I 
was fortunate enough 
in meeting Mr. Lett, 
an American mulatto, 
who had been a hunter 
in the Buttikhofer ex- 
pedition. He in- 
formed me that the 
pigmy hippopotamus 
existed on the upper 
part of the Duquea 
River, whilst his big 
cousin was only found 
in the rivers near the 
coast. I'accordingly 
hired six canoes to 
take me to Jeh Town, 
six days’ journey up 
the Duquea River. 
The rain was con- 
tinuous. In pouring 
rain we started every 
morning, and we 
pulled all day long in 
a heavy downpour, 
against the currents 
of the swollen river. 
On the second day 
out I thought that 
the time had come to 
teach my carriers a 
lesson, for they had 
been very insolent, and had often openly defied 
my orders. When I called the boys in the 
morning to start nobody came, so I sent for the 
headman and asked him very quietly if the boys 
were packing up. “ No,” he said, “ they do not 


Major Hans Schomburgk and his wife, who accompanied him on one of 
his searches for the hippos. 


From a Photo. by Humphrey Taylors, Ltd. 


want to start yet," and walked away. Without 
saying another word I took up my Browning 
pistol and emptied seven shots through the roof 
of the boys’ hut. They came out on the run, 
From that moment I took the reins in my own 
hands, and after I had picked out the biggest 
and laziest of the motley crowd and given him 
a good hiding, I had no further trouble with the 
carriers. 

After a month’s hard hunting 
I at last had the luck to see 
a pigmy hippopotamus. I was 
drifting down the river i: the 
canoe one day, late in the after- 
noon, when I saw 
the animal trying 
to climb up the 
steep bank of the 
river. Before it had 
noticed us we were 
within ten yards 
of the creature. I 
stood with my gun 
ready to shoot, but 
with a great effort 
curbed my hunting 
passion, for Mr. 
Hagenbeck's last 
words had been, “ Now, 
remember, we must have 
the animal alive.” Not five 
yards from the canoe the 
little brute dropped back 
into the water. 

Shortly after this incident 
I returned to the coast and 
fitted out anew, determined 
this time to penetrate into 
the Golah country. ., For 
two months I hunted here 
without any success. In 
the rains it was practically 
impossible to find 
any tracks, though 
Ilocated some 
thirty promising 
places in which to 
dig pits. I in 
tended at first to 
try netting the 
animals, but. the 
uncertainty of their 
movements in the 
thick undergrowth 
of the Liberian forests made net-hunting imprac- 
ticable. One day a hippo did actually fall into 
one of our pits, but thirty-six hours' continuous 
heavy rain enabled it to escape. In the end 1 
was forced to beat a retreat back to the coast, 
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for the whole countty was under water, the native 
tracks being only recognizable by the fierce 
torrents that rushed down them. 

The net result of this expedition was that I 
had obtained evidence that the animal existed, 
though certainly not in large numbers. _ I ascer- 
tained, furthermore, that the only time one could 
hope to secure them was during the short dry 
season, from January to May. In the following 
December I again started for Liberia, as Mr. 
Hagenbeck was determined to. secure specimens 
of the animal, despite the fact that the first 
expedition had been a failure. 

The country near the upper Lofa River was 
my goal this time. Here, in the practically 
unknown Gorze Section, inhabited by the power- 
ful: and warlike Golah tribe, near the big Sue 
Bush, where there is no human habitation for 


hundreds of miles, I 
thought that I could 
reckon upon success. 
But again I en- 
countered unforeseen 
obstacles. The Pesse 
tribe had declared war, 
and was fighting the 
Government and its 
allies, with the result 
that the country generally was in a very 
unsettled state. Yangaia, a big fortified Golah 
town, I reached without difficulty, but here I 
experienced trouble with my fifty carriers, who 
one and all refused to go a step farther. They 
came down to my tent in the morning and said, 
* Massa, there is war ahead. The country is 
unsettled, and to-morrow we hold council. We 
go no farther." This was all I could get out of 
them. I knew it would not do to show the 
slightest signs of weakness by granting any sort 
of concession, and as the success of the 
expedition was in the balance, I ordered 
the men to take up their loads and march. 


Only a threatening murmur was the result. 
Without more ado I slipped my revolver 
into my pocket and, picking up my hunt- 
ing crop, dashed in among the men. Crack 
went the whip on their naked bodies, while 
I delivered straight hits from the shoulder upon 
the jaws of those who showed fight or hesitancy. 
This onslaught had a miraculous effect. Almost 
quicker than I can tell it, the men seized their 
loads and started off like a flock of frightened 
sheep. 

The same day I reached Taquema, a fortified 
town of the paramount chief of the Golah, 
Tawe-Dadwe. I had reckoned to obtain assist- 


ance from this powerful native king, but he 
could do nothing, as the war pressed him too 
hard, and he expected an attack from the 
Pesse daily. 


Against my usual custom I had 


One of the pigmy hippos captured by the Author—In size it is no larger than a well-grown pig. 
From a Phata. by Theod. Reimers, Hamburg. 


to submit to the entreaties of the chief -and 
pitch my tent in the middle of the town. During 
my stay at Taquema the scouts of the enemy 
approached the town, but hearing that a white 
man with a big caravan and guns had arrived 
they thought discretion the better part of valour 
and retreated. 

The Lofa River, one of the biggest streams in 
Liberia, flows within an hour of Taquema. For 
two months I hunted along the small tributaries 
of this river, but in spite of all my efforts did not 
even manage to shoot one of these shy and 
secretive animals, let alone capture one alive. 
The great difficulty in hunting the Liberian 
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I found a likely place I had a pit dug. 
In all, I must have made nearly two 
hundred. They were about seven feet 
deep, and covered so that the 
sharpest eye could not detect 
any sign of danger. You can 
imagine my delight when one 
of my boys rushed into my 
tent one evening shouting, 
* Massa, massa, mwe (pigmy 
hippo) done catch!" I imme- 
diately hastened to the spot, 
and, sure enough, there was a 
pigmy hippopotamus in one 
of our pits. At last I had 
succeeded, in spite of the 
prophecies of Europeans, 
Liberians, and natives. Only 
a few days 
before Tawe- 
Dadwe had 
told me, “‘ It 
is impossible 
to catch a 
live mwe. It 
has never 
been done. 
They have 
only been 
taken in pits 


One of the captured hippos in the trap pit. 
From a Photograph. 


and then 
hippopotamus is that, unlike his big cousin, shot. They 
he does not frequent the rivers. He lives are very 
deep in the inhospitable forest, and in the dangerous, 


dense vegetation on the banks of the small and many 
streams. But not content with the pro- 
tection the forest affords them, 
the hippos enlarge the hollows 
which the water has washed 
out under the banks, and in 
these tunnels, where they are 
invisible from the banks, they 
sleep during the heat of the 
day. They only go about singly 
or in pairs, and virtually leave 
no track. The animal is ex- 
ceptionally quiet and secretive 
in its movements. 

Day after day I patrolled the 
streams, plunged in water up 
to my hips, and frequently to 
my shoulders. Then, just as 
I was despairing, my luck 
turned, and the first Liberian 
hippopotamus fell a victim to 
my gun. It was a nearly full- 
grown cow. 


But my mission was to secure : nS s i Ss : 
5 The Author with one of his curious prizes— This is the first living specimen to be brought 
theanimalsalive,and wherever From Photo. by) out of Africa. (Theod, Reimers, Hamburg. 
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hunters have been killed. You white men know 
a lot, but you will never catch a live mwe.” 

That very night we built a fence around the 
pit, and when the animal walked out into his 
little corral next morning I was delighted to find 
that it was a handsome bull, in the prime of life. 
Six days later a second one was caught, a two- 
year-old cow, and a week later again 
a third—a young bull. 

I had now three animals at three 
different places. ^ Macca, where the 
little cow was caught, I decided to 
make my central collecting station, 
and I started to move the animals 
there. - Difficulties soon arose, the 
Golah men refusing to carry the hippo. 
I needed at least forty men to tran- 
sport each animal, while roads had 
to be cut through the forest. Had it 
not been for the valuable and un- 
selfish assistance I received from the 
Liberian Government, who had ap- 
pointed me a major on their geogra- 
phical staff, I should never have been 
able to bring my 
expedition-to a 
satisfactory end. 
Nobody: can 
imaginé the enor- 
mous difficulties 


None the worse for transportation—A pigmy hippo at Hamburg. 
From a Photo. by Theod. Reimers, Hamburg. 


I experienced in transporting theseheavy animals. 
They had to be carried in self-invented native- 
made baskets through the roadless hinterland 
of Liberia. From the farthest place inland, 


where I caught three animals, it took me, after 
I had had the roads made, twelve days to the 
first river, whence I could use boat transport 
to the coast. 

In this work I relied upon the promise of 
carriers from the native King Gongzoo. In 
return for a present he had agreed to give me 


Two of the hippos awaiting 
shipment to Europe. 
From a Photograph. 


men to transport the 
first animal caught in 
his district. But when 
I sent and demanded 
the carriers he 
refused to supply 
them. However, by 
¿dint of great exertion 
we got the hippo into 
the basket, and my 
own carriers brought 
it, in spite of the most 
frightful difficulties, to 
Gongzoo’s town. It 
was now a matter of getting men or standing the 
chance of losing my hard-fought-for animals. I 
therefore tried a bluff. All alone, with only my 
sergeant, I arrested the chief in the middle of his 
own town, kept him in front of my revolver, 
loaded all my guns, placed them before me on 
the table, and declared war if the men were 
not forthcoming within two hours. The ruse 
succeeded, for when they saw their king a 
prisoner the men came. What would have 
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and I hurried ahead to arrange food for 
the animals, Mrs. Schomburgk stayed 
behind to superintend the transportation 
of the valuable creatures. At last we 
reached Japacca, where our captives 
were transferred to proper cages, which 
had been specially sent out from 
Hamburg. Now our troubles were over. 
In due course we 
reached the coast 


Building the cages in which the captives were 
carried to the coast. 


From a Photograph . 


happened if they had ac- 
cepted my challenge I do 
not know. 

After I had transported 
the first three animals to 
my central station and had 
handed them over to one 
of Hagenbeck’s keepers, I 
returned to Monrovia to 


arrange for their farther transport and to meet 
my wife, who had come out to join me. When 
we returned to Macca great was our delight to 
learn that in the interval two more hippos had 
been caught. It was now necessary to return to 
the coast without delay before the rains set in 
and made the country impassable. At Monrovia 
his Excellency the President, Mr. D. E. Howard, 
placed soldiers at my disposal to assist me in 
collecting sufficient carriers. 


Whilst the keeper sent out by Mr. Hagenbeck 
Vol. xxx.—37. 


and placed the 
hippos on a steamer 
bound for Ham- 
burg, where they ar- 
rived safe and well. : 

In conclusion I 
may add that the 
pigmy  hippopota- 
mus (Choeropsis 
liberiensis Mort.) somewhat 
resembles the American tapir. 
It has the head and face of a 
hippo, and in maturity de- 
velops powerful tusks. Its 
back is distinctly arched, its 
legs somewhat thin, and its 
colour a slaty 
black. Tt: is 
certainly more 


Major Schomburgk 
with a hippo. 


From a Photo. by 
Theod. Reimers, 
Hamburg. 


graceful, both in appearance and in movement, 
than its big cousin. Jn size it is not larger than 
a well-grown pig, and at maturity weighs about 
four hundred pounds. How rare and valuable 
the creature is may be gauged when it is stated 
that the New York Zoological Society gave 
two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds for 
a pair of them. The two expeditions which 
their capture had entailed, however, were very 
expensive affairs, necessitating an outlay of over 
three thousand pounds. 
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THE STORY OF A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 


BY THOMAS WARD, MAYOR OF NOTTINGHAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMERON. 


Educated in a public institution and on a training-ship, Mr. Ward left England at the mature 


age of nineteen in search of fortune. From Australia he journeyed to San Francisco, where 
his adventures began in earnest. Alone and unaided—entirely ignorant of what lay before him— 
the plucky lad set out to tramp right across the American continent to New York, a distance of 
three thousand miles. Incredible to relate, he actually accomplished this amazing feat, though 
he passed through many perils ere he set foot in New York. Finally, he reached England and 
Nottingham again, after travelling right round the world. Like Dick Whittington of old, the 
erstwhile homeless wanderer has risen high, for last November, after serving as councillor, guardian, 
and sheriff of his native city, he was elected as mayor. The romantic story of his life is here told 
by Mr. Ward himself. 


SUPPOSE comparatively few people 
—even among my acquaintances— 
are aware of the extraordinary 
incidents which occurred in my early 

— career, and as I have now attained 
the highest honour that my fellow-townsmen can 
confer, I have been urged to relate the story 
of my life as a matter of public interest. 

The house in Nottingham in which I was born, 
on October r2th, 1858, adjoined the Grapes Inn, 
exactly opposite the still existing public-house 
bearing the title of “ The Old English Gentle- 
man," in the notorious locality known as “ The 
Bottoms." 

Our family consisted of a dozen children in 
addition to my parents, all living in three 
wretched rooms, for which was paid a weekly 
rent of two shillings and*sixpence. My father 
was a hand-frame knitter, earning eighteen 
shillings per week, but after a time depression 


in trade caused him to lose his employment . 


altogether. My mother made a brave attempt 
to eke out a livelihood by turning the living- 
room into a newsagent’s shop, and at the age of 
seven I went out into the streets to sell papers. 
At the age of twelve and a half I was sent by 


the guardians to the Southampton training-ship, 
stationed at Hull. 

After one year’s training I was transferred to 
the Hull fishing service. My life on board the 
fishing - boats was one long period of cruel 
torments. I was employed as cook, and syste- 
matically ill-treated by every member of the crew. 
Life on these boats forty years ago was of the 
very roughest character, and for two and a half 
yeais I endured unspeakable sufferings. My 
one desire was to obtain release from such an 
inferno. 

I had plenty of food, however, and the sea air 
worked marvels for me after my slum life, so 
that I developed a remarkably healthy con- 
stitution. 

On attaining the mature age of sixteen I was 
free of the control of the guardians, and in the 
year 1874 I bade good-bye to the fishing service 
and returned to Nottingham, where I obtained 
employment in the Clifton coal-mine as a pony“ 
driver. 

About this time exaggerated rumours were 
afloat respecting the goldfields of Australia. 
The Australian Government were advertising 
free passages to all able-bodied men in possession 
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of two pounds to pay for kit and utensils, and 
after very little consideration I determined to 
try my luck at the mines. I therefore made 
an application for the necessary tickets, and 
on December 22nd, 1877, being then nineteen, 
I sailed from Plymouth on board the emigrant 
ship Northbrook. 

We enthusiastic gold-seekers experienced a 
rude awakening before many hours had elapsed 
after our arrival. We discovered that for months 
past emigrant ships had been coming in from 
all parts of the world at the rate of three or four 
per month, and the streets were swarming with 
men and women in a state of absolute destitution, 
while large parties were continually returning 
from up-country penniless and broken in health. 
To these hapless wanderers the new El Dorado 
had proved a delusion anda snare. It is needless 
to say I was bitterly disappointed, and was 
soon satisfied that to proceed to the mines was 
worse than useless, and considered myself very 
fortunate, in fact, in obtaining a temporary 
situation. 

One afternoon I went down to the quay, 
where my attention was attracted by a smart 
barque-rigged sailing-ship preparing for sea. 
My inquiries elicited the information that she 
was the Golden Fleece, bound for San Francisco, 
California. 

I went on board and offered to work my passage 
round the other half of the globe. In con- 

- sequence of my training in the fishing fleet my 
offer was at once accepted, and I was rated as 
an A.D. 

The passage across the Pacific Ocean from 
Sydney occupied fifty-four days, and the Golden 
Fleece cast anchor off San Francisco in 
August, 1878. 

It is difficult to portray the utter solitude of 
my position as I walked along the streets of 
San Francisco thirty-four years ago—a lad not 
twenty years of age, totally ignorant of the 
country in which I had arrived, and with only 
a few dollars in my pocket. 

It appears that in San Francisco at the period 
of which I write there were—and by all accounts 
are still—several “sailors? boarding-houses,” 
which were conducted under a peculiar system. 

It was the practice of the “ touts " employed 
by the proprietors to lure sailors into these 
establishments under various pretences. Often 
no charge was made for board and lodging, 
and the sailors were encouraged to drink freely 
of the vile intoxicants supplied in abundance. 

When a ship was about to sail on a long voyage 
the men were drugged and secretly taken on 
board—shanghaied," in fact. The rascally 
proprietors of tbe  boarding-houses were 
paid a large proportion of the luckless sailors' 
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“advance notes" for their services in having 
thus provided a crew. 

Immediately on my arrival I was enticed to 
take up my abode in one of these boarding- 
houses. My ignorance and simplicity rendered 
me an easy victim to the "tout," for I had 
actually thought I was in luck's way. I was well 
accustomed to roughing it. My whole life hitherto 
had been rough and hard, and the boarding- 
house appeared as a veritable haven of safety. 

I soon discovered its real character, however, 
and a week after my first arrival I determined 
to make an effort to escape. -Leaving my trunk 
behind me, and with only a little bundle of linen 
in my hand, I contrived to leave the house 
undetected just before five o'clock one morning, ` 
and ran down to the ferry-boat which left San 
Francisco at five every morning for Oakland. 
I succeeded in crossing the bay without attract- 
ing special attention, and quickly made my way 
to the railway station, in great fear of pursuit. 
I knew that trains left Oakland for New York, 
and that ships left New York for England, but 
of the distance between San Francisco and New 
York, and the nature of the country to be 
traversed, I was as ignorant as a child. 

The lowest fare to New York from Oak- 
land was somewhere about one- hundred 
dollars. I wasted no time in speculating as to 
the possibility of acquiring such a sum; the 
acquisition of the moon itself was just as easy 
to me. Every moment: I expected to see a 
“boarding-house runner" on my track, who 
would certainly arrest me for non-payment of 
my food and lodging bill, so that I should then 
be completely in their power. So, without the 
least hesitation, I started to walk across the 
American continent to New York—over three 
thousand miles by the railway route—my outfit 
consisting of a spare shirt, the clothes on my back, 

—and two or three dollars in my pocket. 

I had, as I have said, no idea of what the 
journey involved: In my ignorance I pictured 
the country to myself as being similar to England. 
The railway lines I decided should be my compass 
through the journey ; I was shrewd enough to 
understand the danger of losing my way. 

- For several days my expectations were fully 
realized. From Oakland to Stockton, a distance 
of about sixty miles,* the country abounded in 
orchards, and I gathered fruit in large quantities. 
The weather was lovely, and I could always 
obtain a good meal at any of the farmhouses 
in payment for chopping a pile of wood for 
winter use. A comfortable bed was easily 
found among the straw in the sheds. 


* The distances given by Mr. Ward are his rough calculations of 
the miles he covered on the journey, and have not been verified by 
the map. 
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On the third day I came up with another 
wayfarer, who gave me some useful instructions 
as tc the methods adopted by tramps in their 
wanderings. He explained to me that it was 
not necessary to do much walking, as it was 
often very easy to obtain a ride on the freight 
trains. 

Together, at dusk, we arrived at a wayside 
station some twenty- 
five or thirty miles 
from Stockton, and 
here we ascertained 
that a freight train 
would leave at ten 
o’clock for Sacra- 
mento. Hiding 


Mr. Thomas Ward, Mayor of Nottingham, who left England at the age of nineteen in search of 
fortune—Mr. Ward here describes the many adventures and terrible hardships he experienced 
during a tramp right across the American continent. 

From a Photo. by G. Hendry. 


ourselves in the hedge opposite the stopping- 
place, we awaited the train. When it pulled 
up I was astonished to see from twenty to 
thirty tramps rush out and attempt to secrete 
themselves about the wagons. On the first 
wagon I reached- was a steam boiler lying at 
full length. I quickly scrambled into the fire- 
hole and shut myself in, while my companion 


crept into the body of the boiler at the other 
end. Before the train started, however, a 
number of officials, carrying lamps, searched 
the wagons and cleared about a score of the 
tramps out, including my companion ; but they 
failed to detect me in the fire-hole. 

In this fashion I travelled about eighty miles 
during the night, until we entered Sacramento, 
where I was glad to get out and thus escape 
from the tortures of the bumping wagons. 

I had now covered a distance of about a 
hundred and seventy miles, and, gathering a 
fresh supply of fruit, set forth cheerfully on my 
way again, working and begging as I went 
along. In every case my youthful and forlorn 
appearance touched the hearts of the people, 
who treated me with great kindness. When I 
told them I was an English lad struggling to 
reach New York in order to return home 
they were simply speechless with amaze- 
ment. Not for an instant did anyone 
believe that I would live to accom- 
plish a quarter of the distance. 

During the day I passed through 
Sacramento I made the acquaint- 
ance of another Ameri- 
can tramp, who en- 
lightened me somewhat 
as to the nature of the 
country before me. 

He explained to me 
that the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains lay before 
me, and that for a hun- 
dred and forty-five miles 
the road ran over the 
mountains. It would be 
utterly impossible, he 
said, for anyone tQ cross 
them on foot through 
the snow, especially 
without any equipment 
whatever, as was the 
case with me. As we 
travelled along towards 
Auburn, twenty -five 
miles from Sacramento, 
the tramp told me that 
the “ Lightning" mail 
express would stop at 
that wayside station for 
water previous to starting her run through the 
snow-sheds of the Nevada Mountains. He then 
proposed a scheme by which, he suggested, we 
might obtain a passage over the Nevadas with 
ihe mail train. He described to me how it was 
possible for a fearless man to pack himself under 
a Pullman car, between a crossbar and the bottom 
of the car, so as to ride with safety. He said that 
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under the Pullman, at the rear end, was an iron 
bar two and a half inches broad, and about a 
foot from the floor of the car ; and if a slim man 
jammed his body at full length along the bar in 
this space he could travel in that way with a fair 
amount of security, so long as he kept his nerves 
well under control. 

I was in a desperate dilemma. I could not 
stay where I was, and I dared not turn back. 
I therefore determined to risk the journey over 
the mountains under a Pullman car. 

Probably the tramp had often taken trips 
under the cars on shorter journeys and on better 
routes; but the run through the Nevada snow- 
sheds was another thing, and only in the last 
extremity would anyone attempt the feat. 

In due time the pair of us arrived at Auburn, 
and when the mail drew up I carefully packed 
myself, unperceived in the darkness, along the 
bar under a Pullman car, as instructed by the 
friendly “ hobo.” 

I cannot, of course, give any adequate 
description of my ensuing experience. The 
train appeared to travel at a fearful rate, creating 
a perfect sand-storm beneath the wheels, which 
nearly suffocated me. As we dashed through 
`- the snow-sheds the cold, intensified by the rush 
of air, benumbed my limbs and almost stopped 
the circulation, 

Gradually I lost the feeling of intense pain, 
and as I became partially unconscious the fatal 
numbness increased. Grasping the bar with 
rigid fingers, my head rested on my hands, my 
body wedged between the bar and the floor of 
the car, I endured unspeakable agonies during 
the following four or five hours, as the train 
steamed upwards through the mountains’ gorges. 
Early in the morning the mail entered the depot 
at Truckee—seven thousand two hundred feet 
above sea-level. Shaking “off my stupor I 
managed to wriggle off the bar and fall to the 
ground. With a great effort I succeeded in 
crawling on hands and knees from under the 
train, and in that manner reached the engine- 
shed, where a large fire was burning. Here I 
was allowed to rest myself until fully recovered. 

I calculated that I was now three hundred 
and forty miles distant from San Francisco, and 
safe from my enemies; but, nevertheless, I 
decided to assume the name of Albert Edward 
Ellingworth—the surname being my grand- 
mother’s — for the purpose of hiding all 
traces of my movements from the San 
Francisco crimps, of whom I had exaggerated 
fears. I found it necessary to rest all day 
in Truckee, and on hunting for food was 
not long in discovering a large potato field. 
The town itself was simply a small collection 
of wooden structures, but the land was well 


cultivated for a considerable distance around. 
I gathered a quantity of potatoes and several 
other edible roots, then lighted a fire, and 
with the aid of a fruit-tin made soup of the 
vegetables by the side of a small stream.’ In 
this manner I satisfied my hunger, washed, and 
made myself as presentable as possible in 
the circumstances. Then I made an application 
at one of the shanties for some employment, 
but the settler received me in such an inhospitable 
manner—setting a savage dog at me, from which 
I escaped with difficulty—that I dared not 
approach anyone else. 

Towards evening I observed several tramps 
seated together round a fire beside a potato field. 
Plucking up courage I joined them, and was 
received without question; but during the 
night somebody stole my last coin. 

Early next morning the party breakfasted 
off potatoes and what bread they had picked 
up in the place. I boiled an extra supply of 
potatoes for future use, and then started off 
again on my way towards New York. That 
night I slept alone on the mountains under an 
overhanging rock. 

At noon the following day I arrived at Reno 
Junction, forty miles from Truckee. 

After leaving Reno I never saw another tramp 
until I arrived at Salt Lake. This fact was very 
significant, had I only understood the reason. 
No man with the least knowledge of what the 
journey involved would ever dream of attempt- 
ing to cross the State of Nevada through the 
Great American Desert single-handed and with- 
out the slightest preparation or equipment. — ' 

I, however, was in utter ignorance as to the 
nature of the country before me. At Reno I 
obtained a further supply of potatoes and fruit, 
and then, after crossing the Truckee River,by 
the side of the railway, I entered on a tramp 
across that terrible sandy desert. Very soon 
all habitations and every vestige of vegetation 
were left behind. Imagine a solitary lad, just 
twenty years old, carrying a few boiled potatoes 
and a small quantity of fruit, calmly tramping 
over one of the greatest death-traps in the 
American continent. Hour after hour I plodded 
on by the side of the rails, occasionally resting 
while a train rushed past. It was the month 
of August, with the sun pouring its hot rays 
on my head, and there was not the least shelter 
anywhere in sight. In supreme loneliness I 
fought my way along, a great new fear in my 
heart. What did this immense desert mean in 
this part of America? I had never for a moment 
anticipated such an experience. 

But the railway inspired me with courage. 
I could not lose my way, I thought, and soon the 
sand would surely come to an end. Once or 
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twice I passed a signal-box, but the men inside 
regarded me with suspicion. I might be a decoy 
in league with train robbers. They would not 
even open their doors to speak to me. 

I ate sparingly of my provisions, but had no 
water with me. When darkness overtook me 
I lay down in the sand to sleep. The nights 
were chilly, and as I had nothing to make a fire 
with I hollowed out a bed in the sand and dis- 
covered the warmth beneath the surface. 

All through the next day I tramped on and on, 
reeling under the pitiless glare of that awful sun. 
Nothing was in view but the shining lines lying 
on the shimmering sands, and running straight 
on and on till they disappeared in the distance. 

By the evening of that second day in the desert 
I had exhausted all my food, and was without 
a drop of moisture to cool my swollen tongue. 

The third day opened with the eternal same- 
ness of the previous days, and I started early 
on my walk, without breakfast or drink. I 
counted the sleepers on the line to occupy my 
thoughts as I staggered on—ever on. There 
was not the least variation in the surround- 
ing country to relieve my eyes or my 
wandering mind — nothing but desert on 
every hand. 

Once I passed a water-tank placed on the 
line to supply the engines. I eagerly licked 
the slight moisture which oozed through 
the seams, to alleviate the pain of my 
.throbbing lips, but try as I would I could 
not obtain water, for the tank was carefully 
covered and protected. 


view. I had never heard of the Nevada desert, 
and had not before this the least conception of 
the existence of such a place. 

Again throughout the fourth day I stumbled 
on under the same fiery sunshine, amid the ever- 
lasting silence—two days without food and four 
days without water. As evening approached, 
and when despair and exhaustion tempted me 
to lie down and die, I suddenly discovered that 
the line was crossing the Humboldt River. 
With a shriek of hysterical laughter I staggered 


“I eagerly scanned the party as they crossed the railway line.” 


That night I buried myself in the sands in 
partial delirium. Since the previous evening 
I had tasted no food, and had not drunk water 
since leaving Reno. During the whole day, too, 
I had seen no living thing, save when the trains 
whirled past me, paying no heed to my despairing 
signals. 

My fears and tortures were indescribable. It 
seemed like some horrible nightmare. I was 
astounded that no station or town came within 


to the riverside and dashed my aching head 
into the water. After relieving my burning 
thirst I stripped and plunged into the cooling 
stream. It was delicious—but still I had no 
food. 

That night I slept by the riverside. My sleep 
was profound and dreamless, and greatly revived 
my exhausted energies. The following morning 
I had another refreshing bath, and then left the 
river with great reluctance, but I knew that I 
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must push on, as I felt the pangs of hunger 
keenly, and the consequent weakness alarmed 
me. I had walked a hundred miles during the 
last four days, half the time without food and 
water. 

The fifth day brought no release from that 
awful desert, but I still struggled on until 
darkness fell—the third day without food. 
Throwing myself down, I slept on the sands as 
before. 

On the morning of the sixth day in the desert, 


and» fortunately before I had commenced my 
forward tramp, I observed a black mass on the 
far horizon, which presently revealed itself into 
men on horseback, moving from north to south, 
eastward of myself. Stretching my body out on 
the sands—I felt too weak to rise—I eagerly 
scanned the party as they crossed the railway 
line half a mile ahead of me. They proved to 
be a band of Indians, apparently returning from 
a raid. Trailing behind the horses were long 
poles, on which were slung large packages of 
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captured goods. Several dogs accompanied the 
Indians, but as there was a hot wind blowing 
from the east, raising a slight dust-storm, I was 
not discovered. : 

I learnt afterwards that I had had a merciful 
escape, as the redskins would assuredly have 
taken my scalp if my presence had been 
detected. : 

Fearing danger, I did not continue my journey 
until about an hour had elasped, and when the 
Indians had completely vanished. And now, 


in addition to my other sufferings, my feet 
gave way. 

At this fresh misfortune I was more 
than half inclined to return to the river, 
when, after an hour's walk, I heard behind 
me the sound of an approaching train. I 

stood close to the line in a sullen, mad humour. 
No doubt the driver saw me standing there alone 
in that open desolate region, for the train slowed 
down to about six miles an hour as the engine 
passed me, the engine -men staring at me in 
great astonishment. 

It was a freight train, with covered wagons, 
and before the last one passed me, nerved by an 
impulse of sheer desperation, I sprang on to a 
buffer and succeeded in securing a seat across it. 
Presently the train increased its speed, and for 
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several hours I clung to my place as none but 
a desperate man could possibly have done. 

About noon the train entered the station of 
Winnemucca, a railway depot in the desert, and 
there I crawled from unde: the wagon.  . 

I made no attempt to avoid detection. My 
dirty appearance,my wild-looking eyes,emaciated 
features, and staggering gait evoked exclamations 
of wondering pity from the guards and drivers 
congregated there. I had not tasted food for 
three and a half days nor a drop of water for a 
day and a half, and for nearly six days had been 
toiling alone across that awful desert under a 
scorching, blinding sun. 

I was immediately assisted into a small 
refreshment-room, and there provided with food 
and stimulants. 

I gathered from the men that another depot, 
called Carlin, was situated about eighty miles 
farther east. It was imperative for me to risk 
the journey, as I could not expect further aid 
here, and the-guards would not give me a free 
passage on the trains. On leaving the saloon 
next morning I was presented with a parcel of 
broken victuals, a bottle of water, and a supply 
of ship's biscuits. 

Once more I faced the terrors of the desert, 
buoyed with the faith that my strength would 
enable me to reach the depot by the time my 
food and water were exhausted. 

I may say here that I accomplished the task, 
and towards evening of the fourth day, utterly 
exhausted, I hobbled into the Carlin depot, 
and arrived at a hut in which three young 
Englishmen resided. They asked me who and 
what Iwas. When I stated that I was an English- 
man on my way to New York—and my speech 
bore out my assertion—they treated me with 
ready hospitality. They told me the distance 
I had travelled, the position of the depot in the 
desert, and the many miles I had still to accom- 
plish before I left this desolate region behind 
me. But, above all, they instructed me in a 
scheme by which I might succeed in reaching 
Salt Lake. 

I was well aware that the railway line along 
the route was but a single one, and that, at long 
distances apart, there were loop lines by which 
the trains travelling in opposite directions might 
pass each other. 

But I did not know that emigrant trains were 
compelled to stand on the loop lines until all 
other trains had passed them. They informed 
me that the guards on the trains going east 
were changed at Carlin, where they examined 
all tickets, which would not be again checked 
until the next station was reached. 

The idea was that if I could walk to the next 
place where the loop lines were laid, and manage 


to conceal myself until the arrival of an emigrant 
train, which would be obliged to wait a consider- 
able time for a passing mail, I could then 
mingle with the emigrants, as they were allowed 
to leave the train for the time being for relaxation 
from their confinement. I would thus be able 
to take my place in the train as one of the 
emigrants, as no one would suspect me having 
stolen on board in such a desolate part. This 
scheme I was able to. carry out with complete 
success, and in due course reeched Ogden, Salt 
Lake. Thus I had been brought two hundred 
and fifty miles over the remaining portion of the 
desert, which extends by railway route from 
Reno Junction to Ogden—about five hundred 
and fifty miles. 2 

I had now accomplished, perhaps, a thousand 
miles since leaving San Francisco, and had been 
three weeks on the way. 

I left the train at Ogden without interference 
from the officials, to discover a land flowing 
with milk and honey, the inhabitants of which 
were hospitable to a degree. I did not intrude 
on the hospitality of my new-found friends for 
sleeping accommodation, but slept on a haystack. 

On the sixth day of my stay.in Ogden I 
unexpectedly met a young emigrant who had 
shared his food with me in the train. He told 
me that he intended to tramp the long distance 
from Ogden to his home in Chicago. We 
agreed to travel together, and I was only too 
pleased to have a companion on my lonely 
journey for a distance of about one thousand 
five hundred miles. The stranger had a little 
money in his possession, and he bought a small 
stock of provisions, which were made up in a 
convenient kit to sling over the shoulders. He 
decided to sleep with me that night in the hay- 
stack. I had already conceived a plan for a 
further lift on the railway. The two of us 
determined to secrete ourselves in an empty 
wagon the following morning. Apparently 
we overslept ourselves, for when I was awakened 
by the noise of the bumping wagons that train 
was just about to steam away. I jumped up, 
shouted to my companion, seized the bundle of 
food, rushed to the moving train, and just 
succeeded in springing into an empty box-car. 
My companion, a few yards in the rear, made a 
similar attempt, but was thrown back on to the 
line and left behind. I was exceedingly sorry 
and genuinely distressed at this unfortunate 
occurrence. The stranger had been very kind 
to me, and I had looked forward with pleasant 
anticipation to our companionship. 

In about an hour’s time the train stopped and 
shunted the wagons on a branch line. I 
remained quietly shut up inside for about half 
an hour, when the doors were pushed aside and 
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* My companion was thrown back on to the line and left behind.” 


my presence was revealed, and I was roughly 
ordered off. 

Next morning I commenced my long tramp 
through the gorges of the Rocky Mountains, 


leaving Utah behind me and entering the 
territory of Wyoming. I followed the windings 
of the line along the mountain sides and through 
the valleys until nightfall. Here I had an 
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abundant supply of materials fcr a fire, including 
pieces of coal, which were scattered here and there 
along the line. The solitude of the Rockies 
was not to be compared with the awful silence 
of the desert, nor was it so devoid of human 
life. 

I was ever watchful for an opportunity to 
snatch a lift on a passing train, but the officials 
here were much more on the alert than in the 
desert. 

When I arrived at the mountain town of 
Granger, on the Black Fork River, in the heart 
of the Rockies, I had come to the end of my 
resources. All my provisions—or, rather, my 
unfortunate friend's—were consumed, and that 
night I went hungry to bed in a cold and draughty 
shed. I dared not resume my journey across 
the mountains unprovided for. 

At this period Granger was a large coal depot, 
and also a station where engines were housed. 
The day after my arrival I interviewed the 
foreman at the engine-sheds, to whom I appealed 
for employment, and he got me a job with a 
farmer who had come from Nottingham, and 
proved very kind to me. Ten days later I left 
him, continuing my p along the railway 
line with ample supplies. I made my solitary 
bed once more among the bushes, and again 
slept out in the open mountains. By the end 
of the next day I had completed another fifty 
miles, passing through Green River Settlement. 

I had reached a small wayside village when 
I was delighted to see an emigrant train pull 
up on the loop lines. Without the least hesita- 
tion I made myself one of the crowd, and took 
my place in a carriage. This was a golden 
opportunity I had not anticipated. But I 
started congratulating myself just a little too 
soon. A few minutes after the train started the 
guard entered the compartment to examine the 
tickets. I broke into a state of cold perspiration, 
for I knew these men took the law into their 
own hands when they thought proper to do so, 
and that they had little consideration for 
ordinary tramps. I made pretence of searching 
for my ticket, then said I must have left it in 
my luggage, and went out on to the platform of 
the carriage, the guard keeping close by my side. 
I then candidly confessed I had no ticket, and 
explained my position, admitting my fault, and 
begging for permision to ride to the next station. 
The guard replied that I must either pay the fare 
or instantly leave the train. I pointed out that 
it was impossible to leave the train, now running 
almost at its full speed. Thereupon, with the 
utmost brutality, the guard gave me a most 
violent kick, sending me flying on to the track, 
where I lay motionless—whether killed or 
maimed the conductor neither knew nor cared. 


When I recovered consciousness, after lying 
there for probably half an hour, I gradually 
ascertained the extent of my injuries. I was 
badly bruised and stunned with the shock, but 
no bones were broken. My thigh was actually 
bleeding from the violence of the kick, and I 
was quite incapable of continuing my journey. 
With great difficulty I succeeded in returning 
to the settlement, where I arrived as darkness 
was closing in. 

I was in a pitiable condition, and remained 
sitting outside the station in great distress, 
hungry and forlorn, knowing not where to lay 
my head. Later in the evening I was roused 
into activity by the arrival of a mail train, 
and instantly called to mind my previous ride - 
under the car over the Nevada from Auburn 
to Truckee. 

My desperate position impelled me to make 
a determined effort to repeat the hazardous 
experience. Accordingly I crept behind the 
cars, unperceived by the railway men, and 
again I jammed myself along the bar beneath 
the floor of a Pullman. 

Soon the train commenced its journey over 
the Green Mountains, where the line reaches 
an altitude of six thousand feet. The cold was 
intense; I felt it much more than I had pre- 
viously done, and after a time I began literally 
to freeze to death. Fortunately, as the hours 
went by I was rendered so numb with the cold- 
ness of the rushing air that I ceased to feel the 
unbearable torture. I am fully convinced that 
I should have been absolutely frozen to death 
before the next station was reached but for a 
very fortunate incident which occurred on the 
journey. During the early hours of the morning 
the train came to a sudden stop, and mercifully 
pitched me to the ground. The shock roused me 
sufficiently to enable me to crawl from between 
the wheels. It was very dark, and before I 
realized my situation I found myself rolling 
down an embankment twenty or thirty feet 
high. 

'The rough tumble had a most beneficial effect, 
as it tended to increase the numbed circulation, 
and thoroughly restored my wandering mind. 
I had almost determined to let the train go 
without me, when it occurred to me that even 
the horrors of the journey under the car might 
be preferable to a lingering death by starvation 
and cold in the passes of the mountains. I 
therefore scrambled up the embankment with 
celerity, fearful lest the train should start off 
before.I secured my former place. Happily 
the delay had been prolonged, and I was safely 
jammed beneath the car once more when the 
mail resumed its upward run. 

As daylight began to spread over the mountain 
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ranges the mail entered the station at Rawlins, 
where I slowly emerged from my hiding-place 
more dead than alive. 

Staggering into the engine-shed, I sat down 
by the fire to recover the full possession of my 
senses and the use of my numbed limbs. No 
one paid any attention to me, and after remaining 


I was leaving the platform, when I came 
suddenly face to face with the brutal con- 
ductor who had kicked me off the train the 
previous afternoon! (The mail, it should 
be explained, had passed the emigrant en 
route during the night.) 

The guard stared at me in the utmost con- 


“The guard gave me a most violent kick, sending me flying on to the track.” 


as long as I dared I made my way on to the 
station platform, determined never again to 
repeat the performance, come what might. 

As I sat on the platform, completely worn 
out and unable to decide which way to turn, 
an emigrant train steamed into the station. 


sternation, recognizing mie instantly as the lad 
whom he had treated with such extreme cruelty. 
I observed the varied emotions of fear, amaze- 
ment, incredulity, and horror depicted on the 
man’s face. Obviously he took me for a ghost. 
With a look, half of reproach, half of anger, 
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I turned away and left the station, the guard, 
limp and speechless, watching my departure. 

At an outlying shanty I obtained permission 
to chop a large pile of logs, and thus secured 
my meals for the day and a place to sleep in 
during the night. 

For about twenty miles after leaving Rawlins 
I tramped through the passes and by the 1idges 
of the hills until I reached Benson City, then a 
mere collection of wooden shanties. Near this 
place I came up with a company of tramps, 
camped out on the prairie around a large fire, 
and was at once admitted to their companion- 
ship. 

Before leaving Benson I invested a dollar the 
farmer had given me at parting in the purchase 
of as much food as I was able to procure. Before 
nightfall of that day I had surmounted the 
Medicine Bow ridges, and now hoped I had seen 
the last of the Rocky Mountains. 

Two days later I met a young man who 
informed me that the only feasible means of 
getting into Nebraska State was by secreting 
ourselves in the corn wagons at Laramie depot, 
where the traffic was always in such a congested 
state that no difficulty would be experienced in 
finding a berth. The distance to be travelled 
over the Black Mountains and to Council Bluffs 
was about seven hundred miles, and would 
occupy three days in the freight trains. 

In due course we arrived at Laramie depot, 
having accomplished about a hundred miles 
since leaving Benson City. After carefully 
reconnoitring the premises, and accurately 
locating the wagons labelled for Council Bluffs, 
I was further instructed as to subsequent 
proceedings. 

The corn was stored in bags in enclosed 
wagons with doors which slid along the sides— 


to the best of my recollection on small wheels : 


running in iron grooves. Affixed to the fasten- 
ings on the doors were large seals, so that the 
doors could not be broken open without revealing 
the fact. The tramps, however, had discovered 
that by the aid of a crowbar, a stout piece of 
wood, or some similar implement, it was possible 
to lever the doors out of the grooves and to hold 
the bottom end wide enough for a slim man to 
wriggle into the wagon. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that one man should remain outside, as 
the door could only be replaced from there. 
We tossed for it, with a button, and I won. 
When it was quite dark we. shared our food 
equally between us, shook hands, and bade one 
another good-bye. Then, while the stranger 
held the bottom portion of the door back with 
a piece of plank, I squeezed myself into the 
wagon between the bags. My companion 
loyally stuck to his bargain, replaced the door, 


and waited his chance of a similar service. 
The wagon was loaded with barley from 
California, being bound for Council Bluffs, in 
Iowa. Unfortunately for.me the wagons were 
not moved until morning, but I quietly remained 
inside waiting for developments. At last they 
were attached to an engine and shunted away. 
With occasional stoppages the train travelled 
slowly along all day, but I had finished my 
meagre stock of food with my dinner at noon, 
when thirst reminded me that I had very foolishly 
omitted to lay in a supply of water. With 
frequent delays the train continued its journey 
through the night, and I suffered very much 
with the intense cold. To counteract its effects 
I busied myself in shifting the bags about, 
piling them up to the roof on each side, until 
I made an avenue along the centre portion. 
Through the second day the train proceeded 
slowly on its journey, continually pulling up 
for one reason or another. In order to overcome 
the terrible cold I walked backwards and for- 
wards all that second night of travelling, with a 
sack of barley on my back, and in this manner 
maintained the warmth in my body. The cold 
very sensibly decreased while the sun was in 
evidence during the day, which gave me a period 
of rest and sleep. But the third day brought 
with it terrible pangs of hunger and thirst. I 
had been three nights without a drop of water, 
and had tasted no food since noon of the first day 
in the wagon. The fourth day passed slowly ; 
and the fourth night I was too exhausted to 
carry a bag on my back. Still there was no 
release; I was in a trap of my own providing 
from which I could not escape. I found to my 
cost that eating the barley greatly increased 
my thirst and intensified my sufferings. Another 
day closed in, leaving me half mad with thirst 
and thoroughly exhausted for lack of* food, 
lying helpless on the floor of the wagon between 
the piled-up bags. How I lived through the 
fifth day and fifth night I shall never understand. 
For several hours during the night the train 
stood motionless on the line. I believed it had 
arrived at its destination, and expected every 
moment to hear the door opened and find myself 
in the clutches of the officials. After its long 
stoppage, however, the train again proceeded 
onwards. Rumbling over a bridge and leaving 
Omaha behind, it finally drew up at the Union 
Pacific Railway Transfer at Council Bluffs in 
the early morning of the sixth day. I lay 
prostrate on the floor partially insensible, 
having been five nights without water and 
nearly four days without food. 

Shortly after our arrival I heard voices near 
the wagon, and presently the opposite door to 
the one by which I had entered was opened. 
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“Gosh ! " exclaimed the man. 
is well loaded up." 

The bags were taken out one by one, until 
another exclamation of surprise was evoked, 
when the open space in the centre was noticed. 
Another moment and the man was shouting, 
“Good heavens! there is a dead man in the 
wagon ! ^ 

Several men pushed forward, and shouts were 
then raised for the foreman. 


“ This wagon 
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foreman appeared on the scene he immediately 
inquired who had broken the seal on the door, 
and the young man who had made the discovery 
proved that he had done so. 

* Good heavens!" ejaculated the foreman, 
aghast. “The man must have been ten to 
fourteen days in the wagon—all the way from 
California. Poor beggar! How he must have 
suffered. He is stone dead." 

They lifted me up with great gentleness, 


"The man was shouting, ‘Good heavens! there is a dead man in the wagon!’” 


In my enfeebled condition I had no difficulty 
in simulating death; and this I deliberately did, 
partly in fear of punishment, and partly to 
excite sympathy. My death-like pallor, haggard 
features, and helpless limbs were well calculated 
to mislead a crowd of excited men. When the 


while I remained perfectly passive, and carried 
me into a shed where a large fire was burning. 
Here, attracted no doubt by some movement 
on my part, one of the men put his hand over 
my heart and in great excitement shouted, “ His 
heart beats; he is not dead! Bring the doctor !” 
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When the doctor arrived and had examined 
me he explained that, though I was not dead, 
I was very near it, and he directed that small 
quantities of stimulants and beef-tea should be 
administered throughout the night at regular 
intervals. The men most cheerfully carried 
out the doctor's instructions, and I rapidly 
began to revive. 

The men were vastly interested in the case, 
and when towards morning I recovered my 
speech they were highly delighted. They made 
up a comfortable couch and kept me there all 
day, feeding me with gruel and beef-tea. When 
the night gang came on again the young man 
who had first discovered me volunteered to share 
his lodgings with me, and I was accordingly 
removed in a cart to a small saloon in the main 
thoroughfare, about a mile and a half from the 
Transfer. Here I was placed in bed, and enjoyed 
a good night’s sleep. 

I was able to dress and sit up all the following 
day, supplied by the kindly railway men with 
fowl and an abundance of good things, by which 
means I regained to a large extent my normal 
strength. 

Before my young friend left to join the night 
shift that evening I told him my story, and the 
good-natured fellow promised to speak to the 
foreman in my behalf and help me to obtain 
employment at the Railway Transfer. The fore- 
man at once agreed to engage me on the night 
shift, and on the third night of my arrival 
I commenced my duties at the Transfer. 

I was employed there for two months, from 
October to December, 1878, and my name was 
registered in the books as Albert Edward Elling- 
worth. My pay was one dollar fifty-five cents 
per night, seven nights a week. 

While at Council Bluffs I wrote a letter to my 
parents, in which I related many of the ex- 
periences now published in detail in THE WIDE 
WORLD MAGAZINE. 

Towards the end of December it was found 
necessary to discharge half the hands employed 
at the Transfer—myself included. I then 
applied for work at a large pork factory, but 
without success, all vacancies having been filled 
up by the discharged Transfer men, who were 
regularly engaged there during the winter season. 

To continue my journey to New York on foot 
was now impracticable, as the cold was so severe 
that I would soon have perished on the way. 

During my two months’ labours in Council 
Bluffs I had saved about forty dollars, and on 
inquiry I ascertained that the railway fare to 
New York was thirty-four dollars at the cheapest 
rate. : 

I had no option but to start immediately, 
and accordingly I purchased a ticket. The 


-the business at the end of six years. 


journey occupied about five days, and with my 
surplus savings I procured the food I required 
in the meantime, sleeping in the train throughout. 

Late one evening, with a single dollar in my 
pocket, I arrived at New York on Christmas 
Day, 1878. Six days later one of the officers on 
board an English steamer, the Anchoria, listened 
to my appeal for a job. Calling the engineer, 
the officer requested him to find me work in the 
bunkers, telling me the ship was sailing in a day 
or two. 

When the Anchoria arrived at Glasgow, after 
a rough voyage, as I had received no pay, and 
had taken the place of some disabled men, the 
stoker$ made a collection for me in reward for 
my extra work, and presented me with fifteen 
shillings. Otherwise, of course, I should have 
been absolutely penniless. 

As it was, the amount was insufficient to pay 
the railway fare from Glasgow to Nottingham, 
and the sailors accordingly advised me to walk 
across the country to Leith, and from there 
take a boat to Hull. This I did, subsequently 
safely reaching my native city. 

My sudden appearance, it is needless to say, 
gave my family a great shock, for they had not 
the remotest notion I had left America. My 
arrival, however, was none the less welcome, 
and a very happy relief to my parents’ many 
anxieties. 

In this manner I returned home after an 
absence of thirteen months, having accomplished 
a journey round the world at twenty years of 
age, without friend or companion, and practically 
penniless from start to finish. 

A few weeks after my return I obtained 
employment as porter in a local manufactory. 
Three months afterwards I was appointed sales- 
man at another house in the same line of business. 
My activity and industry in the interests of the 
firm induced the proprietor to sell me part of 
Finally 
it passed entirely into my possession, and I am 
now, at the age of fifty-four, in a position to 
retire altogether. 

In 1898 I was elected to the Nottingham Board 
of Guardians, and in 1904 became a member of 
the City Council. In 1906 I was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, re-elected for 
a second year in 1907, and in 1907 was appointed 
chairman of the assessment committee, which 
position I still hold. In 1909 I became sheriff, 
and in 1912 was elected as mayor of the city. 
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Frontier Life in 
South America. 


BY W. O. SIMON. 


The story of four years' wanderings amidst the forests and mountains of Peru and Bolivia, 
During this period many curious and exciting adventures befell the Author, and these he relates 
in chatty fashion, illustrating his narrative with some very interesting photographs. 


aN my last article I wrote more 
| especially of my adventures in the 
| mountainous sections of the great 
| Amazon basin. In this and the 
succeeding instalment I propose to 
deal with my experiences in the forests and 
rivers at the eastern foot of the Peruvian Andes, 
that unexplored region through which flows the 
mighty chain of waters that go to make the 
greatest river of the. world—the Amazon. 

In September, 1910, I arrived at Puerto 
Leguia, a small post by the Inambari River. 
Puerto Leguia, named after the present President 
of Peru, is the terminus of the road I had been 
making over the high Andes, to connect with the 
Amazonian chain of rivers. The station, which 
was three days’ journey from Chaquimayo, my 
headquarters on the road, consists merely cf 
a few log huts and a storehouse, built in a forest 
clearing some sixty feet above the Inambari 
River. 

From Puerto Leguia I intended to go down 
the Inambari by canoe to the Madre de Dios 
River, and there to see what possibilities there 
might be for rubber trading. I also wished to 
explore the upper Madre de Dios and Colorado 
Rivers for alluvial gold. 

Some months earlier I had dispatched a pre- 
liminary expedition in charge of a Peruvian 
named Nuñez, but, as grave rumours of fights 
with savages and other difficulties had reached 
me, I thought it advisable to go down myself 
to see how the land lay, and at the same time to 
take some rice—the staple food on such journeys 
—and other articles of which Nufiez might be 
in need. 

I had been employing a number of Japanese 
road-makers, and, that work completed, I turned 
them into canoe-men. They had cut out two 
good canoes for me from cedar tree-trunks 
growing by the river-bank, and now, to the 
number of eight, the Japanese were awaiting 
my arrival. Some days before setting out, one 
of them came into my office—three days’ ride 
from road-head—stood up to attention, and 
bowed that short, polite, yet not servile bow 
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which only the Japanese are masters of ; then, 
without a word, he handed over a small leather 
case with his Yokohama address written on it 
both in Roman and Japanese characters. The 
box contained his medal for the Russo-Japanese 
War, and was to be guarded in the office safe 
whilst he was away on his perilous expedition 
with me. If he did not answer to the roll-call 
on our return, he explained, then this one thing 
he prized above all others, this symbol of his 
honour, was to be sent to his family in Japan. 

After this it will seem strange to the reader 
to learn that most of my Japanese, as indeed the 
great bulk of the thousands of Japanese emigrants 
in Peru, had left their country to avoid con- 
scription. 

As we were preparing to embark I saw a tiny 
“ dug-out " crawling up the river. In the boat 
was a Chuncho savage, paddling—he had no 
strength to pole—with obvious difficulty. He 
was dressed in a spotted cotton shirt like a night- 
gown, that some savage tribes make from cotton 
they cultivate. As he drew into the bank I 
noticed that a horde of flies and mosquitoes 
surrounded him—a sure sign of a bad wound. 
We had to lift him out of the canoe, and then 
we saw a great bullet-wound in his neck, a hole 
into which one could almost put one’s fist. We 
washed the wound at once, and I poured into it 
a tablespoonful of creoline—the only antiseptic 
I had. This latter operation must have hurt 
our savage friend a good deal, but he was plucky, 
and hardly winced under it. Then we bound 
him up and laid him in a little grass hammock, 
with a cigarette to cheer him whilst some rice 
was being boiled for him. When he was com- 
fortable I chatted to him as best I could in the 
Chuncho tongue. This language is very simple, 
and its vocabulary is minute. ‘“‘ Chapi-chapi,” 
for instance, means dinner, all other meals, and 
all kinds of food and feeding; “ tasa-tasa,” 
hunting, bows and arrows, and so on. 

The savage was, it appeared, chief of a small 
tribe living lower down the Inambari. One 
night they were attacked by savages from another 
river, a tribe armed with rifles. The women 
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and children were carried away in the enemy's 
canoes, and all the men killed, save our friend, 
who was given up for dead. He had lain a day 
and a night in hiding, still as death, for fear of 
the enemy's return, and had then crawled up the 
river in a small canoe that had been hidden in 
the jungle. When he arrived at Puerto Leguia 
the poor wretch had not tasted food for three 
days. He had been too weak to hunt or to spear 
fish, the savage method of fishing. 

I left my personal servant, a half-breed Peru- 
vian, in charge of the camp at Puerto Leguia. 
He was a married man with a family, so I would 
not take him on my risky canoe expedition. 
I told him to give the savage food, and to look 
after the poor fellow until he could make the 
three days' journey to our main camp, where we 
had a dispensary. On my return to head- 
quarters a month afterwards, I found the savage 
there, being tended by my Austrian mule-and- 
man doctor and getting on nicely. A few days 
after my arrival, however, and before the wound 
was healed, the Chuncho walked away into the 
forest and disappeared, without a word of good- 
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bye or thanks. Such is their way. Two months 
later he turned up again, two of his womenfolk 


with him. He had found his way through the : 


jungle to where his enemy’s camp was, had done 
some quiet knifing in the dark, and, as he smilingly 
informed us, here were his two wives ! 

Just before midday I gave the order to embark. 
Four Japanese, three half-breeds, my dog 
Bunny, and myself went in the large canoe, 


The wounded Chuncho savage at Puerto Leguia. 


which I named Chaguimayo, after our head- 
quarters ; and four Japanese in a smaller canoe 
that I christened Yokohama, out of com- 
pliment to its crew. The name pleased them 
and fired their enthusiasm to such an extent 
that they kept pace throughout with my own 
better-built and better-manned boat. The 
Japanese and the half-breeds were by no means 
on good terms with each other when I arrived. 
The half-breeds always try to treat the Japanese 
as inferiors, whereas the contrary is really the 
case. Thus I had my work cut out to secure 
the harmony necessary for good canoe work. 
As a matter of fact, had not I, a white man, 
been present, I believe either race would have 
done its best to drown the other. 

My converse with the half-breeds was in 
Spanish, and with the Japanese in a mixture of 
Spanish, Chuncho, and English. One man, 
Tachawada, acted as my faithful servant 
throughout the expedition, in addition to 
working hard with the paddle in the daytime 
and assisting with the cooking in the evening. 

We paddled along easily with the six-knot 
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current for a mile, until we came to the junction 
of the Marcopata River with the Inambari. 
Here the latter river bends sharply to the right 
between a wide rock canyon. Glorious woods 
cover the hillsides, coming to an abrupt end 
on the black rock eighty feet above the river. 
We passed swiftly through the gorge and heard 
ahead the roar of a rapid. We were, of course, 
bootless and trouserless in the canoes, and 
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ready for emergencies; our food-tins and kit 
tied by wire either to the cedar-wood sides or 
else to rubber bags that would float if we 
capsized. 

The river was at its lowest, consequently the 
rapids were at their worst. In the wet season, 
with a twenty-foot rise of water-level, all the 
rapids disappear. 

It was but a few moments after we had heard 
the grinding sound of the river rushing over the 
stones of the rapids, and had seen the rough 
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water ahead, that we bumped on to the shallows. 
We at once jumped into the water, tugging, 
lifting, and pulling the canoe along over the 
stony beach. The shallow water, with its rushing 
along at twelve or fifteen knots an hour, helped 
us greatly, though at the same time it cut our 
feet and legs about with the stones and boulders 
dislodged in its headlong course. 

We dragged the boats for fifty yards to the 
end of the shallows, and then stood ready for 
the critical moment of embarkation. Round 
the sides of a rapid-beach there are generally 
two narrow channels into which the main 
volume of the river is compressed, with the 
result that those channels are a seething, surging 


mass of water in which no canoe can live. Where 
Vol. xxx.—38. 


The junction of the Marcopata and the Inambari Rivers. 


the beach ends the two channels meet and dash 
into each other, making waves several feet high 
until the next bend of the river is reached. 
There the main body of water shoots up against 
the river-bank, and is thrown off again inʻa 
circular swirl that forms a whirlpool. Dependent 
on the force and volume of the rapid are the 
width and depth and danger of the whirlpool 
that always succeeds it. 

When my crew were ready at their stations, 
all save the “ popero," or steersman, leaped 
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back into the canoe and grasped their paddles. 
A second later the “ popero” (a Japanese), 
who had been steadying the boat whilst we got 
in, pushed it off the end of the beach and jumped 
on to the stern just as the force of water shot us 
into the waves of the main stream. Orders were 
now unnecessary. Every man’s eye was centred 
ahead, and our muscles were strained to break- 
ing-point in the great effort to paddle an abso- 
lutely true course through the swirling water. 
A very slight deviation from the straight, and 
we should at once be broadside on to the waves 
and overturned in the mad rush of water, to 
be dragged on to the whirlpool and eternity. 
We managed to keep our course, notwith- 
standing that the water surged over us, half 
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swamping the boat. We were no sooner out of 
the worst of the waves than we were shooting 
round the edge of the whirlpool, where another 
great effort had to be made to counteract the 
sucking force that was pulling us to its fatal 
centre. We passed safely, however, and were 
able to beach the canoe so as to empty the water 
out and rest a moment before facing the next 
rapid. We were sorry to find that our supply 
of sugar had been washed overboard. This was 
an uncomfortable loss to the expedition, as was 
later on the loss of our salt in similar circum- 
stances. 


Paddling down the Inambari. 
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During that day and the next we had more 
than fifty rapids and whirlpools to pass in our 
journey down the Inambari. The swiftness of 
the river, however, was such that each operation 
lasted but a very few minutes. The sensation 
of excitement has not been equalled by anything 
else I have known in life. Quickness of eye and 


a habit of decision are soon acquired in such 
canoe journeys, where failure to grasp a situa- 
tion and to act at once will assuredly spell 
death. 

We saw a good deal of animal life in our 
progress down the river. 


At one time it would 


The two canoes on the Inambari— Bunny,” the Author's dog, concerning whom he tells some interesting stories, is seen in the 
From a) foreground. [Ph 
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be a number of otters swimming and bobbing 
about ahead. At another a drove of wild, pigs 
or tapirs would draw a stray shot from us. 
“Sambo ” monkeys would scream from the 
tree-branches, wild hens would cackle, and every 
now and then, when we landed, we would see 
tracks of tigers and pumas. 

All the time the great heat and glare of the 
tropics beat down upon us. My dog Bunny 
suffered greatly, and I had constantly to dash 
water on his head. Each time we landed to 
empty water from the canoe poor Bunny 
would rush into the nearest brush to bury him- 
self for a moment in the cool leaves of the forest. 
On our journey upstream on the way back, by 
the way, the faithful animal was instrumental 
in saving our lives. 

At a certain point in the Inambari there are 
two bad rapids, with but two hundred yards of 
ordinary river to separate them. We had 
laboriously hauled our canoe up and over the 
stones and boulders of the first, and poled it 
up the fast current to the second, when we had 
again to take to the water, which was flowing 
over the falls at some fifteen knots an hour. 
On arriving at last at the deep water above the 
rapid, we leaped into the boat, grasped our punt- 
poles, and poled away for dear life towards the 
bank and shallow water, where we could make 
better progress. 

Whether it was that the river above this 
particular rapid was exceptionally deep or more 
than usually swift, I cannot well say ; perhaps 
both. At any rate, when we had, with great 
difficulty, poled some hundred yards against the 
current, we thought from the way the stream 
cut by our bow that we were making fair head- 
way. Suddenly we were startled by Bunny's 
jumping up from the bottom of the canoe, where 
he had been lying on the top of our cargo, and 
there giving tongue to a death-howl. Anyone 
who has heard a dog's cry in face of imminent 
death will be able to realize the effect Bunny's 
action had on us. 

The dog's instinct had drawn our attention 
to the fact that, in spite of our apparent progress, 
we were in reality slipping backwards to the 
falls again. In their excitement the Japs began 
yelling orders in Japanese, and the half-breeds 
in Spanish and Quechua. I knew we stood no 
chance if there was confusion, so, snatching my 
revolver from its case, which was tied to the 
canoe side, I threatened to shoot the first man 
who spoke. The necessary silence was unbroken, 
save for Bunny’s unearthly howls. I recog- 
nized that, as we had no time to turn the canoe 
to go down bow foremost, all our efforts must 
be used to shoot the rapids in the position we 
were—that is, stern forward, and that we must 


paddle hard backwards to prevent our being 
swung down broadside on. We had no time to 
reach a shallow part of the rapids, where we could 
have jumped as usual on to the beach, but must 
take our chance among the waves of the deeper 
water. 

In less than a minute from Bunny’s first 
warning we were in the rapids. Bunny, pro- 
bably over-frightened by the roar and rush, 
tried to leap off the canoe. I 1isked my paddle 
for a moment and grabbed him just in time, 
throwing him head downwards against the 
thwarts, where he lay stunned for some while 
after. The canoe sides were awash, but never- 
theless we managed to get through safely into 
the short reach of fairly smooth water that 
separated us from the next danger-zone. 

It would have been impossible to avoid a 
capsize, stern on and full of water as our boat was, 
had we been carried on to the second falls. We 


therefore strained every muscle to paddle into 


the bank. "We had the best part of a hundred 
yards to cut across, and all the time were being 
dragged on towards the next rapids. We were 
almost on top of them when we reached jumping 
depth, and were thus enabled to haul the cance 
safely ashore. I then bathed Bunny's head, 
and he was soon all right agzin. 

But let me return to our downward journey. 
About three in the afternoon, as we were paddling 
easily down a peaceful reach of the river, a 
volley of rifle-shots spattered on the water 
round us from the jungle, fortunately without 
effect. 

The rumours we had heard before setting out 
of trouble between our advance expedition and 
the savages at once came to our minds. How- 
ever, we shouted that we were friends, and asked 
our assailants to come out of the wood and talk 
tous. Their reply was a fresh volley of bullets. 
I preferred a fight on the river-bank, where 
we might be able to take cover and fire back, 
to being picked off, helpless in the canoes, by 
an invisible enemy, so I gave the order to paddle 
into the farther bank. My men's blood was up, 
and they were anxious to retaliate. We had 
half-a-dozen Winchesters with us, but I did not 
see that any advantage was to be gained by 
wasting our small stock of ammunition upon an 
enemy we could not see. I therefore forbade 
my party to fire, and beached the canoes. 
I made the men lie down behind them, osten- 
sibly to rest, but really to take advantage of the 
cover thus provided. Then I took Tachawada, 
my servant, and another Japanese up the beach 
a short way, and collected firewood. 

Our attackers from over the river had now 
ceased firing, and were evidently waiting for 
our next move. We brought the firewood down 
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to the safe side of the canoe and boiled water 
for tea. It had occurred to me that our enemy 
might have mistaken us for another party— 
as afterwards proved to be the case—and that 
if they saw us peacefully cooking they might 
not further molest us. The plan worked out 
as I anticipated, and had the further advantage 
of instilling a little confidence and courage into 
the half-breeds, who had become very excited 
when under fire. Tea over, we set out again 
downstream, and were left alone by the enemy. 


and sores, and likely to die if they came on with 
my expedition. I therefore sent them back 
in their canoe to road-head, and added Nufiez 
and the other two men to my party. In view 
of his object in coming up the river, he was not 
a very desirable companion to us, and I had some 
little trouble with the Japanese and others who 
wanted to leave the “ Jonah " to his fate alone. 
Naturally I could not accede to this inhuman 
request, consequently Nufiez came into my 
canoe next to me, where he would be fairly safe 
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We had not gone far before we saw a small 
canoe with six men in it being slowly poled up- 
stream. We recognized Nuñez and some half- 
breeds of. our advance expedition. Of course, 
we repaired to the bank for a pow-wow. Nuñez, 
I may say, had been away in the rivers for six 
months. It appeared that he was on his way 
upstream to hunt up a small tribe of fifteen 
savages to whom he had given guns and food 
so that they should act as canoe crews on his 
journeys. The savages had taken all Nuñez 
had offered them, and then cleared away in the 
night. They were evidently the men who had 
just before fired on me. I expect they thought 
at first that I was Nuñez on their track. 

Three of Nufiez’s men were sick with fever 


The canoe “ Yokohama” in rough water below a rapid. 


(Photograph. 


from any unfortunate "accident" my men might 
otherwise bring about. 

At five o'clock, half an hour before sun- 
down, we made camp for the night on a high 
beach some thirty yards from the water's edge. 
I told off my party into squads, one to chop 
firewood, another to cut bamboo poles for the 
cooking triangles, and a third to suspend a canvas 
sheet that I intended to use as a rain shelter 
for myself. Still another gang was ordered to 
unload the canoes and make all secure for the 
night. Then a Japanese I had appointed cook 
boiled the dinner, which that night consisted 
of rice, plantains, and turtle eggs. The plan- 
tains we had taken from a deserted plantation 
of the savages we had lately passed ; the turtle 
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eggs we had dug up from a sandy beach during 
the day. Our meal was washed down by tea, 
salt and sugar being, alas! as already related, 
a minus quantity, owing to our difficulties in 
the rapids. 

I chewed my meal, plate in hand and walking 
about. IfI stayed in one spot a minute a hungry 
horde of biting flies, mosquitoes, and large red 
ants would devour me and my food. After 
dinner, in which I took good care that Bunny 
should participate, though he did not relish the 
fare any more than I did, I made the round of 
the camp, and arranged for watches to be kept 
beside the canoes, in case the savages came on 
us, or the river rose with a freshet. Then I saw 
to it that the fire should be kept up all night 
to keep off prowling jaguars, and finally I crept 
into the comfort of my mosquito net, the faithful 
Bunny lying on the ground at my side, 


and Tachawada—though unbidden—at my feet. 

The steaming mist that rose from the river 
and the mud-flats just below our camp was 
being swept away by a rising wind as I fell 
I was, however, soon awakened by 


asleep. 


know this part of the tropics, the rain presently 
changed to hail My canvas shelter stood the 
wind and the rain well, but the force of the hail 
was too much for it, and soon a stream of water 
filtered through my cover on to me, Tachawada, 
and Bunny. The palm-leaf shelters that the 
men had rigged up for themselves also gave way 
before the hail, so we were a pretty miserable 
camp. However, the storm passed and left 
a bright moon in its place. Wet as we were, 
we slept, worn out with fatigue, but we were 
fated not to slumber for long. Bunny was 
the next disturber. Suddenly he leaped up, 
barking loudly, and ran towards the canoes. 
In a moment the whole camp was aroused. 
I grabbed my rifle, which was always close at 
hand, pushed open my mosquito net, and followed 
the dog. The two Japanese guards were before 
me, shooting at a dark mass by the side of the 
canoes. 

Of course, our first thought had been savages, 
come to take the canoes away and then kill us 
at their leisure. The dark mass disappeared 
into the jungle that came to the water's edge, 


AE » 


F»om a) 
a blinding flash of forked lightning, followed by 
a great thunderclap close at hand. The forest 
trees near by sighed in the hot wind, and then, 
with a rush, came the rain. Not rain in drops, 
not pouring rain, but great sluices of water that 
seemed as if they were released from some huge 
dam—in fine, the rain that one only sees (and 
feels) in the tropics. 

As though by magic the air cooled, and, 
shivering, I drew my damp blanket over me. 
Curious as it may seem to those who do not 


Emu iiis 
Hauling one of the canoes through a rapid by main strength. 
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and proved by the moonlight to be nothing 
more dangerous than a tapir that had strolled 
down to drink in the river. 

After this alarm we slept again till about five 
o’clock, when the first flush of dawn showed in 
the east. The various squads set about their 
tasks of cooking and camp-clearing, whilst I had 
a dip in the mist-enveloped river. My bathe 
was not without adventure, for I had to tell off 
two men to splash round me with poles to scare 
away alligators. Again, as I came out of the 
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water, close to the jungle, I just missed treading 
on a large snake that had swum across the river. 
One of the men smashed its head in with a pole, 
fortunately just in time to prevent an angry 
bite. 

Tea and rice and a piece of fish that Tachawada 
had caught and toasted over the fire were then 
eaten by us all, including Bunny, and we were 
ready for the day's journey soon after sun-up. 

The Inambari here began to widen out, often 
to a mile, with large islands and beaches inter- 


Another view on the Inambari— The hills seen in the distance are the last spurs of the Andes. 


palo ” (tree-trunk), and we would see ahead of 
us a slight ripple of water, or perhaps a twig or 
small branch swaying against the stream. The 
twig would be part ofa great submerged tree. 
If our cedar canoe, making its six knots an hour, 
were to knock against it, the little craft would 
split open like an egg. One of the canoes of 
the advance expedition had been lost in this 
way, and two men drowned. 

Near the mouth of the Inambari the whole 
width of the river is covered with tell-tale 


From a Photograph. z 


spacing the water. The hilly country was passed 
and the last spur of the great Andes left behind. 
Illimitable tracts of flat, forest-covered land now 
bordered the river-banks, to continue uninter- 
rupted for four thousand miles along the Amazon 
basin to the Atlantic. 

It was in these wide and slower-flowing reaches 
that another danger became increasingly immi- 
nent—that of sunken trees. In the deeper and 
faster-flowing upper river the banks are high, 
and therefore not often inundated. But few 
trees are carried away by the river, and when 
they fall they are generally forced swiftly down- 
stream to the shallower and more sluggish water 
of the lower reaches, where the soft river-bed 
affords them a resting-place. 

I had our keenest-eyed man standing up in 
the bow of my canoe, and all of us assisted him 
when we could. A cry would come of “ palo- 


ripples. We were hard put to it to pilot our 
swift little boat through the danger-zone, and 
the fact that we saw alligators basking on the 
mud-banks at the lower end of the river did 
not increase the attractions of an upset. In 
the rapids we were not likely to meet with these 
wide-mouthed beasts, and we were therefore 
fairly comfortable whilst hauling the canoes over 
the beaches. We had some narrow escapes from 
rayas, however, and a Jap had his leg badly 
cut by one. The raya is a large flat-fish with 
two spiked knives in its long tail. As the raya 
swims by in a shallow rapid it swishes its nasty 
tail about. If a leg or body be within range, 
the owner suffers painful damage. 

Towards evening we neared the great Madre 
de Dios River, into which the Inambari flows. 
Just before the junction the latter river divides 
into two arms, with an island some two miles 
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long in between. The right arm, which is usually 
the safer for navigation, was at the time of our 
arrival impassable, owing to the recent and 
excessive drought that had caused the formation 
of perilous rapids. We had, in consequence, to 
take the wide left arm, down which the main 
volume of the river was then flowing. 

The reader can imagine the enormous force 
of water that was being shot into the Madre de 
Dios, when he realizes that the Inambari at its 
left arm junction was three hundred yards wide, 
perhaps thirty feet in depth, and flowing at six 
knots an hour. This great mass of water met 
the Madre de Dios, itself four hundred yards 
wide here, at a right angle. The current of the 
Inambari being faster than the Madre de Dios, 
the former river cut its way through the latter, 
right across to the farther bank. There the 
Inambari was thrown back, and surged round in 


near its mouth.) The circles of seething water 
curled inwards and downwards, screw-fashion, 
to their centre, which appeared as a great hole, 
at least six feet below. the level of the outer 
rim. 

Towards evening our party had become so 
accustomed to great danger and perilous risks 
during that day and the previous one that we 
were somewhat callous as to the value of life. 
All of us had lived a long time in forest country, 
and the desperate chances we had had to take 
had made us—temporarily, at any rate— 
fatalistic as to our future. When I say, therefore, 
that shortly before sundown we were but two 
hours away from our permanent trading station, 
with its huts and food supplies, near the mouth - 
of the Inambari, and that we were all worn out 
with fatigue, the reader will perhaps under- 
stand why the whole party was eager to firish 


* Fishing” in the Inambari—They exploded a stick of dynamite in the water and then dived for the fish killed by the charge. 
From a Photograph. 


a nuge circle two hundred yards in diameter, 
to join up again with the water flowing to the 
bank. The whirlpool thus formed was probably 
one of the largest in the world. (I have purposely 
used the past tense in this description, as the 
course of the Inambari is constantly changing 


this stage of the journey without camping out 
another night. In fact, we decided to cross the 
great whirlpool by moonlight. 

In the daytime the passage would be of great 
danger, and in our desperate frame of mind we 
thought a little greater risk would not matter. 
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The half-breeds said, “ Lo que ha de ser, no 
puede faltar" (That which has to be cannot 
fail to occur). We relied on skimming round 
a section of the outer rim and leaping out of the 
canoe at a certain spot where there was a sub- 
merged sandbank, known to some of the Japanese. 
If we lighted on this bank, we could drag the 
canoe out of the vortex and set it in fairly safe 
water in the main stream of the Madre de Dios. 
If we were carried past the shallows, however, 
then it was the end for us all. 

We waited just before the junction of the 
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two rivers until the moon shone clearly and free 
from clouds, saw to it that our cargo was well 
stowed, and then paddled out into mid-stream. 
A minute later and our canoe was caught in the 
outer circle and swung round, all of us straining 
our paddles to breaking-point to keep the bow 
from the ring of death. As luck would have it, 
a dark cloud obscured the moon at this critical 
moment, and so it was in almost complete dark- 
ness that we approached the spot where we 
must jump or die. A shout and a splash, and 
my trusty Japanese look-out man was in the 
water up to his neck, wrenching and tugging to 
hold back the canoe. In a trice I was after him, 
and, being a tall man, got a firmer hold. The 
rest of the crew quickly followed. 

For several minutes it seemed as if the suction 
would prove too much for us. On the one side 
were we desperate men, hauling and pulling 
for our lives ; on the other, the wild force of 
untamed Nature doing its utmost to drag us 
over the line of life in this great tug-of-war. 
Whilst we were struggling, the storm-clouds 
swept by and left the moon lighting up the 


Cooking the midday meal 


scene. Never shall I forget that moment! 
Slowly we won our footing and our canoe was 
pulled into safety. 

I may say that the small canoe Yokohama 
awaited our safe passage before itself shooting 
the whirlpool, our boat pointing a sure mark 
for its course. 

Half an hour later we arrived at Puerto 
Alianza, our little trading post, and there enjoyed 
the luxury of sleeping in log huts, fairly secure 
from rain, though not free from the inevitable 
mosquitoes and “ manta blancas," or “ white- 


of plantains and rice, (Photograph, 


hoods,” a species of particularly hungry fly that 
infests the Madre de Dios. 

We had been fortunate in our journey, as 
no lives had been lost. It is very rare that 
expeditions going up or down the Inambari 
in the dry season do not lose some men, 

Shortly before my party a Peruvian trader 
had started out on rafts with a number of men, 
a hundred and thirty goats, and considerable 
supplies of food, to trade for rubber. A. third 
of the men were lost, the whole of the cargo, 
and all but forty-six of the goats. My own 
assistant, Nufiez, who later on set up on his own 
account as a trader, was drowned in a whirlpool 
with three of his men on his very next voyage 
down the river. In the wet season, though, 
when rapids and whirlpools are not nearly so 
dangerous, the risks are not so great. 

The day after my arrival at Puerto Alianza 
I set off, accompanied by three Japanese, three 
half-breeds, and Bunny, in a small canoe to 
journey up the Madre de Dios. The strange 
scenes I witnessed on this voyage I shall describe 
in my last article. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Close Call. 


TOLD BY J. V. RYAN AND SET DOWN BY PAUL TRENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMBRFIELD. 


What happened to a young *'tenderfoot" on a ranch in Colorado. 


JN the spring of 1912 I had business 
in Toronto, Canada. Istayed at the 
King Edward VII. Hotel, in Adelaide 
| Street East, and here I became 
acquainted with a Mr. J. V. Ryan, 
a young man of about twenty-three. He told 
me the following story, which I am convinced is 
absolutely true, as I have the utmost confidence 
in him, 


I went to the States in the early part of 1911, 
and after some knocking 
about in the West secured 
employment at Libby, 
McNeil's ranch B24, near 
the North Forks of the 
Concho River, in Colorado. 
Everything went along all 
right until February, 1912, 
when a party of us were sent 
out about fifty miles from 
the ranch on outpost duty 
for a round-up turn. Here 
some of us "struck: lucky ” 
at a small stream where we 
went to wash up, for in the 
sand we found a deposit of 
gold-dust. 

We promptly took posses- 
sion of a deserted miners' 
camp in the neighbourhood, 
and Tom May and I, who for 
a long time had been the 
best of chums, installed our- 
selves in one of the old 
shacks. 

Although Tom and I had 
been good friends in the 
past, we had not been gold-seeking long before 
I decided to quit him, for he had become ‘an 
habitual drunkard. Accordingly, after a few 
words, I went to a rickety hut near the stream 
and made it as home-like as possible, leaving 
May in possession at the first shack. 


Mr. J. V. Ryan, the Narrator ofthis remarkable 
story. 


From a Photograph. 


I had spent a hard day in the washings, and 
was returning home, well satisfied with my 
siftings, when, just as I got to my door, I saw 
the whole population of the little camp rushing 
towards my shack. I stood stil waiting, 
wondering what on earth was the matter. 
They came on shouting, and when they were 
quite near one of the foremost caught sight of 
me at the door. 

“There he is!" he yelled. “ That's him! 
Some on ye get round to the back, or he'll give 
us the slip. Come out like 
a man, you scoundrel, and 
face the music! ”? 

* Shut up your jaw, Jim, 
and let me tell him what we 
want him for," interrupted 
another man. Then, turning 
towards me, he said, sternly, 
“Ryan, you're accused of 
stealing’ Tom May’s bit o' 
dust, and there's men here 
who say they can prove it. 
Now, be a man and own up. 
Give Tom back his dust, and 
the boys won't be too hard 
on ye. But if you don't, IIl 
not say as we won't give you 
a drop too much." . 

I was utterly astounded 
by the charge. Tom May 
and I had lived comfortably 
together until his habit of 
coming home drunk every 
night had caused a bitter 
quarrel between us, and then, 
as related, we had separated. 
Tom still lived in the hut, and 
I had gone to my present abode. I was so 
astonished by the accusation that for a moment 
I could not answer. My hesitation was my 
undoing. Before I could recover myself I found 
the half-drunken crowd surging round me, and 
in less than a minute I was a prisoner in their 
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hands. The leader of the mob shouted to those 
who held me to be gentle, as I was to be tried 
there and then. 

After a lot of confusion, everybody shouting 
and nobody listening, a man named Rafferty 
took a stand on my barrow outside the door 
and managed to attract the attention of the mob 
by firing his revolver in the air a few times. 
Then he started to give them some directions 
in respect to the constitution of a “ Judge 
Lynch " court. 

* You, O'Hagan, and you, Lebass, take the 
men aside and choose twelve as a jury," he 


ordered. “We'll give him a fair trial. In the 
meantime, let Thompson, Reynolds, and May 
go into Ryan's shack and search for the dust. 
You, May, are a relative of Tom's, so be careful 
in your work." 

I was soon tied to a tree close by my door, 
and the jury, quickly chosen, were only waiting 
the result of the search. I knew that under 
the rough planking of my hut, close beside my 
cot, there was a substantial bag of gold-dust. 
Tom May had had an equal chance with me in 
seeking and washing the dust, but he had spent 


much of his findings in drink, whereas I had saved 
all mine, for I had in my mind's eye a girl and 
a cottage away in Glencree, County Wicklow. 
I knew the temper of the fellows. Maddened 
by the vile stuff called, aptly enough, *'rot- 
gut " whisky, they were in no condition to weigh 
any evidence for or against me. I felt quite 
Sick, for I was certain that the full penalty for 
what they considered a capital offence would 
be exacted. 

Presently the searchers inside the shack gave 
a shout, and in another moment they appeared 
in the doorway, Tom's cousin holding up to 


view a canvas bag, which I knew held my 
savings. 

* Look here, boys!" he shouted. “ Here is 
the very bag which poor Tom showed me only 
last night, when he paid me my winnings." 

“Where is Tom?” asked somebody. And 
the crowd took up the question, “ Aye, where's 
Tom ? 

A hush fell on the mob for a moment. 
the cry was heard on every side. 

* Wheres Tom May? Go and bring him. 
Tom! Tom May! Where's Tom?” 


Then 
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Everybody asked the question, but no one 
could answer it. 

Once more Rafferty mounted the barrow, 
and soon had the crowd listening to him. 

* Jim, you and Lebass go over to Tom's 
shack and fetch him," he said. “He should 
be here as principal witness, anyhow. This 
court can't go on without him." 

Jim Rafferty, then, was to be my judge. 
That meant little chance for me, for I had given 
Rafferty a well-merited thrashing some few days 
previously for an insult of a gross nature, and 
I knew that he hated me. 

Soon the messengers came back with the 
news that Tom was not to be found. After a 
while it was decided to put me down in a vile 
hole in the vicinity, and to keep me there until 
such a time as Tom could be found. 

Some of the drunken brutes were for an 
immediate execution, but the “judge” ruled 
them out of order, and I was accordingly dragged 


''dead with pain. 


My head ached terribly ; I 
felt as if it were going to burst. After a few 
hours of this awful agony I became unconscious, 
and when I came to myself I fancied I was in 
a saloon where they were throwing dice, for I 
could hear the rattle. 

" Good heavens!" had almost escaped my 
lips, but my eyes just then caught a sight that 
paralyzed my tongue. I had heard a rattle 
right enough, one of the most deadly that ever 
struck on a human ear. It was the awful signal 
of the diamond rattlesnake. > 

Coiled at my side, with its ugly head poised 
and its eyes shining like points of fire, was a full- 
grown rattler. Every movement of its writhing 
coils gave rise to the awful, sound that had 
roused me. As ina trance I watched the swaying 
of its head, and wondered where it would strike. 
The cords had numbed my body, but I wondered 
if the reptile would notice the drops of cold 
sweat which dripped off my face. 

But here I was compelled to turn my starting 
eyes on the other side, for the same awful sound 
came close to my ear. Then—horrors!—I felt 
the cold, loathsome muzzle of the reptile move 
over my forehead, and the scaly length of its 
body drag its awful coils right across my face ! 


“I felt the scaly length of its body drag its awful coils right across my face!” 


to a dismal old tunnel, leading Heaven only 
knows where, and, securely bound, thrown a few 
yards within its foul depths. They placed a 
guard at the entrance, and left me, bound hand 
and foot, lying on my back on the damp floor. 
Out there in Colorado there is no twilight, 
and suddenly it became dark as pitch. I could 
not sleep, for the wretches who tied me up had 
drawn the ropes so tightly as to stop the circula- 
tion from my knees down, and my hands felt 


In a moment the place was alive with sound ; 
I seemed to be in a nest of the creatures. The 
sight was so unnerving that I lost consciousness, 
and it is a mercy that it so happened. When 
I again knew anything about the world it was 
daylight. The sound that had awakened me 
was caused by the entrance of four men, who 
dragged me to my feet and, cutting the rope 
which bound my legs, told me to follow. No 
matter how willing I might be to obey, I could 
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not even stand, much less walk. But my escort 
was only too willing to carry me, for, as one 
fellow remarked callously, “ It will be his last 
jaunt.” 

Arrived at my hut, they propped me up 
against the wall. I looked round anxiously at 
the faces of the crowd, but I saw nothing to give 
me any hope. Indeed, there seemed to be a 
sullen desire on their part to begin the work they 
had at heart—to hang me to the nearest tree. 

Presently some sort of order was brought 
about by the “ judge,” whose first words drove 
the blood from my face in a rush to my heart. 


“I could not account for my respite, and sat staring 
at the corpse and waiting. 


Had I not been leaning. against the hut I should time. You have seen with your own eyes the 
have fallen. dead body of poor Tom May——” 

“ Citizens," he shouted, “ there's little use in Here I became faint, and two rough fellows 
my telling you what you all know well by this came to my assistance. 
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“ The prisoner not only did that meanest of 
mean acts—robbed his pard," went on the 
* judge,” “ but he now has to answer the charge 
of murder as well." 

Here he had to draw a gun and threaten the 
crowd, who hung back as he proceeded. 

* Jack Ryan, you are charged with murder 
and robbery. What have you to say in your 
defence ? ” 

All I could do, of course, was to deny auy 
knowledge of the imputed crimes, and the 
* judge " then told the crowd how, at a late 
hour at night, a party, searching for Tom May, 
had come across his body lying near the hut 
I occupied, hidden in a dense mass of underbush. 
He had been dead for some hours, and the 
opinion of everyone present, said Rafferty, 
would back his own as regarded the person who 
had killed him. 

“What say you, citizens? Is the prisoner 
guilty ? " he concluded. 

With a mighty shout the crowd answered, 
“ Guilty ! " 

When the noise had died down the “ judge " 
proceeded complacently. x 

“ Wall, boys, take him to that tree yonder 
-and finish him. That’s the sentence of this 
here court." 

I was more overcome by the news of Tom's 
death than by the knowledge that my own life 
was forfeited. But just here, for some reason 
or other, a halt was called in the proceedings. 
There was a whispered confab between the 
“judge” and a few of the leaders, and the 
result was that I was taken back to the cave 
and placed in the same position as before. 

Quietness seemed to have settled down on the 
camp, for no sound save the tramp, tramp of 
my guard disturbed the stillness of the place. 
I begged the sentry to place me outside, 
teling him of my experience with the snakes, 
but he was hard as stone, and would not listen 
to me. 

Wearied out in mind and body, I soon fell 
asleep, in spite of my fears. I was awakened, 
by the sound of footsteps, and, looking up, 
I saw at the entrance four men, who carried on 
their shoulders the dead body of Tom May ! 

Entering, they placed the corpse in a sitting 
position opposite to where I sat, leaning against 
the opposite wall. The face was cruelly dis- 
torted, and gave ample indication of a horrible 
end. There was no visible sign to indicate the 
manner of his death, and failing any tangible 


proof of how he had died, the men had fastened 
their suspicions on me. 
I could not account for my respite, and sat 


staring at the corpse and waiting. 


Night came at last, and then, to make the 
face of my supposed victim more plain, the 
wretches placed two lamps in such a position that 
Ilay in obscurity, while the corpse showed up 
in all the ghastliness of death. 

One thing I felt thankful for—the snakes 
avoided the light, and I was not molested. 

In spite of the horrors of my position I slept 
well, and next morning, much to my surprise, 
I was conducted to my own hut, and told that 
I was to be closely guarded until the authorities 
at Fort Henderick could be communicated 
with. 

At about noon on the day following my watch 
with the corpse of Tom May, there arrived in 
camp a detachment of twenty troopers, led by 
a Captain Morrington. The whole circum- 
stances were placed before him, and the soldiers 
formed three sides of a square, with the captain 
on its fourth side. I stood between two soldiers, 
while the witnesses were collected in a group at 
the right of the officer. 

Evidence as to the finding of the body was 
given by those who discovered it. The captain 
asked to see the spot. He and two soldiers 
went to the back of my hut, and one of them 
crept into the bush to see the exact spot. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet, giving one 
startled cry— Rattlers!” Everybody got as 
far away as possible, and the captain, returning 
to the group of men, demanded to see the body. 
He glanced at it and then turned towards the 
crowd. 

“ You are a lot of hot-headed fools ! ” he said. 
“ Anyone with eyes can see that the man died 
of snake-bite." 

And so it proved. Tom had gone to hide 
the gold which he had previously, in a fit of 
spite, accused me of stealing, and had been 
bitten by a rattler after doing so.. When the 
bush was burned to clear away the snakes, the 
place was found to be literally alive with the 
venomous creatures. Tom's gold was found in 
a hole which served as an exit from the cave in 
which I had been confined. The finding of the 
gold, of course, completely exonerated me, and 
the men vied with one another in making a fuss 
of me. 

Poor May! In his drunken spite he dug a 
pit for me, but fell into it himself. 


Ocean 


Treasure-Trove. 


BY 
JAMES G. McCURDY. 


The Norwegian steamship ' Cuzco," whose plucky skipper, declining all assistance, brought his ship back to port unaided, thus 
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saving his owners a very large sum for salvage. 
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A case of salvage appeals to the sailor very much in the same way as buried treasure does to 


the man ashore. 


In this article Mr. McCurdy deals with some rich rewards earned by 


plucky salvors for assisting marine unfortunates on the Pacific coast of the United States. 
The narrative is illustrated with a number of very striking photographs. 


ALVAGE is one of those overworked 

words with half-a-dozen meanings. 
In a marine sense it is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the act of saving a 
vessel from the perils of the sea, to 
the claim entered, and to the final monetary 
award. On land it is a term which, by common 
usage, has come to embrace the recovery of 
goods, of whatever nature, that have been 
placed in jeopardy. 

One thing is certain—there are but few words 
that awaken keener anticipation in the minds 
of those who traffic upon the deep than the 
magic term “salvage ” when applied, as it is 
in this article, to the rescue of vessels floating 
helpless or abandoned upon the waters. In sea 
parlance the term has much the same significance 
as the word “ treasure-trove " has ashore. 

There are but few mariners who put to sea 
without the hope that they may some day be 
fortunate enough to pick up a valuable craft in 
distress, and share in the resulting salvage award. 
With that perversity common to human nature, 
these same mariners would scoff at the suggestion 


that their own craft could ever meet with dis- 
aster and become a prize for others. At any 
rate, adequate provision is seldom made to fore- 
stall such a contingency, and as a result, if the 
average vessel meets with a stroke of hard luck, 
she at once becomes helpless, and eventually a 
piece of salvage. 

Salvage is interesting from a legal standpoint, 
from the fact that it is probably the only case 
in law where a person may become liable to a 
claim upon him for services rendered to his 
property without his consent, expressed or 
implied. It also takes priority over all other 
claims. The amount is determined by the 
Admiralty Court, and is dependent upon the 
peril involved, the nature of the service, and 
the value of the property salved. 

A curious point of law, long observed, has 
but little weight to-day in determining salvage 
awards. This ruling was that as long as any 
domesticated animal, such as a dog, cat, or pig, 
remained alive on a derelict, the craft was not 
called abandoned, and the salvage award was 
materially affected by the circumstance. 
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‘The British barque ** Lord Wolseley,” which was dismasted in a hurricane— The ship that salved her received eight thousand 


From a) 


The origin of this ruling is obscure, but the 
view probably taken in such a case was that, if 
the weather conditions had been exceptionally 
severe after the abandonment of a vessel, all 
life would have perished before the arrival of 
the salvors. 

Taking into consideration the large number of 
vessels that annually meet with misfortune upon 
the sea, one would naturally think it would prove 
a paying investment to keep a craft constantly 
cruising about the great centres of shipping on 
the look-out for ships in distress. It has been 
found by actual experience, however, that such 
a proposition is not a remunerative one. Even 
with a man stationed in the “ crow's-nest," the 
range of vision from a vessel at sea is a scant 
fifteen miles in any one direction, making but a 


“Lord Wolseley,” after her conversi 


The 


dollars for her services. 


ion into a six-masted barquentine, the only one of her rig afloat. 


(Photograph. 


minute circle in the midst of the ocean’s 
immensity. 

Seeking for a disabled vessel, when her location 
is not definitely known, is much like the pro- 
verbial * hunting for a needle in a haystack.” 
Within recent years as many of the fat salvage 
prizes along the North Pacific coast have gone 
to tramp steamers that happened along at the 
opportune moment as have fallen ‘to the numerous 
tug-boats that spend much of their time cruising 
off-shore. 

Of the causes that place a vessel in such a 
predicament that she becomes an object of 
salvage, first and foremost, of course, must be 
placed the force of wind and wave. No matter 
how large the vessel, she can never afford to 
bid defiance to the elements, for without warning 


From a Photograph. 
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something may happen to send her to the bottom 
or leave her floating, a helpless derelict, upon the 
face of the waters. 

The fate of the Titanic is a forcible illustration 
of this truth. The finest products of the ship- 
builder’s art are but playthings in the grasp. of 
old Ocean in his might, and wood will splinter 
and steel will snap at his command. 

The fine four-masted steel barque Lord 
Wolseley had such an experience with the ele- 
ments several years ago in the North Pacific 
Ocean, and came out of the ordeal a virtual 
wreck. 

She was approaching the coast when, almost 
without warning, a howling westerly gale came 
on. The storm increased to a hurricane, and, 
although sail was shortened, the force of the 
wind was such that the fore and main masts 
and the mizen and jigger topmasts went over 
the side with their masses of rigging. 

For hours the vessel lay helplessly wallowing 
in the tremendous seas, when, fortunately for 
all aboard the stricken vessel, the Norwegian 
steamer Norman Isles hove in sight. This 
vessel took the derelict in tow and got her into 
Victoria, B.C. 

The wrecked craft was laid up for a number of 
months and then sold to an American company. 
Forty-one thousand dollars were spent in repairs 
upon the vessel. When she left the yards she 
had been converted into a six-masted barquen- 
tine, the only one of her rig afloat. Under the 
name of the Everett G. Griggs, the vessel has been 
making good passages and paying dividends. 
The Norman Isles. received eight thousand 
dollars salvage for her services. 

In the winter of 1903 the American barque 
Abby Palmer had a somewhat similar experience 
in almost the same locality. A storm came on, 
and the captain began' to make everything snug, 
knowing he had an unlucky vessel under his 
command ; for as the ship Blairmore the vessel 
had capsized in San Francisco some time before, 
drowning nine of her crew. Repaired and sent 
to sea again under the name of Abby Palmer, 
her mishaps had been numerous. 

In the present instance the gale continued to 
increase, and the vessel began to roll in the 
heavy swells. The foremast and main and 
mizen topmasts went by the board, the crew 
escaping as if by a miracle when the top-hamper 
began to rain down upon the decks. 

On the morning of November sth the British 
tramp steamer Vermont steamed up, and, scent- 
ing a fat salvage job, took the Palmer in tow. 
Towing the vessel with such a mass of wreckage 
over the sides proved a tedious task, and, the 
wind increasing, the hawser snapped, and for 
hours the vessels were separated. 


But the Vermont stuck valiantly to her task, 
and on the evening of the 6th got the Palmer 
into Victoria, B.C. The vessel was * libelled ” 
for twenty-five thousand dollars salvage, but 
this amount was scaled down to six thousand 
five hundred dollars by the Admiralty Court. 

It often happens that a vessel is so damaged 
by the sea that she becomes what is known as a 
* constructive wreck," in which case her salvors 
receive but a pittance, whereas, had the vessel 
been but nominally injured, the salvage claim 
would have run into large figures. 

Thus it was in the case of the American ship 
William H. Smith, which became dismasted in a 
tempest off Gray's Harbour on January 17th, 
191r. After her terrible battering by the seas, | 
the Smith was anchored in the breakers, to escape ~ 
a worse fate on the sands. From this position of 
peril she was released by the tugs Daring and 
Cudahy. 

The Smith was towed into Puget Sound and 
promptly “ libelled ” for twenty thousand dollars 
salvage. Upon survey the vessel was found to 
be hardly worth repairing, so the salvage suit 
was compromised for three thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The Smith was afterwards 
converted into a floating cannery. 

As long as a vessel remains on a comparatively 
even keel, her crew will usually stand by her to 
the end ; but when she goes over on her beam- 
ends, and threatens to turn turtle at any moment, 
the most seasoned seamen become seized with 
an irresistible impulse to abandon the ship. 

When the British barque Melanope went over 
on her beam-ends on December r2th, 191o, in a 
storm off the Columbia River, the crew worked 
like demons to shovel the sand ballast back into 
position, in the endeavour to right the ship. 
But each hourthe vessel careened more frightfully, 
until it seemed courting certain death to remain 
longer aboard. 

Captain Willis was accompanied by his wife 
and two daughters, and they, together with the 
crew, worked their way along the barnacle- 
covered hull to a place in the small boats. Cut 
and bruised, and well-nigh exhausted by their 
terrible experience, they were picked up next 
morning by a passing schooner and safely landed. 

The Melanope, strange to say, did not founder, 
but continued to float until taken in tow by the 
steam-schooner Northland and berthed at Astoria. 
Like the before-mentioned William H. Smith, 
the Melanope was found to be so severely damaged 
that she was never repaired. She is now ending 
her days as a barge, and the Northland had to 
be content with a very modest salvage award. 

Another vessel that came to grief by reason 
of the shifting of ballast was the British ship 
Pinmore. Several vears ago, while en route from 
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Mexico to Portland for wheat cargo, she drifted 
to the northward, and in the heavy sea prevailing 
the ballast broke loose and threw the vessel over 
until her rail was awash. 

An attempt to right the ship was made by 
replacing ballast, but the crew were forced to 
give up the battle through exhaustion. Thinking 
the vessel doomed, Captain Jamieson and his 
crew took to the boats. In making a landing in 


‘the surf six men were drowned. 
The tug-boat Tyee came along, and found the 


>. 


The Americar ship '' William H. Smith, 
From a) 


big vessel completely abandoned. She was taken 
in tow, and, after a hard fight with the elements, 
was finally docked in Tacoma. 

Salvage to the amount of twelve thousand 
dollars was awarded the Tyee. 

Fog is answerable for many of the accidents 

that beset vessels. During the winter of 1900 
the German ship Flotbek stood in for Cape Flat- 
tery. In the heavy fog that arose her master 
became confused, and escaped going ashore only 
through the rapid letting-go of the anchors. 
: A westerly gale came on, and soon the vessel 
was rolling yard-arms under in the gigantic 
swells. The anchor-chains were stretched like 
rigid bars of steel, but fortunately held secure. 

The steamship Maiteawan came along, and, 
like a Good Samaritan of the sea, attempted to 


badly damaged as to be hardly worth repairing. and is now a floating cannery- 


be of service. But she got into difficulties on 
her own account, and had to sacrifice her anchors 
and cables to prevent drifting ashore. 

At this juncture the Tacoma, a staunch tug 
under the command of Captain H. H. Morrison, 
appeared upon the scene. A line was, with 
difficulty, got aboard the Flotbek, and, casting 
off her anchors, the imperilled craft was towed 
out of her position of jeopardy toa place of safety. 

The courts awarded the tug-boat ten thousand 
dollars for this meritorious rescue, the entire 


TU 


which was saved by two 4ués after a particularly arduous struggle—The vessel was so 


(Photograph. 


crew, from master down to cabin-boy, partici- 
pating in the prize-money. 

The absence of wind, as well as an over- 
abundance of the same, can cause embarrassment 
to a shipmaster, as the captain of the Chilian 
ship Cavour found during the winter of 1906. 
There was little wind at the time, but a tre- 
mendous swell was running. The skipper was 
endeavouring to make the mouth of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca unaided, but the wind left 
him at a critical moment, and he speedily found 
himself in a rather precarious position. 

The tug-boat Wanderer came alongside, and 
her master offered to tow the Cavour up the 
strait for a slight advance over the customary 
fee. Butthe master of the Cavour was obstinate, 
and refused the proffered aid. 
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From a) The British ship '' Pinmore” before her accident. (Photograph. 


The “ Pinmore"' as she appeared when picked up abandoned and on her beam-ends—Twelve thousand dollars salvage was 
From a) awarded to her rescuers. [Photograph 


Closer and closer the 
Cavour drifted in towards 
the waiting reefs, the tug- 
boat captain raising his 
price every five minutes. 
The risk becoming 
greater, the price was 
advanced twenty dollars 
every minute. When 
the fee had soared to 
twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, and there was 
still no promise of wind, 
the skipper gave in, 
accepted the tug's 
hawser, and was towed 


to safety. 
The photograph of a 
huge wave rolling in 


between the Cavour and 
the tug-boat, reproduced 
on the next page, gives 
an excellent idea of the 
size of the seas running 
at the time. 

Lack of suitable food 
alone is sometimes re- 
sponsible for a salvage 
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The German ship “ Flotbek,"’ anchored in the breakers— 
From this perilous position she was rescued by a tug that 
received ten thousand dollars in salvage. 


From a Photograph. 
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case. In 1905 the French 
ship Les Adelphus, one 
thousand and ninety - 
nine tons burden, left 
Madagascar for Portland, 
Oregon, in ballast. Being 
out an unusually long 
period, her crew became 
a prey to the dread 
scurvy. The cook died 
of the malady, and by 
the time the vessel ap- 
proached her destination 
the whole crew were in 
the clutches of the fell 
disease. The vessel drifted 
to the northward, and, 
with unkempt sails and 
rust-encrusted hull, re- 
sembled a veritable death 
ship. 

Floating aimlessly 
about in the fogs, she 
was picked up by the 
energetic Wanderer. 
Assistance had to Le 
given to get the hawser 
aboard, as the scurvy- 


The scurvy-stricken French vessel, “ Les Adelphus"—She was picked up at sea with all hands incapacitated. 
From a Photograph. 
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stricken crew lacked the strength. Fresh 
vegetables and other provisions were furnished 
the sick men, and the vessel was hurried to the 
nearest port, where the entire crew were placed 
in a marine hospital for treatment. The owners 
of the Les Adelphus had to pay a five-thousand- 
dollar salvage award. 

Although immune from accidents to a greater 
degree than sailing vessels, steamships frequently 
become disabled through the breaking of 
machinery. A craft to suffer through the failure 
of a tail-shaft was the big British turret-steamer 
Elm Branch, the accident occurring about two 


Bailey, one of the most capable tug-boat men 
on the coast, arrived upon the scene. After 
careful manceuvring a line was got attached to 
the disabled craft, and she was extricated from 
her dangerous berth. 

All three steamers put in claims for salvage, 
and in the end the owners of the Elm Branch 
were out of pocket twenty thousand dollars. 
The Tyee, the only vessel that performed any 
service worth mentioning, received thirteen 
thousand dollars of the salvage award. 

There are many cases on record where masters 
of disabled vessels have courageously brought 


The British steamer “ Elm Branch," which was picked up with her tail-shaft broken—The salvage award was twenty thousand dollars. 
From a Photograph. 
, 


hundred miles off the Columbia River. The 
propeller was lost when the shaft broke. 


The vessel carried an extra propeller, but the . 


weather was too rough to permit its being shipped. 
For dàys the huge freighter drifted aimlessly 
about the ocean, a toy for the winds and currents. 
'The steamship Elihu Thompson came along and 
tried to get a hawser aboard, but failed. The 
collier Washtenaw next approached and took 
the vessel in tow, but could do nothing with the 
unwieldy craft, and threw up the job in 
disgust. 

The Elm Branch continued to drift in towards 
the coast, and would have gone ashore had not 
the anchors been put out. Just off the reefs 
she lay for hours, when finally the tug-boat 
Tyee, under the command of Captain ** Buck " 


their ships to port, thus saving their owners 
heavy salvage costs. Take, for instance, the 
Norwegian lumber-carrier Cuzco. When the big 
freighter's deck-load shifted, sending her over, 
bulwarks under,-and jamming her steering-gear 
so that she was practically unmanageable, 
numerous vessels approached with offers of 
assistance, but their services were declined. 

Although the vessel had a tremendous list, 
and was threatening to turn completely over 
at any moment, her master, by a splendid display 
of seamanship, wore the ship about, and finally 
got her back into Puget Sound without the 
expenditure of one cent for salvage costs. Had he 
accepted the aid which was literally thrust upon 
him, his owners would have been called on 
to pay an enormous salvage award. 


My Last Wolf-Hunt. 


TOLD BY ROBERT FAIRLEY AND SET DOWN BY R. P. LINCOLN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK PATTERSON. 


The story of as awkward a predicament as ever man found himself in. 


It is not surprising that, after 


his providential escape, Mr. Fairley decided he had had enough of wolf-hunting. 


Sea] Y occupation at the time of this 
adventure was that of a “ wolfer." 
| In other words, I was a trapper, 


== the wolves who committed wholesale 
A daims upon the livestock of the cattlemen, 
sheepmen, and others who employed me. Besides 
their payments, I was able to make a good deal 
of money out of the county and State bounty 
for the pelts. 

The wolf problem has always been one of the 
utmost concern to the stockman, and in the years 
gone by it was even more important than it is 
to-day. Every wolf and coyote in the country 
means the death of many living creatures, and 
the wolf's usual subsistence is the livestock of 
the cattleman or the farmer—some calf separated 
from its mother and pulled down for a feast in 
the dark. 

Many wolves” in a district mean big stock 
losses; and it therefore pays the cattleman to 
employ a wolfer, or trapper, whose business it is 
to go over a certain range of country and keep 
down the wolf population as much as possible. 

Several years ago I was working for a man by 
de name of Brown, who had a ranch about 
twenty-five to thirty miles north of Culberston, 
Montana, and was also indirectly in his employ 
as a wolfer. It was part of my duty to go over 
the range and locate all the wolves possible and 
kill them off, receiving for same both my wages 
as a cowboy and the county and State bounty 
besides. This made quite a tidy bit altogether, 
and I had no fault to find with Mr. Brown, who 
was a very good-natured employer. 

During the year I am dealing with there were 
an unusual number of wolves preying upon the 
livestock, and my services could not well be 
dispensed with, as it was necessary to wipe out 
at least some of them, and to destroy certain 
families of young, thus discouraging the parent 
wolves, who will always forage far and near to 
feed their young. 

There was a wise old she-wolf that had been 
notorious in the territory I was covering for 
many years; her mate was also a very wizard 
for his cunning. 

When a she-wolf has her litter she becomes 


extremely daring in her raids for food, and this 
particular lady was no exception. Right under 
my nose she carried on her forays, pulling down 
calves and raiding Mr. Brown's hens till we 
wondered if she was a wolf or something possessed 
of superhuman powers. 

One morning Brown lost his temper over the 
animal’s depredations, and assured me that if 
I put an end to her and her litter he would make 
it well worth my while. 

I at once set to work to locate the creature’s 
den—by no means an easy task. Feathers 
scattered along the wolf’s route aided me some- 
what in discovering the general direction, and 
about one o’clock one afternoon I took up my 
watch behind a hillock with my field-glasses. 
I swept the whole stretch of country from right 
to left, and then gradually went over the route 
again, but it was of no use; there was nothing 
to be seen. I doggedly kept my place, however, 
and thereafter at regular intervals covered the 
plain and its adjacent hillocks, with the result 
that a couple of hours later I discovered a moving 
figure far off to the right. Cleaning the glasses 
I took another look, and saw that it was a wolf 
loping off in a contented fashion to the left of 
me in among the hills. I waited until the figure 
disappeared behind a swell on the plainsand then 
leaped to my horse and followed as quickly as 
I could. In due time I reached the small hillock 
behind which the wolf had disappeared, and, 
dismounting, crept to the rise. Levelling the 
glasses, I surveyed the distance and immediate 
surroundings, but could detect no trace of the 
wolf. This was interesting, for I had covered 
the distance between my former look-out and 
the present point very quickly, so that the wolf 
could not have gone far. 

My idea was that the den was somewhere in 
the vicinity, and it was with a sigh of satisfaction 
that I settled down to watch. 

It was not until almost four o’clock that, 
away in the distance, I saw what I took to be 
another wolf carrying something in its mouth. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until I saw the animal 
slow down and walk into a little ravine, where 
she disappeared. It was now on the verge of 
twilight, so I returned the field-glasses to the 
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case and went back to my horse, which I had 
tied to a bush. I was convinced that the old 
mother-wolf had her litter of young ones some- 
where in there by the ravine, and I determined 
to attack it the following morning. Returning 
to the ranch-house in a very satisfied frame 
of mind, I went to bed without making known 
to Brown my conviction that I thought I had 
the furry thieves located. In the morning 
I told Charles, a fellow-worker on the ranch, 
that I was going out to bring back a litter 
of young wolves, and then set out, in an 
easterly direction, toward the place I had left 
the previous afternoon. I little knew what was 
ahead of me; if I had I don't think I should 
have felt quite so 
cheerful. 

Putting spurs to 
my horse, I was soon 
loping over the in- 
tervening ground, 
and presently arrived 
at the place I had 
occupied as a look- 
out the day before. 
Riding forward, I 
carefully went over 
the vicinity and 
found liberal evidence 
of former  wolfish 
crimes. At- last, 
under a bank of clay 
and sand, I found 
the den itself—a sort 
of small cavern lead- 
ing straight down 
into the bank. There 
was no evidence of 
the mother-wolf—or 
any others, for that 
matter—but I knew 
that the young ones 
were within, and that was sufficient for the 
present. 

Now here is where I made my mistake. I 
tied my horse to a bush that grew out of the bank 
directly over the den. This did not appeal to 
me in my hurry as being of any consequence so 
far as danger was concerned. The horse was 
not broken to the business and would shy at 
wolves ; I remembered that once before he had 
broken away when a dead wolf was thrown in 
front of him. I noticed now that his nostrils 
were quivering and his eyes slightly dilated, but 
this did not influence me to give him anything 
more than a passing consideration. 

Getting down on my hands and knees, I was 
soon waist-deep in the hole, and presently, still 
working forward, found I was up to my thighs. 


From a) 


Robert Fairley, who met with the remarkable experience here 


narrated. 


Somewhere in front, in the semi-darkness of the 
den, I could make out the shapes of the whimper- 
ing little wolves. Without waiting, I seized 
hold of one, wrung its neck, and then, backing 
out of the hole a bit, I threw it behind me, not 
knowing in which direction. Then I slid down 
to my former position to get another. At that 
moment I heard a great stamping overhead, 
accompanied by a more or less distinct crash. 
Next followed the utterly unexpected, for the 
entire roof of the tunnel crashed down upon me, 
pinning me fast, and almost smothering me in 
a cloud of dust, sand, and stones ! 

What happened during the next few minutes 
I can hardly recall ; it was just a blind attempt 
at self- preservation 
in which I strove 
with all my might 
and main to work 
my way backwards 
out of the entrance. 
I soon found, how- 
ever, that retreat was 
an impossibility, for 
the fallen débris held 
me as firmly in place 
as though I were 
fettered to a stone 
wall. One fact, never- 
theless, I realized 
very clearly. My 
legs, as far as the 
thighs, were quite 
free, but from there 
upwards I was held 
down by a crushing 
weight that threat- 
ened to press the life 
out of me. 

When I found out 
that I was trapped 
I almost lost hope, 
for I thought that it would only be a 
matter of a few moments before I should be 
smothered to death. When the crash came the 
sand and dust had covered my hands, arms, and 
head; but by a Herculean effort I was able to 
brush this away and free myself up to my 
shoulders, thus providing a little room to breathe 
in, though the atmosphere was heavy with the 
settling dust and the smell of the meat that 
the mother-wolf had dragged in for the con- 
sumption of her young ones, who now lay 
whimpering, almost frightened to death, in one 
corner of the cave. 

Once again I tried to work my way out back- 
ward, putting all my strength into the effort ; 
but, though some of the earth behind me rolled 
down, I made not an inch of headway. I had 


(Photograph. 
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my legs free, however, and kicked lustily, but 
this helped me not at all. There was a solid 
weight crushing down on my back, though not 
so heavily but that I could breathe easily. I 
had feared at first that I should soon be 
smothered, but strangely, again, as the moments 
passed I became aware of the fact that the 
denseness of the atmosphere was not so pro- 
nounced. I turned this over in my mind, and 
the idea struck me presently that there must be 
another entrance to the cave, through which 
air could enter. Strain my eyes as I might, 
however, I could not discern anything that looked 
like the sign of an opening. There was an outlet 
for the air, I discovered afterwards—a tunnel 
about six inches across, evidently the abandoned 
entrance to a prairie-dog’s home, which the 
wolf had later taken possession of and had made 
into a den. 

As yet I had not thought of how the unexpected 
accident had occurred, but during one of my 
thoughtful moments I decided that the horse 
had been the cause of it. It is pretty certain 
that when I threw the young wolf out it fell 
right in front of the horse, or it may even have 
struck him. Thereupon the animal, already 
nervous, had wildly broken loose, stamped on 
the earth above me, tearing the bush up by the 
roots, and dashed off. His weight, of course, 
caused the bank to give way. He did not stop 
on the homeward run, but went straight back 
to the ranch-house, where he was found at noon 
by Charles as he rode in from the outlying 
country. A search for me at once started, for 
the appearance of the horse, with the bush 
dangling from the rope, was mightily suspicious. 
Of this, of course, I had not the least idea ; it 
never occurred to me that the animal would have 
sense enough to go home. I was constantly in 
fear that the rest of the bank would come down 
upon me and finish me off. It was all I could do 
to keep from stifling in that narrow cavity, and 
bear the pain that was now stealthily making 
itself felt throughout my anatomy. Most of the 
weight came upon my stomach, and it is certain 
that if I had not been the man I was, with a 
rugged constitution and a tough set of muscles, 
the ordeal would have made short shrift of me. 

Ilay head downwards, at a slant of somewhere 
about forty-five degrees, a distressing position 
at the best, and. one that allowed of my doing 
the minimum of work to contrive my escape, 
for any movement on my part was followed by 
miniature avalanches of sand and stones that 
slid down upon my head ; moreover, there 
was nothing solid in front of me upon which I 
could push. The perspiration stood out on my 
brow and fairly dripped from my face; yet 
inwardly I was cold with apprehension and the 


dread of my situation. I told myself I was 
doomed to die by inches in that forsaken spot, 
out there among the hills too, where nobody ever 
passed along. Even if some cowboy did happen 
to pass by, what chance had he of finding me, 
with only my legs sticking out of the hole ? 

The young wolves were still cowering and 
whining in their corner, drawing as far away 
from me as the walls of the narrow cave would 
allow. I had no fear of them, of course, and I 
could have killed them all by merely reaching out 
my hand and wringing their necks; but the 
very fact that they were alive cheered me and 
relieved the awful loneliness of my position. I 
did not feel any enmity towards them now; 
rather there was a sense of friendliness, and I, 
vowed deep down in my heart that if I ever got 
out of my plight alive I would never kill another 
wild animal save in self-defence—a vow that I 
have kept to this day. Those little wolves 
helped me to forget my fearful predicament. 
Extending my hand, I patted one gently on the 
back. At first the wild creature shivered in 
fear, but gradually his apprehensions disappeared, 
and by speaking kindly and gently caressing them 


_ I finally calmed their fears. 


My lungs, luckily, were not cramped, for I 
was resting with my elbows deep in the accumu- 
lated sand before me, thus allowing my chest 
more freedom in performing its duty ; but the 
air was still so dense that I despaired of lasting 
very long if there was not some change for the 
better. 

It was during a moment of anxious cogitation 
that I fell suddenly to thinking of the parent 
wolves. Supposing they returned, what would 
they proceed to do when they found me occupying 
their abode ? Would they commence to make a 
meal of my feet ? This was a startling thought, 
and I could only hope against hope.that the 
evidence of destruction would drive fear into 
their hearts, and so keep them at a distance. 
The chance remained, however, that the all- 
enduring mother-love of the old she-wolf would 
lead her to attack me. 

I do not know how long I had been thinking 
about this, when, all of a sudden, after what 
seemed ages of waiting, I felt the soft body of 
some animal brush by, touching first my right 
leg, and then the left! I did not know whether 
to kick out frantically, or remain motionless and 
take my chances. After a moment of painful 
consideration I adopted the latter system, and 
waited with bated breath for the onslaught to 
commence. But though I waited, nothing 
happened, and I gradually began to hope again. 
Evidently the wolf had been frightened, and was 
awaiting, at a distance, some move on my part. 
Presently I made another attempt to wriggle 
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down and then and there have snuffed out my 
existence. : 

I did not know the time, or whether it was 
night or day, but I judged that it was still some- 
where in the daylight hours. Once I half 
fainted, and remained in a state of semi-con- 

sciousness for some time. 
2 The numbness in my body 
[4 grew steadily as the moments 
ET me. flew by, and lying as I was 
it will naturally be seen that 
the blood all went to my 
head. I had guarded against 
this by holding my head as 
high as possible, until the 
cramp became unbearable, ` 


“The entire roof of the tunnel crashed down upon me, pinning me fast.” 


out, but entirely without success. As I view it when I rested with my head down. Those 
now I think I was lucky, for I fully believe that hours of misery wil always remain stamped 
if I had shifted my position to any extent indelibly on my memory. My years of strenuous 
the remainder of the bank would have crashed life in the open stood me well in this ordeal; a 
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man with softer lungs 
and muscles would 
have collapsed long 
before. Thirst was 
gnawing at my vitals, 
and the gathered dust 
and dirt lay thick 
along my windpipe. 
It was impossible to 
breathe through my 
nose, and every time 
I took a breath it was 
with an effort that 
was half strangling 
in its effect upon my 
breast and throat. My 
tongue was parched 
and seemed lifeless ; 
my eyes swam in a 
blood-red mist. 

I little thought that 
somewhere out on the 
plain the men from 
the ranch-house were 
busy at work attempting to hunt me down, living 
or dead. It was in the neighbourhood of eight 
o’clock in the morning when I crept down into 
the den, and it was about noon that the boys 
started out to hunt for me, under the direction 
of Brown, the ranch-owner. Charles had some 
idea the way I had gone, and though they 
followed his directions, and thoroughly searched 
the country, they were not able to discern a 
trace of my presence. Failing to find the den 
by ordinary means of 
human reasoning, com- 
bined with much riding 
around, Charley called in 
the services of the ranch 
dog, a water spaniél we 
knew by the name of 
* Queen," and which had 
a more or less distinct 
fondness for me. This dog 
had often shown high in- 
telligence, and was quick 
at following up a trail when 
interested in the hunt. 

Riding back to the hills 
with” the dog, Charley 
released her, and, by 
alternate coaxing and 
threats, set her to work 
to find my trail to the den. 
At first the dog showed 
no interest whatsoever, 
and just ran around, sniff- 
ing occasionally, and then 
looking upwith the greatest 
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Charles Mallony, who first discovered Fairley in the wolí-den, 
From a Photograph. 


* Queen,” the dog that led the rescue-party to the scene 


of the mishap. 


indifference. Finally, 
after much hunting 
about, some feathers 
were found—a rem- 
nant of the old she- 
wolf's hunt. Here the 
dog was again re- 
leased, but, though 
she ran hither and 
thither, there was 
nothing that took 
her fancy, and, after 
following a trail for 
a hundred feet, she 
soon dropped it and 
refused to.go any 
farther. 

The men, who had, 
in the meantime, 
been riding round the 
country in all direc- 
tions, now assembled 
at a chosen place 
to talk matters over. 
Brown suggested that one of the boys should go 
back to the ranch and see if I had returned, as 
some of the men thought that the horse had torn 
away from me, and that I should walk home on 
foot. Brown, however, held that a horse must 
be very frightened indeed to muster sufficient 
strength to pull up a bush the size of the one I 
had tied the animal to, and therefore it was more 
than likely that something serious had happened 
tome. Had it not been for Brown's shrewdness 
I think the hunt would 
have been given up, for 
there was nothing to prove 
that I was actually in 
trouble, save the fact that 
my horse had come home 
riderless. 

The rider sent to the 
ranch came back with word 
that I had not returned, 
and the hunt was then re- 
sumed. At this juncture 
the dog Queen suddenly 
struck a trail, and, with a 
wild bark, started out to 
follow it up. Charley, who 
was with her at the time, 
became interested and 
followed closely behind, 
with the result that half 
an hour later the two of 
them came upon me there 
in the sandhill, the only 
evidence of my presence 
revealed being my legs 
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sticking out of the hole. It was then about five 
o’clock and almost dark. Charley at once got 
busy, and by whistling and shouting was able to 
call the others together before darkness fell. They 
had no means of telling whether I was alive or 
dead, for I was just then practically unconscious ; 
however, they worked with their bare hands 
until the darkness closed around them, and 
then, aided by the light of a small fire, they were 
able to finally pry me out from my subterranean 
prison. Just how far I was from Death’s door 
I shall never know, but certain it is that a very 
little time longer would have finished my 
worldly existence. 
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No sooner had the men got me out than they 
began to work over me. A hand placed on my 
breast proved without a doubt that there was yet 
hope, and after fifteen minutes of labouring at me 
I felt the pangs of returning consciousness, when 
a flask of whisky was held to my lips and the © 
fiery stimulant ran down my dust-caked throat. 
The pain in my breast and back was intense, 
and I promptly ewooned again. I have no 
recollection of what followed until, some time 
the next day, I came round once more, feeling 
very weak and exhausted. Owing to the kind 
attentions of my employers, I soon recovered 
and was able to get to work. I did not attempt 
to dig out wolves again, however; 
that one experience will last- me for 
the rest of my life. 
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Throuüch the Wilds 
of Asia 


BY DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


The story of a wonderful and adventurous journey—five thousand miles through the heart of Central 
Asia. Crossing Siberia, the author and his companions traversed Mongolia, Dzungaria, Chinese 
Turkestan, and the Himalayas, finally reaching Bombay after twenty months of wandering. A 
considerable portion of the regions visited was entirely unknown, the rest, for the most part, 
having been traversed only by Russian explorers whose investigations have been kept secret. The 
journey was made by horse, camel, cart, yaks, canoes, rafts, tarantasses, and tongas, not to 
mention oxen and donkeys. This is the final instalment of the graphic record of a notable achieve- 
ment in the domain of exploration and adventure. 


IV. 


LOWLY we travelled across the great 


the haunts of “ genii " and the rendezvous of evil 
waste of Dzungaria, the “ soul- 


spirits. As a recent writer has said: “ The 


appalling Gobi” of some writers, 
but to us a land of beauty, even if 
of a somewhat terrifying character. 
For here, more nearly than in any other land, 
is beauty allied to terror. 

These silent steppes, the natives believe, are 


From a Photo. by) 


great sandy desert of Gobi has been looked on 
as the dwelling-place of malignant beings from 
the days of hoary antiquity." All luckless 
travellers in this region, from the days of Marco 
Polo onwards, have recorded strange stories of 
weird beings that inhabit the depths of the 


Amid the great wastes of Mongolia—In the foreground is seen one of the Kobdo 
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wastes. Mysterious singing 
and wailing, beating of 
drums, and distant music 
are said to beguile the 
traveller and lead him off 
the track until he is hope- 
lessly lost in the wilderness. 
A recent Russian explorer 
gives quite a detailed ac- 
count of the wild men of 
the desert. Listen to the 
strange story told by Kos- 
Ioff, who traversed the 
deserts of Dzungaria in its 
widest part not long ago: 
* These wild men, the Kyz- 
Kyks as they are called, 
are covered with short wool 
similar to the fur of a 
young camel. They have long black hair and 
black eyes. They are of ordinary size but rather 
long-legged. They roam the steppe in pairs, 
and when harassed by man they scream, whistle, 
and snarl as they run away. The native Kirghiz 
claim to have caught them occasionally, but 
the captives refuse food and drink, and die after 
-a few days." 

In the desert we met no such weird strangers, 
nor did we come across anybody who claimed 
to have set eyes on them. But whilst on the 
subject of myths I may as well mention the sacred 
lake-of Southern Dzungaria. This is the Bogdo- 
ola, the home of countless tales of wonder and 
the residence of many very holy monks. 

After a toilsome climb through the mountains, 
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lakes and, beyond, the Altai Mountains. 


(Carruthers & Miller. 


The wonderful sacred lake of Bogdo-ola—All its surroundings are holy, and po bird or beast 


may be killed in the vicinity. D. Carruthers. 
we came to an abrupt mountain wall, where 
seventeen-thousand-foot peaks dropped sheer 
in tremendous precipices and rocky screes to 
an enclosed amphitheatre, where lies the lake 
—a turquoise pool shut in by dark- forested 
slopes and flower-strewn meadows. Here pic- 
turesque monasteries were built close to the lake 
shore, or, perched on some rocky promontory, 
were only approachable by boat. The lamas, 
old men and very holy, lived here a life 
of absolute seclusion. They toil not, neither 
do they cultivate the soil; their food is 
brought up in weekly supplies by the novices 
who live below. As these supplies consist only 
of bread and water, I fancy the monks really 
live on “air and scenery.” 

The whole valley is a reser- 
vation, where no wild animals 
are allowed to be harassed 
or killed. In consequence; I 
nearly got into bad odour with 
the High Priest, for, according 
to my habit, I was continu- 
ally shooting small birds for 
my collection. As the result 
of preservation, the wild beasts 
of the forest swarmed in this 
beautiful lake basin, and used 
it with apparent appreciation 
and gratitude to the monks. 
The great stag of the Tian 
Shan was here quite numerous, 
for he is quick to differentiate 
between a refuge like this 
and the much-hunted valleys 
beyond. 

Solemn, religious silence 
hangs over the deep valley 
until broken by the cry of the 
peacock and the mew of the 
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otter, and at dusk 
by the giant gongs 
and muffled drums 
beaten by the 
priests in the 
temples, which 
echoed weirdly 
from the mighty 
cliffs and crags 
around. No ordi- 
nary shepherds or 
nomadsareallowed 
to graze their flocks 
here —it is pre- 
served intact for 
the deity who is 
supposed to visit 
the lake once a 
year. 

Contrast is the 
leading feature of 
Asiatic travel. At 
one moment the 
traveller may be 
faced by a thou- 
sand - mile plain, 
later by a ten- 
thousand-foot 
barrier of snow 
mountains. Every 
conceivable type 
of transport has 
to be tried. We 
have driven 
eighteen hundred 
miles in a cart, 
ridden post -haste 
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A group of future lamas at an “obo,” or cairn of votive offerings. 


From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


on relays of 
Mongol pacers, 
slouched behind 
crawling camel 
caravans, and 
walked over the 
Himalayas. The 
camels of Central 
Asia are, luckily, 
more able to resist 
cold and better 
adapted to the 
hills than the one- 
humped drome- 
dary. As is seen 
in the photograph 
reproduced below, 
our camels easily 
negotiated the 
snow pass of ten 
thousand feet. In 
the Himalayas 
there is a well- 
known trade route 
over which camel 
caravans habitu- 
ally go to and fro, 
and in the course 
of which journey 
they reach the 
record altitude, 
for a camel, of 
eighteen thousand 
two hundred feet. 
This is the great 
Karakorum, the 
highest trade 


The caravan crossing a high pass in Mongolia. 
From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 
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Virgin peaks in the Mongolian Alps explored by the members of the expedition. 


From a Photo. by J. H. Miller. 


route in the world, which we had the ill- 
fortune to traverse late in the year. But that 
is another story. Dzungaria, which I am 
trying to describe, lies three months’ journey 
away to the north-east. But even here we 
experienced the splendour of the hills. On 
more than one occasion we explored and mapped 
little-known ranges of snow mountains. Exciting 
days, those, wading up the snow-slopes and 
recording the altitudes of ice pinnacles hitherto 
unassailed by man. 

The superstitious nomads of Buddhist faith 
regard these heights as sacred, and could never 
be persuaded to accompany us ; but the Moham- 
medan Kasak and Kirghiz were more amenable. 
These people of Turkish stock are probably 
a remnant of the 
original Turki 
people, from 
whom sprang the 
present-day 
Osmanlis of 
Stamboul. Here 
they wander in 
their ancient and 
original home; 
shepherds by 
profession and 
living a life of 
indolent ease, 
they form the 
aristocracy of 
the steppe. 

Much of their 
time is given to 
hunting and fal- 
conry, which 
shows that their 
struggle for 


existence is not 
Vol. xxx.—40, 


so very hard. The men 
pride themselves on their 
dress, and the women, 
of course, have their 
fashions as well. A black 
coat is the desire of 
every Kasak girl; and 
this with the white em- 
broidered ‘head-dress, as 
seen in the bottom pic- 
ture, which surrounds 
a good-complexioned and 
often pretty face, goes 
to make quite a pleasing 
costume. Another 
feature of the Kasak 
girl's *get-up" is the 
fashionable high - heeled 
boots which. they all 
wear. Horsemen all the world over find that 
a heel is a comfort to a boot in the stirrup. 
The cowboys of Mexico, for instance, use the 
same Cuban-heeled boot which was copied 
from the ancient Aztecs. And these latter, 
curiously enough, are of that peculiar shape 
and green colour such as we saw amongst the 
Kerei Kasaks of the Altai. 

The men wear grotesque sheep-skin trousers 
when in the saddle, which again reminds one 
of the *shaps" of the Western rangers. Our 
Caucasian guide and interpreter excelled himself 
in his knowledge of impressive English when 
he called them ** mutton trousers " ! 

To see a bunch of Kerei, who, by the way, are 
the élite of all Kasak nomad tribes, riding out, 


Kasak women who entertained the explorers. 
Fiom a Photo, by J. H. Miller. 
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eagles and falcons on 
fists, to hunt thereed- 
beds for pheasants 
and foxes, is a thrill- 
ing sight. It makes 
small - bird falconry 
seem tame in com- 
parison. The flight at 
a fox or a wolf, or 
even on occasion a 
gazelle, makes a really 
fine sport. The eagles 
used are the common 
golden eagle, called by 
the natives “ buro- 
gut.” They are never 
used except in winter, 
when they are hungry 
and keen; all the 
summer you may see 
them tethered out on 
wooden blocks or on 
the tree-tops in the 
neighbourhood of the 
encampment. 
Altogether the 
Kasaks are a fine, 
healthy people, living 
on the produce of 
their flocks and, con- 
sequently, passing 
quiteuneventfullives. 
They drink enormous quantities of mares’ milk, 
or “ kumiss,” in the summer months, and this, 
I think, goes to make them so extraordinarily 
healthy, gives them such good complexions, 
and also accounts for the superabundance of old 
women who always bothered the encampment. 
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Strenuous sport — A Kerei S with his falcon setting out to hunt 
oxes, 
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A. Chinese frontier official 


Groups of tents 
generally denote a 
family party. Where 
else but in Asia could 
eight or ten nearly- 
related families live at 
such close quarters ? 
Whenspendingnights 
in the encampment 
we were always 
annoyed by the old 
ladies of the camp, 
who chaperoned the 
younger women and 
tried to steal our be- 
longings. Their klep- 
tomaniac habits were 
astounding. Our ser- 
vant was continually 
pulling our knives, 
spoons, and forks out 
of the baggy sleeves 
of these old women. 
They were quite un- 
abashed when this 
happened.  Apropos 
of this we asked our 
host the cost of man- 
slaughter, and he said 
eighty-one horses 
—a large enough sum 
to forbid too many 
old women being put out of the way ! 

For two thousand miles we traversed the border 
lands of Siberia and the marches of Mongolia. 
This is a wonderful frontier, where two vast 
empires of such different character, religion, and 
age run alongside each other across the heart 
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and his escort. 


of Asia. Russia is pushing ahead, but China, 
even if the great Dragon is at last beginning to 
stir itself in the populous parts of China proper, 
is still somewhat somnolent in this out-of-the- 
way region. 

We often came on the Chinese frontier posts, 
situated at anything up to two thousand miles 
from Peking. Here we found sedate and polite 
Manchus living as nearly as they could in the 
style of their beloved Peking; their ménages 
were complete, even to their painted, doll-like 
wives and the innumerable variety of delicacies 
that go to make up a Chinese menu. 

The photograph reproduced above shows a 
Chinese general and his staff and guard of 
honour at a small military post in the Altai. 
We had dropped down to this settlement of 
Tulta, or Sharasumbé, from the crests of the 
Altai range, and had pitched our camp close 
beside the mud-walled fort and “ yamen” of 
the mandarins. Of course, complimentary visits 
had to be paid, and the holding capacity of our 
tents was taxed to the utmost when we had to 
entertain the personnel of the deputation shown 
in the picture. 

The soldiers were quite fine men, capable of 
great things, and excellent material for a 
European officer to get to work on ; but it will 
be seen that many are still armed with pikes, 
which would not be much good for keeping in 
order anyone but refractory Mongols and harm- 
less Chantos. The Chinese have a saying that 
“ You do not make nails out of good iron, any 
more than you make soldiers out of good men,” 
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which maxim they carry out to the letter. As 
is well known, it often happens that the 
bad men who enlist are rare fighters. 

To be entertained by hospitable Chinese 
mandarins is most interesting, quite instructive, 
and very bad for the health of one’s digestive 
organs. It was a continual source of annoyance 
to us, this overfeeding at lengthy and almost 
nauseating Chinese dinners. We could seldom 
get out of them, however. Imagine the effect 
of forty courses! None could be refused, as 
your host impressed on you as each dish was 
brought in the exact cost of it, its rarity, and its 
characteristics. Then he asks you your opinion. 
Of course you say it’s excellent—and he promptly 
gives you some more! Fishes’ fins, ancient 
eggs, bamboo shoots, sea-slugs, seaweed, all 
naturally result in a bad head and a worse 
stomach. The Chinaman cannot do without 
his favourite dishes even in this out-of-the-way 
corner cf the empire. Long caravans of camels 
carry these delicacies across the Gobi to the 
capital of the New Dominions, on the outskirts 
of the empire. The merchants of Urumchi, the 
capital, stock all the latest Peking creations in 
the way of strange dishes. “ Latest” is used 
comparatively, for they are four to six months 
old by the time they reach far Western China. 

But we have pleasant memories of these 
jovial old Chinamen, who were so friendly to 
us, and it was with sincere regret that we heard 
recently of the wholesale assassinations caused 
by the revolutionaries, when many of our Manchu 
friends and hosts were killed. 


The Overseer’s Duel. 


BY SYDNEY SANDIFORD, OF GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The story or a strange battle between man and beast in the depths of the British Guiana jungle. 


pod JEE gold industry of British Guiana 
is on the wane so far as the individual 
| prospector, or “ pork-knocker,” is 
| concerned. It is getting into the 
es of limited companies and big 
corporations. 

Nowadays it is balata (the gum of the 
balata tree) to which all the wild spirits look for 
salvation. The work of balata-tapping gives 
them a lot of chances to get lost, eaten by tigers, 
shot by their mad comrades, or perhaps half- 
starved by the company that employs them. 

The “tiger” of this part of the world is 
really a jaguar, or some kind of a tiger-cat. 
I was once present when one of these vicious 
brutes visited a camp of men who were working 
balata for the Essequibo Rubber and Tobacco 
Estates, Limited. 

Before telling the story I must explain that, 
owing to their distance from any centre of 
civilization, the balata-men have to subsist 
largely on barrelled salt pork, or on game 
brought down by their own guns, which method, 
being more pleasing, is almost universally 
followed. 

The meat is prepared in a manner peculiar 
to West Indians. It is stewed down and partly 
preserved by a condiment known as *'cassa- 
reep," originally an Indian preparation, and the 
result must be tasted to be appreciated. 

On the day in question two men who had gone 
out very early brought in a firie labba, an animal 
universally pronounced to be Guiana's sweetest. 
Soon after some fine “‘ pacoo,” or bush-fish, were 
brought in from a neighbouring creek, for British 
Guiana has quite a network of small streams 
teeming with fish. 

The chef of the gang, a diminutive Barbadian 
negro with a deal of tongue, started to work, 
and soon savoury smells ascended to the nostrils 
of the men who were working in the trees around 
the camp. 

The camp was, of course, situated in a clearing, 
and it was here the cooking went on. 

The chef, in his haste to taste the succulent 
repast, had neglected to throw the entrails into 
the running water of the creek, where they would 
have been immediately swallowed up by the 
omnivorous fishes. Instead, he very carelessly 
cast them into some undergrowth a little distance 
from the camp. : 


The buck-pot boiled merrily, and I was leaning 
against a tree, chatting with the fussy cook and 
entertaining pleasant visions of an appetizing 
meal, when we distinctly heard a low snarl 
above the clicks of the tapping tools and the 
soughing of the wind among the crowded tree- 
tops. 

I knew at once it was a tiger, attracted by the 
smell of raw meat, and shouting to warn Parsons, 
the overseer, in the tent, and the chef, who had, 
however, promptly shinned up a tree, I seized 
a shot-gun and, following the negro’s example, 
swarmed up the nearest bullet-wood tree. 

Parsons, the overseer, was, as I have said, 
in the tent. The overseers come and go from 
one camp to another, inspecting tools, seeing 
that the trees are tapped in the regulation 
fashion, and making up the books of the camps 
as from the last overseer’s visit. 

Parsons rushed out of the tent, a revolver in 
his left hand and a bared sword-stick in his 
right. The tiger was just emerging from the 
low scrub. It was a splendid animal—long, 
low, sleek, yellow-brown in colour, and marked 
as is the way with our tigers, not with stripes, 
but with dark rings and spots. 

On seeing Parsons the great beast stopped 
abruptly and glared hard at him. 

Parsons glared back. The tiger advanced two 
steps, Parsons did likewise, always keeping his 
eyes on the tiger's. 

If you are in a similar plight never take yoür 
eyes off Brer Tiger. If you do he is apt to think 
he is the better, and to act swiftly on the thought. 

Again the tiger advanced two steps, and Par- 
sons did likewise. 

* Back, Parsons, back! 
I cried. 

I didn't know that if Parsons turned around, 
or if I fired, Parsons was a gone coon. 

“ Shut up and don't shoot," snapped Parsons, 
without moving his head. With that he 
advanced the three steps the tiger had just 
made. 

It was grand, soul-stirring, to see that silent 
duel between man and beast. Parsons, alert 
and steady—the tiger crouching low, ready to 
spring when it saw its chance, and both intensely 
concentrated on the work on hand. They kept 
up the game of approaching each other step for 
step for what seemed ages. The tiger dared not 


Ill shoot him!” 
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spring; the overseer's steady glare and slow 
approach seemed to disconcert it. 

At last, when Parsons had got him within 
fifteen paces and not an inch more, he fired 
directly between the tiger's eyes—once, twice, 
thiice. Then, as quick as one of his own shots, 
he stepped aside. 

I craned forward excitedly to see what 
happened. 

The tiger sprang, but Parsons was too 
quick for him, and as the beast flashed into 
the air he buried his sword-stick in the 
brute's flank. Here, however, he 


was too slow 
by a hair's 
bréadth. He 
had calcula- 
ted on pierc- 
ing the 
region of the lungs, but he missed it, and 
man and beast went over together in a 
glorious tangle. 
` The balata-men came streaming up, attracted 
bythe shots, 
and as the 
two fighters 
rolled over 
in the dust, 
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executioners, who, seeing that 
the tiger no longer needed their 
attention, promptly be- 
laboured the hapless cook in a 
thoroughly business-like way. 
Parsons, we found, 
was unhurt save for his 


the tiger $5 SS 
blinded and claw- "iaa SES 
ing wildly at the E d SS 
air, Parsons, HM ND 


* 


though mauled, . 
still deadly cool, 4 

they “tapped” 
the beast in a y 

style not ap- 

proved of by e. AR 
Government. 

They drove their knives deep into his sides and 
they smashed his head with the branches of 
bullet-wood trees. Then they pulled Parsons 
out of the scrimmage by his legs and arms, and, 
pitching themselves bodily on the tiger, finally 
finished him off. 

So good a job did they make of it that Parsons 
could only secure afterwards the skin of the head 
as a souvenir. The rest of the hide was in 
tatters. 

In the midst of the final struggle the Bar- 
badian cook slid out of the tree to which he had 
fled and fell plump on the heads of some of the 
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left hand, which was pretty badly mauled. 
We quickly attended to it, and then fell on the 
pepper-pot stew, which the cook had done up 
in fine style. Parsons ate a whole labba-leg— 
the equivalent of about four steaks—besides 
other things too numerous to mention. 

The next day, too, we had a royal feed on 
tiger steaks—very good if you know how to cook 
them. But the best of all was that night, when 
the men improvised a concert, and a loud- 
voiced negro sang the praises of Parsons in fine 
style, while that blushing hero made his acknow- 
ledgments by producing from his kit a bottle 
of civilized Scotch whisky. 


THE CLIBEE-DWELEERS OF 
THE ARCTIC. 


BY E. W. HAWKES. 


These remarkable articles embody the experiences of the author while acting as a Government official iri 
charge of the primitive inhabitants of the Diomede Islands, away out in the inhospitable waters of 
Bering Strait. For three years Mr. Hawkes was the only white man among these survivors of the 
ancient Eskimos, who live in cliff houses and.still retain many curious customs. His narrative will 
be found full of interesting information concerning these little-known people and the life of himself and 
his young wife in their desolate island kingdom, far from civilization, amid the ice and fog of the Arctic. : 
In this final instalment Mr. Hawkes deals with the Eskimo medicine-men, with whom he had many 
tussles, and their curious ways of impressing their credulous victims. 


B|HE whole life of the primitive Eskimo 

) | is governed by precedent. Although 
Pz | outwardly the freest and most irre- 
aai] sponsible being in the world, he is 
— in reality the slave of public opinion 
and the numberless customs and superstitions 
of his ancestors. The ways of his fathers 
are good enough for him, and the word of the 
old men and witch-doctors, who treasure up 
ancient precedent like the Pharisees of old, is 
the standard he lives and dies by. As the 
experience of his forefathers was probably 
gained at terrible cost in adapting themselves 
to the hostile climate of the Arctic, there is 
some reason for his attitude. 


For an Eskimo to break one of these unwritten 


laws is to render himself a social outcast. 
Although treated with kindness, he is no longer 
reckoned as a member of the tribe. I well 
remember such a case on the Diomedes. A 
brother-in-law of the chief had early embraced 
Christianity, being converted on a trip to Nome 
by one of the first missioriaries. Being a very 
conscientious man, he soon recognized the 
incompatibility of retaining his faith and con- 
forming to the worship of his people. This fine 
distinction does not bother the average Eskimo, 
who will gratify the village missionary with an 
enthusiastic testimony and then go home and 
beat his drum and sing to the spirits half the 
night. But this old fellow was made of sterner 
stuff. The spirit of the Scotch Covenanters 
was in his veins. He refused to go through the 
usual rites of his people, and prayed to the God 
of the white stranger at home. As a result he 
was forbidden his place in the village Kos-ga 
(or meeting-place), where every man has his 
recognized station, carefully graded according 
to merit. His son was not allowed to dance 
with the young men, or witness any of the 
councils or witch-doctorings reserved for the 
men ; his daughters could not take part in the 
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annual dance of the women, nor was any member 
of the tribe bold enough to ask them in marriage. 
They all married Siberian strangers and left the 
old man’s house desolate, but he stuck to his 
faith to the last. In my humble opinion, he 
was the best Christian I ever met. Always 
cheerful, always ready to help, living daily the 
faith that was in him, he was the only Eskimo 
I ever saw who was brave enough to withstand 
the witch-doctor. 

The witch-doctor, by the way, is not loved 
by the Eskimo. On the contrary, he is hated 
and feared, and often meets with a violent death. 
But he rules the ignorant native with the 
cruellest rod this world has ever known in its 
evolution from spiritual bondage—the rod of 
superstitious fear. I have seen natives turn 


-pale at the mere mention of some famous, 


or rather infamous, “ doctor.” But the advent 
of the white man and the missionary is changing 
all this, and some tribes have become so 
thoroughly converted that they forbid the 
practice of witch-doctoring any more. 'The 
natives themselves acknowledge that the 
* doctors" are not so “strong” as they used 
to be, that their songs and charms are losing 
their efficacy. It is only a matter of time 
before the belief will entirely disappear, as the 
religion of fear is supplanted by the faith of 
hope and love. But what is bred in the 
blood and bone strangely persists, and I have 
found doctors still practising on the sly, even 
in civilized communities of Christian Eskimos. 
The witch-doctors are more intelligent than 
the average Eskimo, which makes them all the 
harder to fight. By a combination of tricks 
common to ventriloquism, juggling, and spirit- 
ualism, they convince the Eskimos that they are 
invulnerable and in league with the numerous 
spirits of evil which beset his daily path. I 
remember one fellow who used to cut his throat 
daily, to the horror of his audience. It was a 
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clever piece of work. As he slashed his knife 
across his neck the blood would run in streams, 
probably from a carefully-concealed bladder 
beneath his parke. He afterwards visited a 
northern tribe in search of fresh fields to conquer, 
and was shot. The native who killed him 
pumped a whole magazine of soft-nosed bullets 
into him, to make sure that he was dead, and then 
ran twenty-five miles to a different tribe for 
safety. It was considered quite the thing for 
the big doctors to burn themselves once in 
a while to increase their powers of magic. After 
the announcement had been made, the tribe 
would gather from near and far to witness the 
wonderful proceedings. The witch-doctor, after 
certain ceremonies, would be tied hand and foot 
and bound to a stake by his assistant. (By the 
way, they usually have an assistant, like our 
great magicians. He comes in quite handy at 
times.) Wood is piled around until the doctor 
is hidden from view. A fire is started, and the 
would-be suicide is soon hidden in rolling clouds 
of smoke. His spirit is supposed to ascend to 
heaven on the plume of flame. When the fire 
is getting uncomfortably hot the people are 
bidden by the assistant to wait 
in the Kos-ga for the return 
of the doctor’s spirit. As soon 
as they have gone, the assist- 
ant pulls out a few sticks of 
timber at the back of the pile, 
cuts the thongs, and releases 
the blistered doctor. He, in 
turn, sneaks up a back alley, 
and arrives on the top of the 
Kos-ga about the time his soul 
is supposed to be returning 
from the skies. He makes a 
spectacular entrance through 
the roof, and the assembled 
people are filled with awe. 
From that day he has them 
in his grip. This is a trick 
that never fails. 

The witch-doctors are rank 
extortioners, always exacting 
their pay in advance. They 
usually select the best dog or 
skin their poor patient has, 
and often keep up their 
ministrations until he is com- 
pletely fleeced. It was for this 
reason that I opposed them, and not because I 
cared particularly for the effects of their hideous 
belief. I also placed a taboo on their doctoring 
of women and children, as some of the school- 
children who had undergone treatment at their 
hands had become so frightened by their horrible 
masks and cries that they crawled under the desks 


A typical Eskimo witch-doctor— The Author 
had a good deal of trouble with these gentry. 


From a Photograph, 
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at the sight of some “ comic faces " I had bought 
for a Christmas entertainment. Also, after the 
death of several babies, I took the maternity 
business away from them entirely and gave it 
to the old women. Strangely enough, the tribe 
backed me up in these two reforms, but would 
not do away with the doctors altogether. They 
said that I wanted to change their ways too soon ; 
the missionaries of the neighbouring coast had 
laboured with their brethren for twenty years 
before they had induced them to give up their 
superstitions. “‘ The evil spirits would get me,” 
they told me, “if I fought the witch-doctors." 
And they did. 

Later, in the fall of my second year, a new 
witch-doctor arrived who had lost his practice 
on the mainland owing to his tribe turning 
Christian. It seemed to me, by the way, as if 
all the medicine-men and general black-legs 
driven off the mainland betook themselves to the 
green pastures of the heathen Diomedes. At 
any rate, there were over a dozen witch-doctors 
practising on the different islands at one time. 
So I called in this new-comer, and informed him 
that we already had a surplus of doctors, and 
asked him to hunt a little 
instead of beating his drum. 
He replied quite diplomatically 
that he had practised the 
gentle art of craft too long to 
give it up, but that he would 
help me in my work and make 
no trouble. This was the same 
fellow who prophesied the com- 
ing of the epidemic and our 
dual activity, as related in 
my last article, and for this he 
got considerable credit among 
the natives. When it came his 
turn to be doctored for the 
measles I asked him why he 
didn't beat his drum and scare 
the disease away. He got 
over this poser by telling the 
natives that if he were “sure ” 
that it was the measles he 
could * take it off," but he 
was unable to decide just what 
kind of a devil had caused the 
trouble. - The witch -doctors 
ascribe certain disorders to 
certain evil spirits, and do 
not pride themselves so much on their ability 
to drive the devil out of their patient as on 
their success in deciding its name and family 
history. After it has been driven out it becomes 
subject to the witch-doctor, and increases his 
family of familiar spirits. The more devils he 
has the stronger he is. Some of them have a 
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whole boxful, and a complete assortment of 
hideous masks to represent them. 

They also claim to control the spirits of the 
dead, calling them up at will like a modern 
medium. This is usually done at the death of 
some member of the tribe, when the newly- 
descended spirit becomes their intermediary. I 
did not discover this until one day when I was 
at the death-bed of a Catholic Eskimo. As he 
felt the chill of death stealing over him he began 
to mumble his paternosters in evident haste and 


terror. The witch-doctor was standing close 
by, eyeing him intently. I afterwards asked my 
interpreter why the dying man had done this, 
and he told me that “ he didn’t want the witch- 
doctor to get his soul,” 

Some of their séances are startlingly realistic, 
and would furnish good material for the Society 
for Psychical Research. They are usually per- 
formed in the open by the sea, without any 
cabinets or assistants. A fire is built, and meat 
and tobacco thrown on the flames as offerings 
to the spirits. The people sit around in a circle, 
and occasionally pour libations on the ground 
for the suffering souls in Hades. The witch- 
doctor squats in the middle and addresses the 
spirits beneath. They are supposed to come up 
through his body and reply. He calls up the 
newly-departed and gives comfort to sorrowing 
relatives, or uses some dead member of the tribe 
as a voice from the other side to confound his 
enemies. Needless to say, I always came in for 
my share of denunciation. Somehow the devils 
did not like me; I suppose because I wrought 
confusion among their ministers, 


Diomede dancers at Nome, Alaska. 


Just after the measles epidemic another 
“ sickness " struck the islands. This was a sort 
of aftermath, and took the form of diphtheria 
and pneumonia. Among the sick was the chief’s 
favourite son, an Eskimo of the Eskimos. I 
liked him because he was open and honest, 
although he stuck to all the old superstitions. 
When I heard he was stricken I hurried over to 
the chief’s house and offered my services. They 
were declined with thanks, and the head witch- 
doctor was summoned. He could make no 
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headway against the terrible spirit which pos- 
sessed the young man, however, and finally 
attributed his lack of success to me, as I had told 
the old chief that the witch-doctors could not 
cure his son. I should probably have been 
promptly put out of the way as a hindrance to 
the profession, had I not found a sudden champion 
in the bully of the islands, who was a witch- 
doctor himself and suffering somewhat of an 
eclipse since the arrival of the wonder-working 
stranger. I had done him some favours, which 
now stood me in good stead. He informed me 
of the plot in the following cryptic manner : 
“ S'pose chief's son die, man kill him? Oh, no. 
Me speak? Oh, no!” 

The boy died the same day, and, taking my 
interpreter, I went over to the chief’s house, 
where all the people were assembled. The old 
chief appeared heart-broken, but gave me his 
hand. The family, seated around the room, 
glared at me with hostile eyes. It was evident 
that they actually believed I was the cause of 
their brother’s death, and nothing I could say 
would change their opinion. It was a strange 
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sensation. I can stil see the picture—the 
corpse of the boy, the grey-haired chief wringing 
his hands above it, and the tense attitude of the 
people around. I, the supposed murderer, was 
I felt sorry for them 


standing in their midst. 
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in their delusion ; also I felt sorry for myself, 
for I knew if I couldn't change their attitude my 
life wouldn't be worth five minutes' purchase. 
So I talked gently to the old man. I com- 
pletely ignored the people, as I knew his word 
was final. I told him how sorry I was for him 
in his bereavement; how I would have liked to 
help him, but his son would not let me; how 


A Diomede woman and her baby. 


I could have cured his boy if it had not been 
for the witch-doctor. I dwelt on the friendship 
between his son and myself in the past, and 
assured him that I would be the last man to 
harm him. The old fellow was visibly moved, 
but answered never a word. It was plain he 
believed what the witch-doctor had said. 

Then help came from, an unexpected quarter. 
The boy's eldest brother, now nominally chief of 
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the tribe, and the “ modern man " of the family, 
spoke up. He said that they forgave me for 
this (pointing to the dead body of his brother) ; 
that they were not going to kill me, but would 
treat me as well as they could. He understood 
the ways of the white man, he said, but his family 
didnot. He, personally, believed that the witch- 
doctor had lied, and we were brothers. So I 
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kept my scalp a little longer. The boy had been 
a Catholic, and, as there was no priest within a 
hundred miles, I read the Burial prayers from a 
Latin Bible given me by the mission father in 
distant Nome, which satisfied his family that 
his soul was safe from the evil witch-doctor. 
'They buried him away up on the mountain-side, 
and built a fire by the body at night, while the 
doctor called up his new-flown spirit. It said 
that everything was all right, so the tribe 
settled down in peace again. It was months 
before they left off mourning for this last scion 
of the old-time line. They knew the new chief, 
the eldest son, would follow in the footsteps of 
the white man, and the ancient glory of the tribe 
would be no more. 

A little while after I fell ill myself of the same 
trouble. The witch-doctor said that it was in 
retribution for spoiling 
his medicine that the 
disease of the chief's son 
had descended on me. 
I was desperately bad. 
for two months, and only 
pulled through on 
account of my determina- 
tion to disappoint the 
witch-doctor. I lived on 
malted milk, and burnt 
my throat out with 
caustic three times a day. 
I spent most of my time 
out on the ice, freezing 
out the germs. It was 
pretty rough medicine, 
but it worked. When I 
was so weak I could not 
walk, I got a stout stick 
and pulled myself over 
the snow. I was fre- 
quently delirious, and 
used to imagine that the 
ravens which flew over 
the islands were gather- 
ing to pick my bones. I 
remember shaking my 
stick at them and saying, 
“ You won't get me!” 
I must have been an 
awful spectacle, reduced 
to skin and bones, my 
beard and hair unkempt, 
dragging myself over the ice and talking to the 
air. The women and children would run when 
they saw me, but the men were very kind. As 
the long line of hunters, returning from the chase 
of bear and walrus, would swing by me, sitting 
on a block of ice, every man would stop and ask 
me how I was getting on, and offer words of 
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The patriarch of the village. 
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encouragement. However, they were so con- 
vinced of my final end that they had my grave 
all picked out and ready; no one had ever 


` recovered from that death-grip at the throat. 


But I disappointed them. 
all their trouble. 

My recovery was a mystery to the entire 
tribe, and they finally came to the conclusion 
that I-had a bigger devil than the witch-doctor. 
I afterwards cured the old chief of the same 
malady, and re-established myself with his 
people and earned his undying friendship at the 
same time. 

The witch-doctor, too, had noticed my down- 
ward progress with distinct satisfaction, and 
enjoyed. asking me all my symptoms, although 
with an outward show of sympathy. He even 
inferred that his influence was strong among the 
inhabitants of the nether 
world, and could be pur- 
chased, to the dispelling 
of my sickness, for a few 
dollars, whereupon I told 
him to go below and in- 
vestigate. He was, how- 
ever, having troubles of 
his own. He had lost his 
reputation with the tribe 
since the death of the 
chief's son, and was 
constantly embroiled in 
domestic trouble. So one 
day the old patriarch of 
the islands, in whose igloo 
he lived, addressed him 
thus:  * You are no 
good. Your wife is no 
good. Neither of you 
are any good. Before 
you came here we never 
had any trouble. Now 
you are always stirring 
up trouble. You are an 
undesirable citizen. 
Skidoo!” So the dis- 
credited witch - doctor 
moved to Siberia, whence 
I used to hear occasion- 
ally of the wonders he 


It was too bad, after 


performed. 
[PAowp rad As a sort of farewell 
entertainment before 


leaving us, he had himself hung. After being 
tied hand and foot, he was strung up to a 
rafter by four stout Eskimos. The operation 
was not a success—that is to say, he recovered 
after being cut down. If I had been allowed to 
participate the result would have been different. 

This brings me to an ancient custom of the 
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Eskimos, that of killing off their old people. 
When a man or woman-gets so old that they 
can no longer enjoy life they express a desire to 
* shuffle off this mortal coil.” It then devolves 
on one of the children or relatives to assist them 
with a rope or 
knife. This 
pleasant cus- 
tom originated 
in Greenland, 
where they used 
to take the old 
folks out and 
leave them to 
refrigerate in a 
hole in a con- 
venient glacier. 
The custom was 
varied in Siberia 
by stabbing or 
hanging. I do 
not think that 
it was ever | 
adopted in- 
Alaska, but the 
Diomedes, 
being close to 
Siberia, ab- 
sorbed such 
social duties as 
we do the styles 
Írom Paris. As 
late as thebuild- 
ing of the Gov- 
ernment school 
an old man was 
strung up by 
his admiring 
relatives, and during my residence an old woman 
was killed on the Siberian.side. After courting 
Death she changed her mind, as women will, and 
expressed a desire to live, but was not allowed 
to show such fickleness in the face of ancient 
and honourable custom. 

The old gentleman mentioned above was the 
first Eskimo on the islands to be buried in a 
coffin. Previous to his elevation he had asked 
to be buried in the * white man’s box.” The 
usual custom had been to throw dead bodies 
out to the dogs. But the old man got a coffin. 
He was no sooner snug in it, however, than a 
great storm arose. The natives figured that he 
was too “ warm,” so they took off the lid, where- 
upon the ancient’s temperature went down 
and a catastrophe was averted. This incident 
established the custom of using coffins among 
them. 

The different tribes vary considerably in the 
manner of burying their dead. Some place 


BeN launching a passam sorts of curious ceremonies, designed to avert ill- 
From a) fortune, accompany this operation. [Photograp: 


them on stout platforms, after the Indian style ; 
others put the corpse upright in a rough box 
with the knees touching the chin and the hands 
folded, ready to step out on the Judgment Day. 
On the islands the coffin was simply piled over 
with timber and 
rocks. They 
bury the per- 
sonal effects of 
the dead with 
them. You will 
see the man's 
kayak and sled 
on his grave, 
and a whole col- 
lection of pots 
and kettles 
piled over an 
old woman’s 
last resting- 
place. No Es- 
kimo would 
touch these 
articles, how- 
ever much he 
might need 
them, nor would 
he pass through 
a village bury- 
ing-ground, nor 
be caught in its 
vicinity at 
night. The 
ghosts which 
are supposed to 
hover around 
would surely 
“get” him. 

Every ten years the Eskimos hold the Dance 
to the Dead, when ghosts are supposed to come 
out of their coffins and visit the Kos-ga, where 
they are given a feast, and retire well filled for 
another ten years. Sometimes the food is 
taken to the burying-ground to save the spirits 
the trouble of moving. 

When a child is born among the islanders it 
takes the name of the last deceased member of 
the family, and on it devolves the duty of 
feeding its foster-father’s spirit. The Eskimos 
have a horror of being childless, because their 
spirits will languish and their name be forgotten. 
As they say, “ S'pose no mik-a-nina (children)— 
ghost plenty hungry." Often an Eskimo will 
beggar himself, giving a great feast in honour 
of his illustrious ancestor; but he gains great 
renown thereby, and places all his visitors under 
lifelong obligations to him. 

Such are the strange customs and stranger 
superstitions of this isolated people. My stay 
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among them terminated in the spring, when I 
concluded I had had enough of the simple life, 
and left with a whaling crew for Cape Prince of 
Wales, the nearest point of American civilization. 
The strait was full of running ice, which made 
our passage in a frail skin boat rather precarious. 
We would thread our way through a lead where 
the ice had opened, and as it closed in on us 
again the natives would jump out of the boat on 
to the berg and pull our boat up on it as the 
terrible jaws of the ice-pack snapped together. 
It took us forty-six hours to go eighteen miles, 
but it was worth the struggle. I cannot describe 
how good it seemed to see friendly white faces, 
and have good United States soil under our 


An aborigine from Cape Prince of Wales. 
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feet again. For two years we had been prac- 
tically dead to the outside world. In all that 
time we had received our mail but once. We 
had not worn anything but furs and muk-luks 
for months, and could hardly get used to 
civilized clothing and shoes again. Seeing no 
white people, we had learned to use Eskimo 
largely even between ourselves, and often 
startled our friends by jabbering away in that 
language. So does Nature accustom one to 
environment. I am not sure, if we had stayed 
on the islands a few years more, whether we 
should not have degenerated into white Eskimos 
as typical as those recently discovered by 
Professor Svennsson. 


A. Britisher 
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BY C. L. McCLUER STEVENS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY EVISON. 


Mr. McCluer Stevens has had a most adventurous career, having been in turns tramp, prospector, 

gold-digger, stowaway, Indian fighter, and Government scout amongst the savage Apaches of 

Arizona, and many other things. In the following story he tells of the horrors of work in a chain-gang 

in an abandoned convict camp in Arkansas, of his escape with a companion in misfortune, and of 
the adventures that afterwards befell him in the swamps and cotton-fields of Mississippi. 


RECISELY how I came to find 
myself, not so very many years 
ago, adrift and well-nigh penniless 
in the streets of Chicago matters not. 
Suffice it to say that I was there 

and in that fix, and it is unnecessary to add that 

I did not feel particularly happy about it. My 
last twenty-five cents went for a night’s lodging, 
and the next morning I answered an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper for railway workers at 
two dollars a day, and got taken on, together 

: with two or three score other simpletons. We 
were sent by special train down into Arkansas, 
near à place called Pine Bluff, where they were 

building a new line through a low-lying, swampy 
country that fairly reeked with malaria. Until 

a short time before our arrival the contractors 
had been utilizing convict labour, but the 
convicts had died off like flies, and the news- 
papers kicked up a row about it. 

The convicts had therefore been withdrawn 
and “ free" labour substituted. I was one of 
the “free” labourers, but personally I failed 
to see where the freedom came in. 

We were lodged in the old, abandoned convict 
stockades and huts; we were shepherded to 
work and back by armed guards—overseers they 
were called—and we were fed principally on 
corn-bread, dried peas, and fat white bacon, 
the ordinary diet of prisoners in the Southern 
convict camps. Moreover, the contract we each 
had to sign before being taken on specified that 
we must continue at work for six months certain. 
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It did not take me long to realize that in 
signing this I had practically signed my death- 
warrant—unless, indeed, I could find some way 
out of it. Even the negroes, who formed the 
bulk of the labourers, sickened and died after 
four or five months of it. What chance, I asked 
myself, did J stand? True, they served us out 
with quinine as part of our ordinary daily 
rations, but of what avail was quinine against 
that pestiferous atmosphere ? 

Whenever we stuck our shovels into the rank, 
black soil the stench of decaying vegetable 
matter that rose up was intolerable. At night 
one could see—and smell—the miasma rising from 
the swamps all round like a huge woolly blanket. 

After three days' toil I began to feel the fever 
in my bones, and threw down my tools, telling 
the “ boss " of my gang that he could do what 
he liked with me, but that I was not going to 
stick it any longer. 

Somewhat to my surprise, he showed no 
particular signs of anger ; he only looked at me 
rather pityingly, I thought. 

* You know what it means ? " he said. 

* No, I don’t,” I replied, “ and, what's more, 
Idon'tcare. Anything's better than this." 

Seeing me determined, he said no more, but 
signed to a couple of the guards, and I was 
marched back to the stockades, and thence to 
Pine Bluff. Here I was taken before a grimy- 
faced individual in his shirt-sleeves, who I found 
out afterwards was a magistrate sitting in his 
official capacity. 
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I was charged with unlawfully breaking my 
contract, and was sentenced to a fine of one 
hundred dollars, to be worked out, in default of 
payment, on the public roads. 

* Got the spondulicks ? " said the policeman 
who had me in charge. 

“ Got what ? ” I asked. 

** Spondulicks," he repeated. ‘‘ The wad, you 
know." 

* Do you mean, have I got the money to pay 
the fine ? ” I said. 

He nodded. “ That's it, sonny.” 

* No," I said, “I haven't, and if I had I 
wouldn’t part.” 

* Oh, wouldn't you ? " he sneered. 
guess, sonny, that before 
you're through with it 
you'd be glad to part with 
.ten times a hundred dollars, 
rather than do the thirty 
days. However, that's your 
business, not mine. Come 
along to the cooler." 

I found the “cooler” 
to be a stone-flagged, cell- 
like room without a fire, 
and minus either bed or 
bedding. So cold wasit 
that I had to keep running 
up and down all night in 
order to keep my blood in 
circulation. There was no 
proper solid door to it— 
only an iron grill separat- 
ing the interior from the 
open air. 

Next morning I was 
taken out, and a chain, 
on the end of which was 
a thirty-two-pound cannon- 
ball, was fastened round 
my left ankle. A heavy, 
long-handled shovel was then placed in my 
hand, and I was driven out to work by a 
huge, evil-visaged brute of a jailer, who was 
armed with a revolver and carried a big, wicked- 
looking raw-hide whip. 

* What will they do to me if I refuse to work ? 
I asked my nearest companion in misfortune. 

* Flog you,” he answered, quietly—“ flog you 
to death.” 

I thought he was bluffing, but I soon found 
out that he was in dead earnest. During the 
eight days I toiled in this horrible chain-gang 
I saw one man’s back cut all to pieces with a 
whip for “ being saucy,” as our jailer put it. 
Another was put in the “ sweat box,” a sort of 
coffin-shaped arrangement of wood, inside which 
the wretched victim was shut, without light or 
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ventilation, until he was on the point of death 
from suffocation. Yet a third offender was 
strung up by his thumbs with whipcord to the 
branch of a tree, and left hanging there until he 
fainted with the agony. 

All three of these men were negroes, as it 
happened, but I was assured that we white men, 
of whom there were six or seven in custody 
beside myself, would most certainly be treated 
the same way if we did not behave ourselves. 
I thought it prudent, therefore, te do my best 
to avoid incurring the ill-will of my jailer, while 
at the same time keeping a sharp look-out for 
any chance to escape. 

We were worked all day in chains, but these 
were removed at night, 
when we were all herded 
together like cattle in a 
large, cell-like building, also 
termed the “ cooler,” but 
bigger and stronger than 
the place I was first 
detained in. No bedding 
of any kind was provided, 
but there were about a 
dozen filthy, ragged blan- 
kets, which we shared be- 
tween us, sleeping—or try- 
ing to sleep—on the floor. 

Our prison stood quite 
by itself some distance away 
from the town, and was left 
at night totally unguarded. 
This gave me an idea. I 
had picked up the rusty 
blade of an old table-knife 
outside. I made it into a 
rough saw, and started to 
cut through the bars of 
the iron-grilled door that 
stood between us and 
freedom. 

At first my companions in misfortune looked 
on stolidly, making no attempt to help me, 
although the bright moonlight shone right in on 
us through the bars, so that the interior of our 
wretched cage was almost as light as day. Some 
among them, indeed, even started to grumble at 
me, saying that the noise I made was preventing 
them from sleeping. 

Sleep! And in that vermin-infested den ! 

At length, however, one or two of the more 
enterprising of the prisoners rose from the floor 
and sidled up to where I was working. The 
good progress I had made during the compara- 
tively short while that I had been at work 
surprised them, and one of them, a white man 
called “ Scotty,’ took my home-made saw 
from me “to give me a breathing spell,” 
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as he put it, and started work on his own 
account. 

Then, one by one, the others joined in. Two 
or three additional knife-blades were produced 
from somewhere or other and made into saws. 
By the morning we had cut half-way through 
two of the bars. Then we ceased work, rubbing 
rust and dirt into the cuts to prevent their being 
noticed. 

The cheerful manner in which we all worked 
that day made our jailer quite merry. Of 
course, he was blissfully ignorant that our good 
spirits were due to the fact that we all of us hoped 
and believed that our captivity was now well- 
nigh at an end. I, at all events, had no doubt 
in my own mind about being able to complete 
the sawing through of the bars that night, in 
which case there was nothing to prevent us get- 
ting clear away, as the “ cooler” was, as I have 
already said, left quite unguarded, and there 
was no dwelling-place anywhere near it. 

Fate, however, was against me. In fact, it 
played me as scurvy a trick as it is possible 
to conceive of. ‘That evening two new prisoners 
were brought in, and, in order to make room for 
them in the “ cooler," Scotty and I were given 
quarters in the town jail. 

These were far more comíortable, being, in 
fact, the same as were allotted to long-term 
convicts ; but of course we were deprived of 
all hope of being able to escape with the others 
from the “ cooler," and all our labour and toil 
of the night before became of no avail—so far, 
at all events, as we two were concerned. 

It was a bitter disappointment. Locked in 
my lonely cell that night, I sat on my wooden 
stool, bowed my head in my hands, and cried 

_ like a child. 

Next morning there was an awful row. The 
prisoners in the “ cooler," some sixteen in all, 
had disappeared—how was only too evident 
from the broken and twisted bars. 

“I b’lieve you had a hand in it, Britisher," 
snarled my jailer, as he handed me my breakfast. 

“ And you, too, Mr. Bloomin’ Scotty," he 
added, as he unlocked that individual's cell 
door. ''Stands to reason they couldn't ha' 
cüt through them there bars in one night." 

Neither Scotty nor I made any answer, and 
after breakfast we were set to work as usual. 
To our surprise, however, the chain and shot 
were dispensed with. 

“I ain't agoin’ to shackle you jossers this 
mornin'," explained our guard. *' There's only 
two of you, and I can keep an eye on you. If 
you try any hanky-panky tricks—why, look out." 
And he tapped his revolver significantly. 

* Say, Britisher," whispered Scotty to me, an 
hour or so later, while our jailer's back was 


turned, “I’m goin’ to plunk yon chap one in 
the jaw the first proper chance I get. If I can 
only land him where I want to, I guess I can 
send him to sleep for fifteen seconds, anyhow. ` 
That's our chance. We've got to cut and run. 
Savvy ?" 

* Right-o!? I whispered, in reply. “ But 
do you think you can ‘out’ him in one 
blow ? ? 

* Leave that to me," he replied, with a 
knowing wink. “TI travelled two years with a 
boxing booth in the old country." 

I said no more, but for the next hour I was on 
thorns. 

* Supposing Scotty makes a mess of it!” I 
thought to myself. “It will mean a flogging 
for both of us.” 

I did not fear the pain so much as the disgrace, 
and I made up my mind that I would rather be 
shot dead in my tracks than submit to it. 

The place where we were working was near 
the foot of a low hill, beyond which, on the other 
side, was a broad and deep stream, a tributary 
of the Mississippi. Across this stream again 
was an uninhabited region of swamp and 
forest. Once there we should be comparatively 
safe from pursuit. 

One thing only bothered me. I caught 
Scotty's eye and whispered him the question :— 

“Can you swim ? ” 

* Like a duck," he replied. “ And you?” 

“ Yes," I said ;. “ Pm all right for a mile, at 
all events, so knock him out the first chance you 
get, and then we’ll bolt for the river.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
his chance came. Our brute of a jailer turned 
round suddenly, and saw us talking together. 

He rushed up to Scotty, who happened to be 
nearest to him, and, thrusting his heavy, bulldog 
face close up to his, asked him what in thunder 
he meant by it. 

For answer Scotty stepped suddenly back 
and landed the ruffian a terrific, smashing blow 
on the point of the jaw. Without uttering a 
sound he flung his arms into the air and went 
down like a log. 

* Run, Britisher, run!” shouted Scotty, and 
off we both rushed in the direction of the hill. 

Hardly had we gone a hundred yards, however, 
when Scotty pulled up short, and of course I did 
the same. 

* What's the matter?" I gasped out, im- 
patiently. “ You're not winded ? ” 

* Winded? Of course not," he retorted, 
contemptuously. “I was thinking of his revol- 
ver. We ought to have taken it” 

“ You should have thought of that before,” I 
answered, regretfully. “It’s too late now." 

And, indeed, it was, for at that instant, looking 
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back, we saw our erstwhile jailer rise slowly and 
painfully to a sitting posture. 

* Get a move on you ! " shouted Scotty, as he 
bounded forward once more. 

The next instant a shot rang out, and then 
another, and another. The brute was firing at 
us with his long-barrelled, heavy-calibre revolver, 
sitting on the ground and using the crook of his 
arm as a rest. 

But it is no easy matter to shoot a man who is 
running his hardest and zigzagging at the same 
time. The bullets pit-patted all round us, 
kicking up little balloon-shaped balls of dust, 
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That night we slept on the ground in our damp 
clothes, for we had no matches, and in any case 
we should hardly have dared to light a fire, for 
fear -of attracting the attention of possible 


pursuers. 
Ru 


* Scotty landed the ruffian a terrific, smashing blow on the point of the jaw.” 


but not one touched us, and before many minutes 
were over we were out of range beyond the crest 
of the hill. We dashed down the other side 
and into the river just as we were, without 
stopping to remove our clothes. Then we 
struck into the swampy forest country, keeping 
to the higher ground as well as we could, and 
setting our course by the sun. 


The next morning the sun rose bright and 
clear, and feeling now that we were fairly safe 
we stayed where we were long enough to dry 
our clothes thoroughly. Then we started off 
again, setting our course towards the Mississippi, 
` which I reckoned to be between thirty and forty 
miles from where we first broke away. 

About noon we came to a small clearing, 
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where was a negro's hut, surrounded by about 
a couple of acres of cultivated land. I had no 
money, but Scotty had a few dollars, and the 
proprietor made no difficulty about selling us 
food. 

He called to his wife, a buxom dame, black 
as a coal, like himself, and all smiles, eyes, and 
teeth, and she at once set about preparing a 
meal. 

In due course we sat down to it, and, needless 
to say, we did full justice to the fare provided, 
for we were ravenously hungry. Besides a 
bountiful supply of corn-bread, beans, and bacon 
the good lady had baked us a pumpkin pie, and 
there was coffee, with a huge, piled-up dish of 
“ flannel” cakes, sweetened with maple sugar. 
I thought that I had never in all my life tasted 
anything so delicious. 

Our host and. his wife ate their midday meal 
at the same time as ourselves, but at a separate 
table, for in the Southern States of America 
not even the poorest white man will consent 
to sit at meat with a coloured person. The 
blacks look upon this as quite a matter of course, 
and do not resent it in the least. 

After dinner, and a pipe, I asked the negro 
how far it was to the Mississippi. He told us 
that it was about ten miles in a straight line, 
but that the swamps were well-nigh impassable 
for a stranger as one got nearer to the river, and 
that the track, which wound in and out, was 
difficult to follow. If we tried to take any 
short cuts, he said, we should almost certainly 
get bogged, and might easily lose our lives, 
adding that if we cared to stay whére we were 
until the next morning he would be pleased to 
go with us and show us the way, as he had a 
friend living on the bank of the river thereabouts, 
whom he wanted to visit. 

As we were in no hurry, and badly in need 
of a rest, we gladly fell in with his proposal. 
Both the negro and his wife seemed quite pleased 
with our company, and no wonder, for according 
to them very few people ever came that way. 

We started for the Mississippi directly after 
breakfast next morning, accompanied by our 
guide, and very glad I was, when I saw the sort 
of country we were in, that we had not tried to 
get through by ourselves. The trail wound in 
and out amongst the swamps in such a way that 
no one unacquainted with it could possibly 
have followed it, while to stray aside from it 
would almost certainly have meant an awful 
and lingering death in the bottomless bogs 
which everywhere surrounded us. 

At about noon we struck the Mississippi, 
here a mighty, turbid stream more than two 
miles broad. Both Scotty and I were anxious 


to get across to the opposite bank, feeling that 
ol. xxx.—41. 


then we should be perfectly safe from pursuit ; 
but how to accomplish the feat was the difficulty. 
There was no ferry, and, of course, no bridge. 
In fact, there was not even a house or habitation 
of any sort in sight, that of the negro squatter, 
whom our host had come to visit, being situated 
a little way inland in another direction. 

However, luck was in our way for once. 
While we were seated on the bank discussing 
ways and means, our negro friend having mean- 
while taken his departure, a small boat propelled 
by a solitary oarsman suddenly made its appear- 
ance round a bend in the river just above us, 
and quite close in to our side of the stream. 

Scotty promptly hailed the rower, and asked 
him how much he would take to ferry us across. 
He at once pulled in to the bank and, with what 
I thought at first to be an uncalled-for exhibition 
of inquisitiveness, asked us where we were bound 
for. 

I answered curtly, * The other side of the 
Mississippi," whereupon he explained that he 
had only asked because he himself was going to 
Greenville, two hundred miles down the river, 
and if our route lay in that direction he would 
be pleased to give us a lift in return for our 
assistance at the oars. To this proposal, of 
course, we readily agreed, and we were soon 
making good progress, with a five-mile current 
in our favour to help us along. 

The voyage occupied us five days. At night 
we used to pull in to the bank and sleep round a 
fire purposely built of green wood to drive away 
the mosquitoes. We also pulled in three times 
a day for breakfast, dinner, and supper, the 
regular charge made for each of these meals by 
the small farmers and squatters living along the 
banks being twenty-five cents. 

As we had by this time no available funds, 
however, our hosts readily agreed, to allow us 
to pay for our grub by chopping up a certain 
quantity of firewood. No coal is burnt in these 
parts, and the labour of chopping up the logs 
with a huge, broad-bladed axe is pretty irksome, 
so that farmers and others in most of the Western 
States are usually quite willing to accept this 
form of payment in kind for food, which really 
costs them little or nothing. 

Arrived at Greenville, Scotty and I parted 
company, he going down the Mississippi as a 
* roustabout," or deck-hand, on a river steamer, 
while I got work cotton-picking on a big planta- 
tion about ten miles from the town. 

One evening, after I had been working there 
about a week or ten days, the planter somewhat 
surprised me by asking me into his house to 
smoke a cigar with him. 

“I would like to have a chat with you," he 
said, almost deferentially. ‘‘ I know you are an 
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“The darkies fired a return volley from their revolvers.” 


Englishman, and I can see you are a gentleman, 
and English gentlemen are not so common 
hereabouts that we can afford to ignore them." 

That first chat was the beginning of quite a 
close intimacy. The Southerners, I may explain, 
are very partial to Englishmen, because we took 
their part in the great Civil War which broke out 
over the question of slavery in 1861 ; and, once 


the ice was broken, 
my employer 
treated me quite 
as an equal. He 
even introduced 
me to his only 
daughter, a pretty 
girl of eighteen or 

í thereabouts, who 
had just returned from finishing her education 
at a fashionable school in New Orleans. 

What might have come of it all I cannot say. 
The planter was a widower, and somewhat 
advanced in years, and he may have had visions 
of my marrying the young lady later on, and 
settling down for life on his estate. All I know 
is that he seemed purposely to throw us together 
a good deal, while it was also arranged that I 
should stay on with him as a sort of overseer 
through the coming winter months, sleeping in 
the house, and taking my meals with them as 
one of the family. 

Whatever his plans were, however, they were 
destined to be cut short by a terrible tragedy. 
We were just finishing our early dinner one even- 
ing, and it was still quite light, when a white man 
came galloping up to the front door, his horse a 
lather of foam, and shouted out that the negroes 
in Greenville had risen and were murdering all 
the whites. E 

This was serious news if true, and we lost no 
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time in saddling horses and starting for the town. 
On the road we passed several groups of negroes 
proceeding on foot in the same direction. They 
were all armed, and they eyed us sullenly as we 
. passed, but made no attempt to molest us. 

We found Greenville seething with excitement. 
The bother, it appeared, had started in a drunken 
affray between a negro and à white man earlier 
in the day, and had quickly developed into a 
fierce racial riot. Six white men had been killed, 
and at least twice that number of negroes, some 
of the bodies of the latter still lying about in the 
principal square in front of the town hall. 

There was a large mob of blacks near here, all 
carrying revolvers, and my planter friend, who, 
it appeared, was a Justice of the Peace, rode up 
to them and urged them to disperse and return 
to their homes. 

* There has been enough blood shed already,” 
he said,“ and if you take my advice I will have 
the whole matter inquired into, and I promise 
you that the guilty parties shall be punished, no 
matter whether they be white or black." 

I think that his words would probably have 
borne good fruit, but at that moment a shot 
rang out from somewhere behind us, and one of 
the negroes he was talking to threw up his arms 
with a scream, and fell to the ground shot 
in the chest. Instantly the other darkies fired 
a return volley from their revolvers, and my 
friend dropped from his horse dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 


As soon as this happened the negroes broke 
and fled in all directions, pursued by the 
infuriated whites, who shot them down like 
rabbits. Altogether, I heard afterwards, 
some forty lives were lost in this deplorable 
outbreak. 

The results to me personally were sufficiently 
serious, for a trustee was immediately appointed 
for the estate, the young lady was whisked away 
by a relative, and I was told, politely but firmly, 
that I could clear out then and there, as my 
services were no longer required. 

As I had relied on being engaged as overseer 
through the winter, I had not saved anything out 
of my wages, but had bought some clothes and 
other things of which I stood badly in need. 
All the ready money I had in the world was two 
dollars and some few cents. 

There was no local demand for labour just then, 
for the cotton crop was gathered, an operation 
which corresponds with our hop-picking, in that 
it attracts casual workers from all parts of the 
country. All these were now rapidly quitting the 
district, and I was strongly advised to do likewise, 
as otherwise I was assured I should starve to 
death during the coming winter. 

So, with a heavy heart and a light pocket, I 
once more took to the road, setting my face 
towards New Orleans, a thousand miles or more 
distant, but where I was told there was plenty 
of work to be had cutting canes in the sugar 
plantations. 
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An exciting account of the sinking of a vessel in the Thames estuary. Although within sight of 
succour, the men on board spent twenty-two hours in the rigging, famished and wave-drenched, 
before they were seen and rescued. 


p GAD F all the world’s waterways, perhaps 

the busiest is the estuary of the 
Ww) Thames. There is a constant pro- 
AD) cession of ships, either inward ʻor 

outward bound, from small sailing 
vessels and coasters to the monster liner or 
freighter. No waterway is so admirably 
lighted as the mouth of the Thames ; what with 
the lighthouses, lightships, and lightbuoys, a 
sailor can find his way just as easily by night 
as by day. There are so many craft about, so 
many vigilant eyes ashore, that one would think, 
even if disaster overtook one, that rescue 
would be merely a matter of minutes. Yet only 
a few miles away from this great maritime 
highway, as our unfortunate experience proved, 
itis possible for a crew to experience all the terrors 
and discomforts associated with a shipwreck on 
some remote and barren coast. 

That I am not exaggerating will, I think, 
be shown by an account of our unfortunate 
experience off Foulness Island, not far from 
Shoeburyness, in the early days of October 
last, when for a period of twenty-two hours 
our passenger, the mate, and myself were forced 
to seek refuge in the rigging of our sunken 
vessel, and were then only rescued through the 
lucky appearance in the neighbourhood of a 
Southend fisherman. The boat in question was 
the barge And Co., belonging to Mr. H. Shrop- 
shire, of Blackwall, who owns a fleet of some 
of the finest sailing barges that ply from the 
Thames to the various East Coast ports. 

I had been skipper of the barge for some seven 


months, and had made several trips in her. I 
think I can claim to know something about the 
management of these craft, for I have been 
working upon them since I was a lad of seven- 
teen. Although And Co. was by no means a 
new boat—being, in fact, one of the oldest in 
the fleet—she was in every way seaworthy and 
perfect in her equipment. She had a length of 
sixty-five feet, and was of the usual Thames 
barge rig, except that, being a “ketch” barge, 
her mizzen-mast was stepped on deck in front 
of the wheel, and carried a gaffsail instead of 
a small spritsail. 

We had had a comfortable run from Black- 
friars to Rochford, Essex, where we loaded up 
with a cargo of bricks. It was at half-past one 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon that we left 
Rochford, bound for the wharf at Blackfriars. 
All told, there were three of us on board—the 
mate, a passenger, and myself. Our passenger 
was my father-in-law. It was virtually his first 
trip to sea, for he had never been farther than 
Blackwall on a boat before. Still, he knew 
something about ships and their ways, as he 
had spent his life working at the waterside. 
The weather was decidedly cold, and when we 
got “outside” I found a light wind blowing, 
but a nasty, choppy sea. 

We had every anticipation, however, of a 
pleasant little trip up the estuary of the Thames, 
but our hopes were doomed to undergo a rapid 
change. During the night our boat, towing 
astern, managed to get adrift unperceived, 
and we saw no more of it, Worse was to 


follow, for early next morning, I discovered 
that the vessel had sprung a leak along her 
It was impossible to get at 


whale planking. 
the damage, on account of 
the cargo, and after a hasty 
examination, as the water 
was coming in fast, I decided 
to keep the pumps going 
and run the barge ashore. 
We were now off Foulness 
Island, on the Essex coast. 
We were some distance out 
in the open sea, as it is 
always advisable to keep 
clear of the numerous sand- 
banks hereabouts. Having 
made up my mind, I in- 
formed the others of my 
decision, and put the boat's 
head shorewards. 

The mate and the pas- 
senger worked hard at the 
pumps while I steered. This 
was not easy, for the vessel 
rolled heavily, on account of 
the water she had shipped, 
and the choppy sea did not 
improve matters. However, 
I kept her straight as 
best I could, and very 
slowly we made our way 
landwards. I recognized that 
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Captain E. J. Nichols, who, with two companions, 
spent twenty-two hours in the rigging of the 
sunken barge ' And Co. 


From a Photograph. 
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our fate, now that we had ‘lost the boat, 
depended upon successfully beaching the barge, 
and it would have been impossible to have 


reached the shore by swim- 
ming; none of us were good 
for anything like such a 
distance, particularly in that 
rough, ice-cold sea. All of 
us worked our hardest—the 
mate at the pumps, the 
passenger with the sails or 
bailing out the ever-rising 
water, while I was kept fully 
occupied at the wheel. All 
of us were too busy to ex- 
press our thoughts, but we 
knew that to sink where we 
were would in all proba- 
bility be fatal, for the pro- 
spects of being picked up 
were decidedly remote. It 
is a low-lying, almost un- 
inhabited coast, and ships 
pass a long way out, to 
avoid the Maplin and other 
sandbanks. There was 
nothing to do but to make 
a run for the land, trusting 
to good luck that the barge 
kept afloat till we reached 
shallow water, and to this 
end we strained every nerve. 


\ The barge “* And Co.," which sank off Foulness Island, in the Thames Estuary, 
From a Photograph. 
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It was quite early in the morning when we hold was full of water, and I realized, with our 
discovered the leak, but the water gained more dead-weight cargo, that the end must be very 
and more rapidly, spite of our utmost efforts, close. I was already finding it exceedingly 
and soon the barge began to sink lower and lower difficult to steer the vessel in her waterlogged 
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"The water crept up till the deck was awash.” 


in the water. All the time, however, the shore condition. Fortunately, the wind kept steady ; 
was coming nearer and nearer, for we drove our ~ if it had freshened or chopped about this story 
good vessel at the best pace she was capable of. ^ might never have been told. 

About halí-past six the mate reported that the While the other two men worked like Trojans 
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at the pumps we crept a little nearer, but now 
the barge was sinking rapidly at the head. How 
far away the shore seemed, and how slowly we 
appeared to move! Several times when the 
vessel dipped her nose I thought she would 
never rise again ; but she was making a gallant 
struggle of it, and still she wallowed onwards 
towards safety. 

A few hundred yards farther, and the water 
crept up till the deck was awash; but I still 
clung on to the wheel, determined to get as close 
in as possible. Meanwhile our passenger, who 
had done all that was possible, sought refuge in 
the rigging, where he was soon joined by the 
mate. Then—so slowly that the eye could 
hardly follow the process—our boat settled 
down and sank, the chilly water rising to my 
waist. The race was over ! 

There we were, some three and a half miles 
from shore. The boat had evidently foundered 
on a sandbank ; her hull was totally submerged, 
as well as several feet of the mast. As I could see 
that the tide was not more than half in, this 
looked pretty serious, especially as the water 
was rough and looked like getting worse. 

There was nothing for me to do but to join 
the other two in the rigging. Unfortunately, 
there had been no time for them to secure any 
provisions, and it was now impossiple to get any 
from the cabin, which was, of course, under 
water. This proved a great misfortune, as our 
stay aloft turned out to be much longer than 
we expected. The passenger was dressed in my 


oilskins, so in the matter of clothing I knew he’ 


was all right, while my mate had his heavy 
overcoat on. I was glad of this, for the morning 
was bitterly cold. 

Eagerly we looked around us, but nowhere 
could we see any sign of possible assistance. 
Seawards there were a few coasting craft on the 
horizon, much too far away to see us ; shorewards 
nothing was visible but the line of low-lying 
land forming the coast of Foulness Island. All 
around us was a heaving, tumbling expanse of 
grey-coloured sea, flecked with white here and 
there where the chilly wind whipped it into foam. 

It was now about half-past eight. The sun 
was shining brightly, and we could not only see 
the island, but the trees upon it. We could 
also discern, far away in the distance, the Swin 
Lightship and the Maplin Lighthouse. 

To attract the attention of someone on shore 
or some passing ship was obviously the thing to 
do, and we certainly expected to accomplish this 
before long. But our efforts proved bitterly 
disappointing. We strained our eyes landwards, 
trying to make out figures upon the beach, and 
we shouted singly and also in unison until we 
were hoarse, but nobody appeared. Occasion- 


ally we detected a sail on the horizon or the 
smoke of some passing steamer. Once we made 
sure we had been seen, for a schooner turned 
in our direction; but evidently she did not 
notice us, and sailed away. On another occasion 
it looked as if a coasting steamer was making 
towards us, but her course proved to be a little 
too far south. 

As the tide rose it drove us higher and higher 
up the rigging, and, as I occupied the lowest 
position, I was repeatedly drenched by the 
spray. Thesun warmed usa little, and we wrung 
out our drenched clothes as best we could. So 
the hours dragged wearily on, and our hearts 
became heavier as the prospects of an early 
rescue faded away. By the afternoon we felt 
famished with hunger, for we had virtually eaten 
nothing since the night before. 

By evening the weather again turned bitterly 
cold, and there was a touch of frost in the air. 
The sea was now very rough, and the spray from 
the waves kept dashing over us. It looked as if 
we might have to spend the night in the rigging, 
and we shuddered at the thought, for we were 
wet, cold, and almost exhausted for want of food. 
I cheered my men up, however, by telling them 
that we should surely be able to make our pre- 
sence known to the men on the Swin Lightship, 
which was not more than a mile and a half away. 
I had a quart tin of paraffin oil in my pocket, 
which I had snatched up before leaving the 
deck, and I explained how I would make a torch. 
as soon as it was dark enough, and that its flare 
was bound to be seen. The others were for 
making that torch there and then, but I knew it 
was virtually useless making a signal of this 
description in daylight. We had spent the day 
in waving our hats and coats, and they had not 
been seen ; we would leave the torch till night. 

So we patiently waited for the darkness.- As 
the sun went down the rays from the lightships 
and lighthouses began to play over the heaving 
water and the powerful beam from the Swin 
Lightship kept passing over our heads as it 
swung round on its circular course. We were 
hoping that its welcome rays would reveal our 
presence, when I knew those on the vessel would 
lower their boat and come to our rescue. In the 
distance, also, we could detect the beams of the 
Maplin Lighthouse. But the lights came and 
went, the darkness and the cold increased, and 
still there was no sign of succour. 

It was very trying for us, huddled up there 
in the rigging, cold and wet and hungry, to see 
those lights and know that help was so close 
at hand, yet seemingly beyond our reach. 

At about ten o'clock we made our first distress 
signal. Taking off my coat, I drenched it with 
paraffin, and rolled it up so as to form a convenient 
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“ We shouted until we were hoarse, and gradually the boat drew nearer and nearer.” 
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torch. I then climbed up over the other men 
to the masthead and lit it. For quite ten minutes 
I swung it round and round over my head. I 
kept it on the move until the torch had been 
practically burnt away and there was nothing 
left to hold. The mate, plucking up his spirits 
at sight of the blaze, declared it put him in mind 
of the fireworks at the Crystal Palace. We felt 
sure the flare must have been seen, and stared 
anxiously towards the lightship. When the 
powerful beam again swung round in our direc- 
tion we took off our caps and waved them 
frantically. But there was no response ; appa- 
rently the signal, which looked so bright to us, 
had not been noticed. 

We were terribly disappointed, of course, but 
determined to keep on; so I made a second, 
and then another and another—five in all. The 

‘second one was a lighted towel, the others con- 
sisting of our neck wrappers. All of them 
failed, however, and when the last one flickered 
out we could do nothing more in this direction, 
because all our oil had been exhausted. 

The burning of my clothes in this way meant 
that I was left in the wind-swept rigging in my 
shirt-sleeves, with nothing whatever to protect 
my arms and neck from the bitter cold. In 
spite of our bad luck with the flares, we did not 
give up hopes of being seen as the night wore 
on. "When the rays from the lightship passed 
over us we could even detect the trees on the 
distant shore, and it seemed impossible that we 

.could remain much longer unobserved. Many 
vessels passed in the distance, as we could tell by 
the lights, but they, of course, did not notice us. 

Towards midnight there was a sharp frost, and 
it became colder than ever. This added greatly 
to our discomfort, particularly in our wet and 
famished condition. Every now and then I had 
to beat my breast with my hands to keep the 
blood in circulation, as I was getting numbed 
and frozen with the cold, and feared that I might 
topple out of the rigging. 

So the night wore on. It was terribly lonely, 
perched up there in the darkness, and our spirits 
sank lower and lower. The chilly wind whistled 
mournfully round us, and the spray which broke 
over us kept us continually drenched. The 
mate, apparently, did not worry greatly, for he 
managed to obtain several snatches of sleep— 
probably on account of his physical weakness 
as the result of our trying labours to beach the 
vessel. Our passenger occasionally burst out into 
song ; he said it kept him warm and made him 
forget his perilous position. 


Never did men welcome the coming of dawn 
more joyfully than we did. When the first rays 
of the sun appeared over the horizon we climbed 
up a little higher and strove to wring the water 
out of our sodden clothes. We were weak and 
exhausted and very, very hungry. We realized 
now that our vessel had gone down in a lonely 
spot, and how to attract attention or get ashore 
was a puzzle. We racked our brains in our 
efforts to find a means of escape, and some- 
one suggested building a raft; but this was 
impracticable, because we had no tools with 
which to work. How we sighed for that lost 
boat ! 

Things looked serious, for it was obvious that 
we could not hold out much longer. We had , 
spent twenty-two hours in the rigging—a day 
and a night—and no one had noticed us or our 
signals. I seriously thought of making an 
attempt to swim to the shore, despite the rough 
sea, but finally decided that a three-and-a-half- 
mile swim through heavy waves, in my weakened 
condition, was quite impossible. It was while I 
was cogitating the matter that I caught sight of 
a vessel in the distance. We looked earnestly in 
her direction, and saw that she had stopped. A 
little later we imagined we saw a boat coming 
towards us. Sure enough, our luck had changed 
—the boat was approaching us. We shouted 
until we were hoarse, and gradually the boat 
drew nearer and nearer until it reached the foot 
of the rigging. 

Our rescuer turned out to be Mr. W. Waller 
Robinson, a fisherman of Southend, who owns 
the smack Volunteer. He had come out dredging 
off Foulness Island, and, noticing our distress 
signal—an old towel, flying from the mast- 
head—through his glasses, lowered his boat 
and came to our rescue. It was now about half- 
past six, and a high sea was running. We were 
taken on board the V olunteer, which at once made 
for Southend, where we were given a hearty 
breakfast. Mr. Robinson deserves every praise 
for his gallant action. During the last twenty- 
six years he has rendered assistance to about a 
hundred vessels and twenty-six barges in 
distress in the Thames estuary, and has saved 
many lives. 

After a much-needed rest we left Southend 
again for the scene of the wreck, determined 
to raise the barge if possible. This was finally 
accomplished, after great difficulty, and we 
eventually arrived at Blackfriars, almost a week 
overdue, after an experience none of us are 
likely to forget. 


Housekeeping in 
Cairo. 
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Feeding camels in the market-place. 


(Photograph. 
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The quaint experiences of a young couple who, tiring of hotel life, decided to set up 
[ housekeeping in Cairo. 


E found we were to be in Cairo three 
months, and as we took our after- 
noon walks or drives we were 
impressed with the number of houses 
on which the sign, “ Appartments for 

Rent," was displayed. We said nothing at first, 

wondering when the psychological moment 

would arrive to approach the subject of house- 
keeping. We were stayin; at an hotel, and there 


were seven weighty reasons why we should not 
remain there for three months, the first being 
the fact that it cost two pounds per day, not 
including extras and tips; the other six reasons 
do not matter. 

We decided to go up the Nile as far as Luxor, 
and the night before we started I went 
across the street to the book store where we 
bought our papers and magazines and. had our 
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pictures developed, and opened my heart to the 
little Greek proprietress who had always been so 
accommodating. She was Cairo-born, and might 
perhaps help me, I thought. I explained to her 
that I wanted to keep house, that we were tired 
of sitting through long course dinners where we 
had to wait until everyone else had finished 
their course before the little bell announced 
that another might be served. We fully realized 
the beauty of the big red and white dining-room, 
and the dexterity of the Arab waiters, picturesque 
in their spotless white gowns, with red fez and 
belt, but we had been eating in big dining-rooms 
for many months in sundry hotels all over the 
world, and the novelty had worn off. We were 
longing for a nice beefsteak and potatoes, and 
the kind of sociability that props a paper against 
the sugar-bowl and a book against the fruit-dish, 
and only talks when there is something to say, 
or else keep silent without the feeling that the 
woman at the next table is saying, “‘ Do look at 
that couple, John. They have not spoken for 
twenty minutes. I am sure they are married.” 

My sympathetic listener, to whom I poured 
out my woes, understood me perfectly. In her 
nice broken English she said, “ Madame was 
quite right. Hotel life was intolerable.” She 
would give me the name of a most charming man 
who had a bureau of location (a house agency), 
and he would find me a place that would bring 
me all happiness. She was so enthusiastic that 
my cynical soul, hardened by much travelling 
and repulsing the birds of prey that live upon 
tourists, immediately wondered if she would 
receive a commission upon the rent of the 
“appartment.” Perhaps she bought her hats 
with the percentage received from “ appart- 
ment ” searchers. 

Then I decided it could not be, as no one 
ever comes to Cairo to-keep house. They hurry 
through on their way to Assuan or Luxor and 
the Tombs of the Kings, giving Cairo and the 
bazaars and the Pyramids a hurried look either 
going or coming. I learned later that she was 
only kindly, and really wished to help, which is 
the attitude of most of the people in Cairo when 
they see you are not a globe-trotter, with only 
thirty minutes to give to the Sphinx, and are 
therefore willing to pay a dollar a minute for 
the sight. 

I returned to the hotel and wrote to the 
Greek gentleman with the unpronounceable 
name, telling him I would be in Cairo in about a 
month, and imploring his assistance. My letter 
was in French, which is a remarkably easy 
language to speak if you are not over particular 
in regard to the conjugations, but it is more 
difficult to write. It was evidently under- 
stood, however, for when I returned I found a 


lady-like note in tiny French writing, telling 
me that the very place was awaiting me. 
Needless to say, I called immediately, and 
much to my surprise—I had judged him from 
his handwriting—I found the agent to be a 
big, stout Greek, looking like a retired brigand, 
with flashing black eyes, and teeth that 
glistened from beneath his iron-grey moustache. 

He took me to several places that looked 
dubious, and I began to get discouraged. I 
sighed audibly, and told him that presumably 
Icould not find exactly what I wanted, and should 
be compelled to sit for the rest of my life at an 
hotel. The gentleman from Greece stopped in 
the middle of the street. 

“Madame wishes then really to keep house? ". 
he asked. 

Iassented mournfully, wondering if my French 
was absolutely unintelligible. I had talked of 
housekeeping for two solid hours with him as 
I climbed one set of stairs after another. Now 
I went over the whole subject again. He 
listened respectfully, then he put his finger to 
one side of his nose. 

“ I see, I see," he said. ‘ Madame is tired of 
the execrable food of the hotel. Madame has 
reason. She shall keep house. She shall have 
of the food of Cairo, the good food, the where 
there is no better. Ah! the young lamb! 
Madame, it is delicieuse—delicieuse—delicieuse, 
the little chicken which just now come in— 


beautiful—beautiful ! ” 


And he kissed the tips of his fingers and blew 
the caress lightly into the air somewhere in the 
direction of Heliopolis. I was so delighted with 
this play that we stopped again in the middle 
of the road, and I was nearly run down by a man 
ona motor-cycle, who left behind him expletives 
in several languages as he flew by. 

We found the place, three rooms with use of 
kitchen and laundry. It was on the third floor 
of a building that a few years ago was the 
fashionable hotel of Cairo, in the very centre of 
the city, within walking distance of everything 
one wants to see. But it was not the location 
that decided me so much as the view from the 
three windows of the big square sitting-room. 
From the north we looked over the brown 
Libyan hills, and from the east we saw the slow- 
moving Nile in the distance. There were no 
buildings higher than ours, and old Cairo with 
its mosques and minarets lay at our feet. 

That night saw us installed, our books piled 
on the rather rickety bookshelves near to the 
desk, which was for the sole benefit of the 
man who works ; trunks sent to some unknown 
place below, and arrangements made with the 
Armenian woman and Arab boy, who were to 
be our servants and guide us through the shoals 
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that might engulf us in our new venture. 
When they came to say “ Good night," 
and the soft-voiced little Armenian mur- 
mured “Dormez bien," and the Arab 
touched his head and then his bosom, 
meaning, “I salute you with my head and 
with my heart,” and as we leaned from 
our windows to watch the lights of Cairo, 
we decided there were no happier people 


in the world. 


Much to the disgust of the Arab boy, 
whose name was Ramazan, I decided to 
go to the market with him. He explained 


that it was entirely unnecessary, 
but I also explained and insisted 
that I could tell nothing about 
the life of the native people un- 
less I went out to 
see it. It would not 
come to me, and 
where can one see 
more of the real 
life of the common 
people than in the 
markets where they 
buy their food ? 
We went 
through little 
streets and 
alleys, the 
boy rushing 
as if he were 
going to a 
New York 
fire, while I 
tried to keep 
him in view 
and also look 
at the many 
queer sights that 
greeted me at every 
turn. When I 
looked up from 
admiring a camel 
making his way 
slowly down the 
crowded street, my 
boy would be some- 


A syrup-seller—Notice 
the block of ice, dotted 
with rose-leaves, which 


he carries in his jar. From a Photograph, 


where round the next corner or would 
come rushing back to find me, wonder- 
ing what I could see in the stupid 
streets to attract me so. 

The. market is most cosmopolitan. 
Practically every known language is 
spoken there—English, French, Greek, 
Spanish, Italian, Turkish, and, of 
course, Arabic. French, however, pre- 
vails, for France had a strong lin- 
guistic hold on Egypt for many years 
previous to the British occupation. 
The fruit and vegetables are sold by 
native Egyptian men and women, but 
the butchers' shops are mainly in the 
hands of the French. I found to my , 
sorrow while in Cairo that being a 
foreign tradesman is not a passport for 
honesty. There may be something in 
the air of Egypt, but the French shop- 
keepers, both big and little, have at 
least acquired one of the failings of the 
Arab—a lack of commercial probity. 
But where the Arab is satisfied with 
a small percentage, the wily Frenchman 
tries to figure of how much you can 
be mulcted without making an outcry, 
and then proceeds. One must be 
cautious while in Cairo, to say the least. 

The vegetable market is extremely 
good. Every known variety is tempt- 
ingly displayed, and at most reason- 
able prices—for the Arab buyer. For 
instance, when I bought tomatoes I 
could get four for two piastres—about 
fivepence—but Ramazan could get for 
the same money ten great luscious 
beauties which he would choose from a basket, 
putting aside all that were not perfect, and 
which were sold to unsophisticated shoppers 
like myself. One is beset by hawkers who 
carry baskets of oranges on their heads, or by 
the lemon-man who carries his goods concealed 
somewhere about his person. The straw- 
berry-man is always in evidence, and will 
follow one all over the market, endeavouring 
to persuade one to try his wares. In many 
foreign cities it would be impossible to buy 
in the public market-place, but Cairo is so 
large and has such a mixed population that 
you find yourself only one of many, here lost 
in the stream of cosmopolitanism. English 
women are there, French, Armenian, Souda- 
nese, Jewesses, and Turkish, but no native 
women except those who are selling produce 
of some kind. 

At the entrance of the market are porters 
sitting beside their baskets to carry home 
the purchases of people who have not brought 
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The seller of oranges. 
From a Photograph. 


a servant, and little girls wander 
about, begging with pretty 
gestures to be allowed to take 
your basket upon their heads and 
carry it for you. They charge 
about half the price of the licensed 
porters, and it is needless to say 
they are chased from one place 
to another by the men who have 
paid for this chance to earn their 
living. In the market are 
Italian shops, where macaroni an pastes 
dear to the Italian heart are sold, and Greek 
stalls that handle specialities from Greece. 
Imported delicacies from every country may be 
found, and for those who have a “ sweet tooth ” 
Cairo is a paradise. Besides the foreign French 
patisseries which sell the delicate cakes that make 
one think of the teashops in Paris, there are 
Syrian cake-shops, and queer places where one 
may buy Turkish sweets with the flavour of 
attar of roses. The Egyptians have within their 
bakeries great trays of cakes, altogether too rich, 
but so delicious that one forgets that greediness 
has its own reward. 


A Cairo poli : A 
From a Pitra. that extended in three 
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On the way to the market 
we met barrow-men with great 
heaps of tender cucumbers that 
are eaten as a fruit by the 
natives, old and young alike. 
When one sees tiny children 
sitting on the kerbs crunching 
with delight the cucumbers, skin 
and all, one is not surprised that 
the officials state that sixty-five 
per cent. of the babies born in 
Cairo die before they are four 
years old. 

The woman selling sugar-cane 
and my orange woman sat side 
by side upon the dusty street; 
gossiping and laughing between 
sales, flashing their black eyes 
from over their veils as they 


begged of the passers- 
by to eat of the sweet 
oranges or buy the suc- 
culent sugar-cane, if only 
to whiten the teeth. The 
orange woman was especi- 
ally pretty, with a shy, 
sweet smile that tried to 
distract my attention 
from the bad orange she 
was slipping into my 
basket. Her lips were 
tattooed in little stars 
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From a) A corner of the market. 


lines over her chin and was lost in the neck- 
laces that she wore. Her black gown hung 
in straight folds to her feet, and over it was a 
black shawl that covered her entirely, and was 
held in place under her left arm. On her bare 
ankles were many cheap silver anklets, and 
her arms held bracelets of silver and glass that 
clinked as she moved. 

A camel wandered through the narrow alleys 
with two enormous baskets of lettuce attached 
to his pack saddle. He paid no attention to 
the world in generál, looking as if he were still 
on the desert, with only the tropical sky above 
him and the sands beneath his padded feet. 

A camel may have a most undignified load— 
sacks of onions, or great pieces of sugar-cane 
trailing far behind him in the roadway—but he 
always holds his head proudly, and seems con- 
scious of his dignity. The Arabs tell you that 
he comes by his manner in a most legitimate 
way, and has just cause to be proud. Every 
good Mohammedan knows the ninety-nine names 
of Allah, but the secret of the hundredth name 
has been whispered only in the ear of the camel, 
and he will never tell it. It is this knowledge 
of the confidence that has been reposed in him 
that gives him his arrogant look and carriage. 

I found it impossible to buy of the itinerant 
merchants, because I could tell nothing. about 
the weight. Their scales have as weights a piece 
of brass, a rock, a few nails, and perhaps a little 


One of the licensed market porters. 
From a Photograph, 


hd 
sand sprinkled on the balance to help it to 
adjust itself. Yet their cheating is generally 
infinitesimal, and it is worth the money to watch 
the process and perhaps get a snapshot. 
The market people found me an easy customer, 
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but when I took the Armenian woman for guide 
—her name, by the way, was Souprik Poutik, 
and we called her “ Spittook ” for short—they 
met their Waterloo. My first day’s experiences 
with her were enough. I expected every moment 
to be landed in the police-station. She beat an 
orange-man, who was helpless, and who scattered 
oranges throughout the market trying to get 
away from her. She wrangled with the egg- 
man, who looked like a peaceable little fat god 


amongst his eggs until this termagant called him - 


a thief, and the son of a thief, and the father of 
generations of thieves, 
because he would not 
give eleven eggs for five- ` 
pence instead of ten. On 
the way home she went 
to a barrow-man to buy 
from him a green veget- 
able, looking something 
like parsley.. I sat down 
on a box in the shade of 
a small shop, knowing 
it would be a process of 
much length and argu- 
ment, as Spittook in- 
tended spending at least 
a sixpence of her own 
money. She carefully 
chose the different pieces 
of vegetable, and they 
were weighed. Spittook 
put one more piece Ol- © Frome] 
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The donkey-man who sells spinach. 


The egg-man, with whom the Authoress had many a wrangle 
over prices. 


(Photograph. 


the scales ; the man took it out. Spittook put it 
back; then they argued. The man rolled his 
eyes, struck attitudes, beat his chest, struck his 
forehead. He was being robbed, he declared ; 
his family would starve, etc., etc. 

In the meantime a big, awkward, half-grown 
goose came waddling along, looking like a bad 
boy playing truant. He loafed past the push- 


cart, casting a mischievous eye aloft to see what 
he might chance to find lying unprotected. 
Lo! there was a small piece of green hanging 
over the side. 


He rose up on his toes ; he could 
just reach it. In pulling 
it down another became 
loosened, and another, 
and another, and as the 
man and Spittook wrang- 
led over one little morsel 
at least ten went down 
the throat of Mr. Gosling. 
Just as Spittook won the 
argument and added the 
extra piece to her basket, 
the man turned and saw 
the goose struggling with 
an especially succulent 
piece of his precious 
vegetable. His face was 
a tragedy, and we left him 
calling down curses upon 
women and geese alike, 
but with an added em- 


(Photograph. phasis upon the women, 
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Housekeeping is made easy in Cairo through 
the labour of the Arab women. The laundry 
work was done by a tall, dark woman, who looked 
far too stately as she entered, robed in her long 


black gown and the all-enveloping shawl, to be < 


merely the laundry woman. She sat beside a 
shallow tub and rubbed the clothes with her 
hands, boiled 
them over a 
charcoal fire in a 
Standard Oil tin, 
and rinsed them 
in another. She 
had no- conveni- 
ences whatever, 
but her work was 
well done, and 
the blessed sun- 
shine and the dry 
air aided her. 
Half an hour on 


From a 


the roof, and 
the linen was 
dry and dazzl- 
ing, bleached 
by the scorch- 
ing African sun. 

The Standard 
Oil Company 
surelyconferred 
a blessing upon 
Egypt when it 
invented the oil 
tin. It is used 
by the women 
who carry 
water instead of 
the picturesque 
jar they for- 
merly balanced 
upon their 
heads. Itis the 
universal gar- 
bage tin of the 
poor in Egypt. 


The Egyptian washerwoman. 


From a Photograph. 


Fetching water. 


It is made into slates 
for the youth in the 
native schools, and it 
is the storing place of 
vegetables, flour, beans, 
and clothing. 
I have been 


In fact, 
in little 


The sewing - woman — The 

natives carry everything on 

their heads that can possibly 
` be balanced there. 


(Photograph. From a Photograph. 
huts which had no furniture except half-a- 
dozen oil tins along one side of the room, and a 
big dish in which to cook the food over the three 
stones which served as stove. For chairs and 
table and bed the beaten earth was sufficient. 
The working women of Cairo have a most 
majestic carriage that comes from the habit of 
carrying all their burdens on their heads. Some- 
times one sees most ludicrous things carried in 
this manner, as when I opened my door one day 
and saw a woman standing with a hand sewing- 
machine nicely balanced upon her head. She 
wished to do my plain sewing. I had no work 
for her, but she earned a day's wages by posing 
for her picture, and went away very happy. 
When I was ready to leave Cairo I gave an 
American blue-flame oil stove to a friend, and 
she sent her cook for explanations in regard to 
its use.. I lighted it for him and showed him the 
inner mechanism. According to the etiquette 
of oil stoves, it takes about ten minutes for the 
oil to burn entirely out and extinguish the flàme. 
The cook was in a hurry and would not wait, 
and against all my remonstrances he placed the 
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stove upon his head, and the last I saw of him 
he was walking calmly down the crowded street 
with a flame at least a foot high shooting out 
from his apparently lighted turban. 

There is one place in which you can buy 
everything, from a cake to the furniture of a 
drawing-room or even clothing. At the restau- 
rants, where the tables are out of doors, the 
itinerant salesmen pass by, offering their wares 
to the diners. One may not speak too highly 
in regard to the quality of these articles, but 
their quantity and variety are, to say the least, 
astonishing. There are men with strawberries, 
fried fish, tables, lamps, bread, cakes, kitchen 
utensils, children's underclothes, kimonos, live 
chickens, cooked meats, handkerchiefs, pictures 
framed and unframed, men's haberdashery, 
shoes, sandalwood boxes, Indian shawls, 
stationery, all sorts of things. You take a 
mouthful of soup and refuse to buy your slippers 
while dining, and just have time to look at the 
fish before you tell the nice-looking Indian man 
that you do not care to smell his sandalwood 
fans, and it goes on ad infinitum 
until you make your escape. If 
it is not the small merchants 
who are trying to get your 
pennies it is the jugglers, or the 
tumblers, or the musicians. 
The latter, of all kinds 
and descriptions, from the old 
men with a little hand-organ 
or the funny native with his 
reed pipe, which he blows 
mournfully in someone's ear 
until he is paid to stop, to the 
three men who really play very 
well and who look like Spanish 
dons, or the girl and her mother 
who play the mandolins. They 
all come and ask “baksheesh.” 

Cairo did not lose its charm 
forus. There was always some- 
thing new to see, and the old 
sights did not seem to tire us. 

There are two hundred and 
sixty-four mosques in Cairo, 
besides innumerable shrines. A 
few of the mosques are beauti- 
ful, and they impress one with 
their dignity and calm. There 
is nothing tawdry in even the 
poorest mosque, and the wor- 
shippers bowing, rising, and 
reverently touching their fore- 
heads to the floor make one 
want to learn more of this won- 
derful religion and the Prophet 


who has still such a hold upon 
Vol. xxx.—42. 


A. Cairene lady in street attire. 
From a Photograph. 


two hundred and fifty million people in the 
Eastern world. One hears the name of Allah 
upon the lips of everyone, and always with 
reverence. It is the first name whispered into 
the ear of the new-born child, and it is the last 
name-heard by the dying. To the Westerner it 
seems a man’s religion, as women are not seen 
in public worship. Mohammed said that the 
presence of females inspired a different kind of 
devotion from that which is requisite in a place 
dedicated to the worship of God. I asked a 
devout Moslem if there was a heaven for women. 
He said, “ Certainly," but when I demanded 
a more concrete answer to my question and 
said, “Where, and of what does it consist ? ” 
he said, “ Oh, they have a place to themselves, 
where they can sit and talk and talk and talk." 

Housekeeping made life very easy for us in 
Cairo, and needless to say the expense was so 
much lessened that it gave us a feeling of inde- 
pendence we did not have at the hotel. We 
worked, we played, we saw Cairo as few see it. 
We read. of Egypt and her Pharaohs and her 
past grandeur, and we looked 
about us and saw Egypt with 
her new civilization, her thirst 
for education, her dawning 
respect for women, and we felt 
that there is a great leavening 
process at work in this land of 
the Nile. Perhaps it is Egypt 
awakening to a new industry, 
to a new self-government. Per- 
haps it is the influence of Eng- 
land, who holds this country 
in her firm but just grasp, or 
it is the realization of the 
dreams of the missionaries 
who have been working so long 
with apparently few results, or 
it may be the fruits of' that 
faith that made our black 
Berber door-keeper kneel down 
by the side of the steps, his 
face towards Mecca, and utter 
his prayer, oblivious of the 
world that came and went be- 
side him. It called to us five 
times a day from the minaret 
on the mosque near by, and this 
call to prayer had the deep, 
earnest note of a religion that 
influences all Egypt. We heard 
it in the morning before the 
day broke, and as we threw 
back the blinds to have a good- 
night look at the lights of 
Cairo, the muezzin's voice came 
to us in his solemn chant. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


* Pelorus Jack" — Fishing with Cormorants — The Hair-Harvest of Brittany, etc. 


HE New Zealanders 
watch over their re- 
markable marine curio- 
sity, “Pelorus Jack,” 
with the utmost solici- 
tude, and when he dis- 
appears for a space all the news- 
papers chronicle the fact, With 
reference to our recent article on 
* Pelorus Jack,” we reproduce here- 
with two extracts from New Zealand 
journals which have just reached us, 
and which speak íor themselves. 
* Jack," as our readers are aware, 
is protected by a special Order in 
Council, but in the ordinary course 
of Nature he cannot "go on for 
ever," and when the time comes 
that he reappears no more to escort 
ships across his “ beat" there will 
probably be great mourning in the 
Dominion. 

The wonderful ingenuity and 
patience of the Chinaman is well 
shown by the skilful way in which 
he has trained the cormorant to fish 
for him. The bird is taken when 
young, and then, with infinite care, 
taught to catch fish for its owner. 
A metal ring is placed round its neck, 
fitting close enough to prevent it from 
swallowing the larger fish, yet suf- 
ficiently loose to allow the small 
ones to pass down its throat—its 
reward for working. A sort of harness 
is rigged about the body of the bird, 
by means of which it is lowered 
into the 


These cuttings refer to 
cerning whom we published an article some time 


sea and lifted. out again into the boat. 
A cord of spruce fibre, about a dozen feet in length, but, 


A FAMOUS FISH 
Pelorous Jack Missing 


By Telegraph —Presa Association 

Wellington, Tuesday 
OWING to reports of the disappearance of 
Pelorous Jack, enquiries made of masters 
of steamers trading to Nelson show that 
this celebrated fish has not been seen for 
six to eight months The absence from 
his usual haunts is so much more pro- 
longed that usual that fears are expressed 
hat Jack has fallen a victim to some 
whaling party. 


Pelorus Jack 
Sighted by the Breeze 


By Telegraph.—Press Association. 
Timaru, Thursday 
Mr J H, Scott, an officer of. the 
Breeze, states that he saw Pelorous 
Jack for a couple of hours on the 
24th of this month, so fears of the 
fish's death may be set aside. 


* Pelorus Jack," con- 


ago. 


the region called this rock the 
be that as it may, it is certainly very ancient. 


prevents the bird from straying 
too far, while it also enables. the 
fisherman to control and guide its 
movements. The fishing is always 
done at night, and this is the 
reason why it is difficult to get a 
good set of pictures of cormorant- 
fishing. When all is ready the birds 
are lowered into the water, and as 
soon as they have filed their 
capacious mouths they are pulled 
into the boat and the fish they have 
been unable to swallow taken away 
from them. They are then put back 
into the water, and so the fishing 
continues. Torches are used to 
illumine the scene ; it is the light, of 
course, that attracts the fish. A well- 
trained cormorant will catch a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty good- 
sized fish an hour—a record that 
leaves the average human angler 
hopelessly beaten. 

We have next to consider a 
photograph of a curious natural 
rock formation at Yellow Springs, 
Green County, Ohio, situated in a 
rocky gorge near the sulphur springs 
from which the town takes its name. 
The column stands some twelve 
feet high, is between six and seven 
feet in diameter at the base, and 
tapers to about two and a half feet 
at the thinnest part. The large rock 
perched on top measures about six 
feet by four feet. It is said that 
the former Indian inhabitants of 
* Old Man of the Woods,’ 


Fishing with cormorants—The Chinese show wonderful ingenuity and skill in training these birds. 
From a Photograph. 
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The Winged Message 


Noah's messenger was a dove. In 
Solomon’s time, pigeons were trained 
to carry messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They served 
the Turks in their fights against the 


Crusaders. In mediaval wars they 
were more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon mail 
service, with messages reduced by 
photography and read through a 
microscope. 

Even today carrier pigeons are 
utilized as news-bearers in isolated 
parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the tele- 
phone, the carrier pigeon is bred only 
for racing. The winged word has 
taken the place of the winged mes- 
senger. : 


Pigeons may fly more than a mile 
a minute, but the telephone is as 
quick as speech itself. 


The dove is the emblem of peace. 
The telephone is the instrument of 
peace. The telephone lines of the 
Bell System unite a hundred million 
people in one national family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
- AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


scarce, 


» 


The "Old Man of the Woods," a curious natural monument in 
From a] Ohio. (Photograph. 


When the correspondent who sent us the above photograph 
first saw the rock he thought he could push the “cap-stone” off 
with his hands, but soon discovered that he was mistaken. 

All sorts of animals are pressed into service as beasts of burden 
in various parts of the world. In Tibet, for instance, sheep and 
goats are used as pack-animals, and the photograph next repro- 
duced shows a flock of these animals, well loaded, on their way 
to the Rampur Fair, in India. The hardy little beasts take over 


Sheep and goats are used as pack-animals in Tibet — The little beasts here shown 
are on their way to the Rampur Fair, a month's journey. 


From a Pkoto. by J. G. Potter. 


In the Hawaiian Islands the A 
natives carry their supply 
of water about with them 
in long bamboo tubes, the 
joints of which have been 
knocked out. The girl shown / 
in the photograph below is / 
in the act of making her 
way to anear-by spring with 
the family “water- 
jug. She patiently 
fills the long hollow in 
the bamboo with water, 
blocking up the end 
with a wooden plug. f 
This is then carried to 3 
the hut, and lasts the 


a month on the long and arduous journey, traversing 
on the way several high passes, where other pack- 
animals would be useless. Once in India and their 
loads delivered, they are kept in the plains during the 
winter and then sent back with a stock of grain for 
Tibet and regions on the border where food-stuffs are 


A quaint water-jug—The natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands use bamboos, with the joints knocked 
out, for carrying water in. 


From a Photograph. 


family for several days, keeping cool and 
sweet in this novel receptacle. The larger 
bamboo trunks are used in the same way 
as receptacles for storing Various household 
commodities. 

It is at Easter time that the curious “ hair- 
harvest ” of Brittany is “ reaped” by the 
travelling merchants, who go from village to 
village buying the beautiful hair for which 
the Breton belles are famous. This is later 
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Reaping 
Rewards from 
Resolutions 


By FRANKLIN O, KING 


Do You Remember That Old Story about Robert 
Bruce and the Spider? Robert was Hiding in a 
Cave. His Enemies Had Him “In the Hole," 
Temporarily, So to Speak, As It Were. While 
Reflecting on the Rocky Road to Royalty, Robert, 
the Bruce, Espied a yg Spinning His Web 
Over the Entrance to the Cavern. Nine Times 
Did the Spider Swing Across the Opening © a 
Vain Attempt to Effect a Landing, but the Tenth 
Time he Touched the Home Plate, and Robert, 
admiring the Persistence of the Insect, Cried Out 
Loud -'*Bravo," Two or Three 
Times, One Right After the 
Other. Shortly After That 
Bruce Got Busy and Captured 
a Kingdom. 


All of This Preamble is In- 
tended to Point a Moral, which 
is - “If At First You Don't Suc- 
ceed, Slap on More Steam, and 
Sand the Track." In this Con- 
nection I want to Inquire about 
`~ Your New Year's Resolutions, 
and to Ask If You Have Kept 
the Faith, and If Not—Why 
Not? / Believe the Pathway 
to Prosperity is Paved with 
Good Resolutions, Therefore, 
let Us Resolve, and Keep 
Resolving until Victory zs 
Perched on our Banners. Re- 
member, You Have Fought 
Many a Victorious Waterloo 
that the World Knows Nothing 
About. The Man who Gets 
Upevery Time He Falls Down 
will Some Day Cease to be a 
“Fall Guy." Good Resolutions 
Will Be Rewarded with Rich 
Realizations, and It Shall Follow as the Night 
the Day. 


How Much Better Off are You than Last Year, 
or the Year Before That? Perhaps Your Wages 
area Little Higher, but Have nor Your Expenses 
More than Kept Pace with That Increase? Aren't 
You Paying a Little More for Your Clothes and 
Your Meals, and don’t You Smoke More Expen- 
sive Cigars and more of Them then Formerly? If 
It isn't Cigars, It may be Something Else—Some 
More Expensive Habit. 

A Man Begins To Go Down Hill at Forty, and 
the time may come when a Younger Man—per- 
haps a Cheaper Man—will fill your job. The 
Man Who-Looks-Ahead will prepare himself for 
that time by getting a Home. y advice to You, 
therefore, is to Get a Home while you are able to 
do so and Begin Now. I would further advise 
you to Get a Home in the Gulf Coast Country 
of Texas. 


Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain Belt 
of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of Old Age 


Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 
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or Poverty, because I know I can Take up a Few 
Acres down there and be Absolutely Independ- 
ent. lam Firmly Convinced that with Average 
Intelligence and Average Industry, any Man 
who is now Working His Head off in the North to 
make a Bare Living, where they Snatch One 
Crop between Snowstorms and Blzzards, can 
soon Lay Upa Nice Bank Account in the Winter 
Garden of America. Come to the Land of 
Least Resistance, where You can Grow Three 
Big poor Maa Crops a Year on the Same 
Soil and Without a Dollar’s Worth of Expense for 
Irrigation or Fert lization. 


I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents a 
Day if You Tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries 
and early Vegetables clear a net profit of $300 to 
$500 an Acre. Men have Realized more than 
$1,000 an acre growing Oranges in our Country. 
Remember that our Early Vegetables get to 

=æ Northern Markets in Mid- 
Winter and -— Spring, when 
they command Top Prices. 

One German Truck Grower 
on adjoining lands last spring 
realized nearly $500 from 
three-fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could do 
as well if you only Tried, and 
on a Ten-Acre Tract Find 
Financial Freedom. 

The Biggest Price paid for a 
car of watermelons on the 
Houston Market last year was 
$140. The car was shipped b 
the Danbury Fruit and Truc 
Grower’s Association. 

We are situated within con- 
venient shipping distance of 
| Three Good Railroads and in 

‘addition to this have the in- 
estimable Advantages of 
Water Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of Gal- 
veston and Velasco, so that our 
Frieght Rates are Cut Prac- 
tically in Half. The Climate is 
Extremely Healthful and Su- 

rior to that of California or Florida Winter or 

ummer—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should You Die or become totally 
disabled, Your family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of 
Another Penny. If you should be Dissatisfied, 
we will Absolutely Refund your Money, as per the 
Terms of our Guarantee. 

; Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops,etc. Fill Out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and 
Address, plainly written and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1463 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Read it Carefully, then use your own 
Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘‘Independence With Ten Acres.” 


Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers. 
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The human ''hair-harvest " of Brittany—The picture shows the buyer snipping off a girl's tresses, while other. girls are awaiting 


From a Photo, by) 


destined to be made up into the “ transformations,” 


“ fringes,” and other mysterious arrangements with which 
ladies less abundantly endowed by Nature make up their 
shortcomings in the matter of “ woman’s crowning glory.” 
The clients of the hair-buyers are chiefly country lasses 
in the remoter districts, who are only too pleased to sell 
their tresses in order to obtain a little money to spend at 


“The Wide World" in the Philippines — A Batak chieftain explaining the pictures, t9 a group o 


From a) youngsters, 


their turn. 


Argus,” Milan. 


the Easter fairs. The photograph reproduced above 
shows the hair-merchant—heartless vandal !—in the act 
of cutting a girl’s hair off, while others are standing 
around, waiting their turn to be shorn. The cheerful 
expression on their faces shows that they do not look 
on the loss of their locks as a very distressing busi- 
ness. The “harvest,” however, is said not to be so 
good as formerly, as with 
the spread of education and 
the love of display many 
girls prefer to keep their 
hair. 

Every day our overflow- 
ing post-bags bring us fresh 
evidence of fhe world-wide 
nature of our circulation ; 
and wherever THE WIDE 
WORLD goes it makes friends. 
Here is a quaint little snap- 
shot from the far-away 
Philippine Islands, showing 
the chief of a Batak village 
in the interior gravely occu- 
pied in explaining the cover 
picture of THE WIDE WORLD 
—in this case an incident 
from Mrs. Roby’s “ White 
Woman in the Congo”—to 
an attentive audience of 
juveniles. It would be 
interesting to know just 
what sort of explanation 
the worthy chief gave his 
unsophisticated hearers, in- 
asmuch as the story behind 
the picture must have been 
just as incomprehensible to 


hotograph. him as to the youngsters. 
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POWER 
for YOU! 


Power from within! Strength that 
is more than mere muscular strength 
—the strength of perfect health, abun- 
dant nerve force—the strength. of the 
perfect man now within your reach 
through Vibration! 


Nine people out of every ten are 
only half alive. They exist — they 
do not really live. How about your- 
self. Listen— 


All the Joys of LIFE--STRENGTH--YOUTH 


Ca EK GM Ee De 3 
may be returned to you through Vibration. For Vibration is.Life 
itself. It will chase away the years like magic. Every nerve, every 


fibre in your whole body will fairly tingle with the force of your 
CERES own awakened power! Stagnation simply cannot exist. 
/ You are made over—new—from head to foot. All the keen 
relish, the pleasures of youth, fairly throb within you. Your blood is 
sent humming along through every vein, artery and tiny capillary. All 
the poisonous matters in your system are washed away. Every organ is 
put in perfect working order. Your self-confidence—your self-respect 
—are increased a hundred fold. Yes, Vibration will do all this and nfore, 
much more. And it is within your reach. You can enjoy its wonder- 
working powers right at home, right in the privacy of your own room. You 
can give yourself the same identical treatments that you would receive in 
the offices of the world's most famous specialists—all without extra charge. 
You may give yourself Swedish SEND FOR 


Movement, Vibrating Chair Treatments, Elec- THIS sees 


tric Baths, Faradic or Galvanic Electric Treat- BOOK 
THE WHITE M ELECTRIC ments—just such treatments as you would £4 LINDSTROM, 


have to pay from $2.00 to $3.00 for—yours SMITH CO. 
is the result - — — m and exper- aor i charge eee the White ^ Desk 1254218 S. Wabash Av. 
iment. It is absolutely perfect. If you Cross Electric Vibrator. 7 Pa CHICAGO, ILL. 


have your house wired for electricity, Special Offer for 


you can connect it up as easily as an 

electric lamp; if not, it will run perfectly 

pomp a aon a Limited Time 
For a short time only we are making a remarkable Special Introductory Offer on the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator, in order to place at least one of these splendid instruments 4 
in every city, town and village in the country—an amazing offer to those who write at once— © 
amazing discounts—actual rock-bottom prices direct if you act at once. e 


ps, 
FREE BOOK Sign coupon and mail it today. Get our splendid big oS MUGEN soo JA S A E se ES 
FREE book telling you all about the marvels cf Vie E 


bration, Read what great scientists say. Post yourself on what it will do for 
you. Learn all about the White Cross Electric: Vibrator and our limited 
offer. No obligations at all—just fill out the free coupon, or a letter or a postal ^ Address .. — 
and mail to us today. 


LINDSTROM, SMITH CO., ?'* 52571555 ^" Chicago ^ E - 


Without any obligation at all, please 
send me, free and prepaid, your free book 
on Vibration, full particulars of the White 
Cross Vibrator and your Special 60 Day offer. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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TheZ7a/ze/ Man 


Cc d 


“fire,” the really. efficient man 


When the chiefs put 
their heads together to hire or 


He knows his 


efficiency will take care of him, 
and that there is always a place for 


doesn't worry. 


him. The other fellow is the one 


on the “anxious” seat. 


You can look your job and every 
man in the face if you possess the 
Efficiency so much in demand every- 


where today Simply because your 


schooling is limited doesn’t mean that you 
that 
you live far away from the busy city doesn’t 
What 


little you earn are not obstacles. 


cannot acquire Efficiency. Because 


prevent you. you do or how 
Your age 
and nationality have nothing to do with it. 


If you can only read and write, and are 
ambitious, the International Correspondence 
Schools will go to you in your spare time, 
wherever you live, and will train you to 
become an expert in your chosen line oí 
work. Such a training will forever take you 
off the “anxious " seat. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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NeverWorries 


the I. C. S. can help you. Simply mark the 
attached coupon opposite the occupation 
for which you have a natural liking, mail 
the coupon today, and the 1l. C. S. will 
send you facts and advice showing how you 
can earn more money and rise to better 
things in the 
choice. 


occupation of your own 


Does the fact that over 40a increased 
salaries, to I. C. S. help, are volun 
tarily reported every month, mean any- 
thing to you? Do thousands 
of I. C. S. success from 
the world. suggest the 
I. C. S. to kelp you? 
instance, the advancement from car- 
penter, age 54, to Architect; or office 
boy, age 15, to Civil Engineer at 12 
indicate the wonder- 


due 


of stories 
every part of 
ability of the 
Doesn't, for 


times the salary, 


It costs you nothing to find out how : 


| patente eng r Mac ASTUCES Uu 


i INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


60, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without further obligation on m; Mares how 
1 can qualify for the position before which I mark X, « 


1 


ful range of I. C. S. possibilities open to 
you? 


Doesn't it all suggest that you can 


have your position bettered and your Salary 
raised through the help of the I. C. S. ? 

You cannot honestly ignore such evi- 
dence. If you are ambitious you will want 
to learn of the very I. C. S. way that 
meets your case. Simply mark and mail 
the coupon. Finding out costs you nothing 
and places you under no obligation. You 
can succeed. There's absolutely no doubt 
about it. Decide today to learn how. 
Make your first move off the 
anxious seat by marking 


the coupon NOW. 


LL. 


Salesmanship 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Eleetrle Car Running 
Electric Wireman 
"Telephone Expert 
Architect 


BuildingContractor 


Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Meehan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mine Superintendent 
Metal Mining 


Locomotive Fireman &Eng. 
StationaryEngineer 


Textile Manufacturing 
Gas Engines 
Name 
Present Occupation 


Street and No. 


Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping 


Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
Teacher 

English Branches 
Good English for EveryOne 
Agriculture 
Poultry Farming 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Navigation 

Languages 

Chemist 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


Man and His Needs 


A new story by Conan Doyle 


“The : tee 
Poison is an event in the literary 
Belt” world and we believe that 


; Á all readers of this magazine 
will be interested to know that this famous au- 
thor’s latest story—'"The Poison Belt"—com- 
mences in the April Srranp Macazine, which 
will be published about the 21st inst. Conan 
Doyle is always at his best when dealing with 
scientific problems and in "The Poison Belt" he 
handles a subject which is very near his heart. 
Professor Challenger is a character that promises 
to become as popular as Sherlock Holmes, and 
if we can persuade you to read the first instal- 
ment of “The Poison Belt" we shall have no 
fear that you will not read the story to the end. 


Conan ‘In the same number of THE 
Doyle STRAND appears an illustrated 
At Home article by A. St. John Ad- 


cock entitled “Arthur Conan 
Doyle: A Study of the Man and his Books." 
The personality of Conan Doyle is not very well- 
known, in fact he has always shrunk from pub- 
licity, claiming that it is his books the people are 
interested in, not the author. This, as most peo- 
ple will agree, is not quite true. Every one is 
interested in the man who does things and we 
believe that Mr. Adcock's article will be read 
with keen interest by all to whom the name cif 
Conan Doyle has become a household word. 
A Tue SrRAND is probably the 
Great best-known magazine in the 
Nagazine world, for it is to be found in 
: i every ccuntry where the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. It has introduced some 
of the most famous writers to the reading pub- 
lic and more of its stories have been dramatized 
than can be said of any other half-dozen maga- 
zines. Besides the Doyle story in the April issue 
there will be another feature of interest, viz.: 
the commencement of a serial story by Baroness 
Orczy entitled “Unto Cæsar; a Tale of Roman 
Days.” The story is of absorbing interest and 
should be appreciated by all who enjoyed the late 
General, Wallace's “Ben Hur." 


The M a ne it is a Ves v decem 
Bulging ought that one's pockets are 
Foods far from empty, though there 


are times when appearances 
demand that we shall carry as little in these re- 
ceptacles as possible. A reader who hails from 
Bostcn—where “style” and “good taste" are sup- 
posed to predominate—declares that when wear- 
ing evening dress he never carries a thing in his 
pockets save a very thin watch and a thinner 
card case. This reminds us of the man who 
never carried a latch-key as "it spoiled his figure." 
However, the fact remains that filing one's 
pockets with cigarette case, pocket-book, letters, 
etc., does spoil the sit of an evening coat, and we 
therefore give publicity to our Boston friend's 
remarks. 


Varieties The new shirts are "out," and 
in as we have been privileged to 
see about a thousand different 

Shirts patterns we are in a position 


to say a few words about the latest styles. The 
first thing that strikes one in viewing the new 
shirts is the fact that stripes still "rule the 


roost" Stripes seem to please every one, and so 
long as this is the case stripes will predominate. 
Figure designs, however, seem to be gaining 
favor and even a combination pattern of stripe 
and figure. Narrow pleatings promise to con- 
tinue popular while the plain negligée with soft 
or laundered cufís for summer wear will con- 
tinue to be worn. Some of the tuck silk bosom 
shirts—created for the man who is in a position 
“to throw his money around’—are retailed at 
$10 a garment. 


Your ‘Motorists, as all the world 

knows, are increasing in num- 

Automobile ber every day—one might al- 
“Togs” 

most say every hour—and as 


a consequence the demand for suitable. automo- 
bile clothing is constantly on the increase. 
Thanks to our clcthiers keeping “abreast of the 
times,” it is now possible to obtain automobile 
furnishings of every description ready made. 
Suits specially adapted to withstand all kinds of 
weather can be purchased at moderate prices, 
and there are few go-ahead retail clothiers who 
da not have a department specially devoted to the 
requirements of the motorist. Perhaps the most 
necessary garment for the motorist is the auto 
duster, which can now be obtained either single 
or double-breasted, roomy, yet with close-fitting 
neck and) dust-proof sleeves. These auto dus- 
ters should be waterproofed to give protection 
from sudden showers. 


Madras The Madras striped collar has 
Striped had some difficulty in making 

p its way towards popular 
Collars favor, but indications now 


show that it will be prominent during the com- 
ing spring and summer. The horizontal stripe 
came first and did not make a very great hit. 
Now a change has been made to. vertical stripes, 
and this seems to have struck the popular note. 
From now on we shall probably see the “striped 
Madras collar" grow in favor and finally become 
a dangerous rival to the more modest, plain 
linen. - 

There comes an occasion in 


The A ^ 
Silk every man’s life when he is 

v obliged to wear what our 
Hat English friends call a “pot 


hat" Whether it is a funeral or a wedding it 
is well to be prepared with a silk hat. The 
majority of silk hats in this ccuntry are im- 
ported and the fact that the duty imposed is 
excessively high accounts for the price of this 
class of head-gear. Fortunately, it is not neces- 
sary to buy a silk hat often and therefore it is 
a wise man who, when he does, gives a fair 
price and gets a high grade article. By the way, 
for theatre wear it is announced that the opera- 
hat will soon come into its own again. 


Knitted It is a curious thing that the 
**Four-in knitted four-in-hand should 
Hands” increase in popularity, seeing 


that a year ago it was prophe- 
sied that this class of neck-wear was doomed 
in favor of the woven silk tie. According to a 
friend in the trade “knits,” as they are called, 
wil be the best liked thing in neckwear for 
some considerable time to come. The knit tie 
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sv MONEY 


aiu Loads of it. Letusfill your pockets brim 
full. Let us dress you up in a suit of 

clothes that will make you the swellest 

dresser in your town. A suit cut to 

your measure and will fit you like a 


SUIT ::: FREE 


You 
never 

— s a — / ]— 
handsomer pattern. Cut in the very 
latest up-to-date style. Hand tailored, 
| Classy. liningand millionaire trimmings. 
And you don't have to pay a penny. 
„Don’t „you want one? You answer 
"yes." "Then, put your fame and 


address on a postal card and mail to us. 


You Get This FREE 


A handsome style book showing the 
most up-to-date styles, and a hundred 
samples of cloth to choose from. A great 
big outfit. And it is all free, We prepay 
express on everything. Send the postal 
today. Don’t wait a minute. The first} 

men will get something special. You be first, 


American Woolen Mills Co., vest. 460 Chicago 


8 h. p., 2 cylinder, $150.00 
4 iR p., 1 cylinder, 
cylinder, 


BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE, 
2 to 20 h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene. 
Drives bo: f all kinds; starts easy; can- 
not backfire; almost noiseless. — b-Year 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—30-Day Trial, 
Three moving parts—women and children 
runit, Demonstrate an engine for us and get 


Be first in territory to get offer. 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 15 Helen Avenue, Detrolt, 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 
Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St Elevated Station 

Broadway Cars 

from Grand Central 

Depot pass the door 

Also Tth Ave. cars 

from Pennsylvania 

Station. 


New and Fireproof 
Best Hotel Accom- 


modations in New 
York at Reason- 
able Rates. 


$2.50 with baths 
and up 


European Pian 
Ten minutes' walk 
to 30 Theatres 


Excellent 
/ Restaurant 
Prices moderate 


Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 


Formerly with Hotei imperial 


I5 


DIAMONDS 
‘ON CREDIT 


SPECIAL 
VALUES 


Finest qual- 
ity pure white Diamonds, 
full of brilliancy. ae oe 
ed in our famous Loftis Perfection 
6-prong ring mounting, 14k solid gold. 


Loftis Perfection Diamond Rings 


Credit Terms: 9 8 equa) monthly amount 


The Rings here shown are the most 
popular, although we show all 
dye s$ jen m our 
arge, ustrate 

Catalog. 


Each 

ring is 

cased in 

dark blue 
velvet ring. 
box, with 
white satin k 
lining. Sent prepaid. 


Send for Free Catalog, telling all about our Easy Credit Plan. 
Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., at 
bargain prices, Select anything desired, have it sent to your home 
or express office, all charges prepaid. If entirely satisfactory, 
send oed of purchase paige ar ang | keep, , and divide balance into 8 equal 
Amounts, payable monthly, atches. Write for Catalog today. 


JOFTIS eee = 


AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 
"ee Lt 108 N. State St. 
BROS & CO. 1358 CH ILLINOIS 


1858 ine ng bent. Pa., St. Louis, Mo. 


Others Make $400 a Day, So CanYou 


Booher Bros., at Eagertown, Ind., vay $350.90 in six hours; 
next day at Crawfordsville, $402; another made $380 in six hours. 

It’s novel— 
brimful of en- 
joyment. The 
excellent music 
draws the 
erowd—the 
wavy, exciting 
ride keeps 
them. 

Bright, eye- 
catchingap- 
pearance when 
in motion, dur- 
ably construct- 
ed,safely made, 


You're Busy 
All the Time 


Daily gasoline 


MD den and summer—only one assistant needed. 
cost bbc. 
Let us send you detailed particulars about the Circling Wave, and 


its money-making power. You'll be interested. 


ARMITAGE & GUINN, 156 Mill St., Springville, N. Y. 


, VAUDEVILLE sS T A G E 


I tell you how! Fascinating profession for either sex. Big sal- 
aries. Experience unnecessary. Splendid engagements always 
waiting. Opportunity for travel. Theatrical agents and authori- 
ties endorse my methods. Thirty years' experience as manager 

— and performer. Illustrated book *AM About Vaudevill 
9 ‘absolutely E. Send me your name and address TODA 
! FREDERIC LA DELLE, $ta. 32, JACKSON, MICH 


GET ON THE 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles - $3.00up New Uniforms -~ cir ty Bp 
Bridles « -90 * Army Revolvers - 
» 21.85 °° “t Rptg. Rifles « L 4: € 
` A5 * ‘* Swords = - 
+) 2%“ * 7 Shot Carbines 2.! 36 a 


Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers $7.50 np Cartridges .01e each 
Springfield Mauser Sporting Rifle 11.85 Cartridges .020 each 
Army Breech Loading Rifle 98 cents Cartridges .02c ench 
MARCH 1913 CATALOGUE, 400 large pages, over 
5,000 illustrations. 15 acres Gov't, Auction Bargains 
described in cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25¢ stamps. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 


Kindly mention this magazine 


when writing to advertisers. 
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is a little heavy, of course, and therefore more 
suited to fall and winter wear, one would sup- 
pose, but as a matter of fact the season seems 
to make no difference and "knits" promise to 
be as popular in the spring and summer as dur- 
ing any other period. The new patterns are in 
good taste and attractive. 


Employees (Occasionally one hears of 
and sound common-sense actions 
FASBMCOA NT of good nature which prove 


that this old world of ours 
and the people in it are not so bad after all. We 
refer to the action of Mr. Joseph T. Carew, of 
Cincinnati, who recently presented to each of 
his employées an insurance policy equal to one 
year's salary. How many business men—em- 
ployers of labor—will follow Mr. Carew's exam- 
ple we wonder. Possibly very few, and this 
brings us to the point which we wish to empha- 
size, Every man who is on a salary should take 
out an insurance policy, however small. It.may 
mean a little sacrifice, but it is worth it, for in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred the man 
who dies uninsured is leaving some one behind 
who will be à financial loser through his decease. 
Think it over and see if you do not realize the 
force of the argument. 


Your "Show me a man's boots," 
Personal said a sage once, "and I will 
tell yot what his character 

Appearance is.’ There is a gcod deal of 


truth in this statement, for the man who would 
not dream of being seen in a shabby coat will 
often turn out in “questionable” shoes. As a 


matter of fact it is the wise man who takes care 
that every detail of his attire shows evidence of 
attention. Look over your linen and discard all 
frayed collars; don't wear ties that have got 
faded and dirty and, above all, be particular re- 
garding your handkerchiefs. The latter are 
cheap enough to allow a man a clean one each 
day at least. -Carelessness in one's attire stamps 
a man instantly and has more than a little to do 
with his success in life. 


Ready Will the time come when 

to Wear every one will wear ready- 
made clothing? This question 

Clothing has been put to a great num- 
ber of wholesale clothiers, and according 


to them the possibility is by no means re- 
mote. There is exaggeration, of course, in 
the suggestion, but the fact remains that the 
ready-to-wear suit is attracting a greater number 
of well-to-do men every year., Probably the 
Parcels Post will increase the popularity of the 
ready-made clothing, for it is now possible to 
“shop by mail” at little or no additional cost. 
In no country has ready-made clothing been 
brought to sa high a state of perfection as in 
America, and it is due to this country more 
than any other that the ready-made clothier has 
become so important a factor in our daily life. 


All communications intended for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to “Man and His 
Needs", Tue Wipe Wortp Macazine, 83-85 


Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


00 MONTE 
REPAIRING 


Automobile business growing 
fast, Enormous field for tire re- 
pairing. 
^ "Each Auto Sold Means More 
Tires to Mend j 
Punctures and blowouts are common, Tires 
need retreading and vulcanizing. Something 
going wrong all the time. Thousands forced to 
buy new tires be- 
cause they can't 
get old ones fix- 
ed. Think of 
the old bicycle 
days, repair 
shopson ever: 
corner—al 
making mon- 
ey. Autos make 
same proposi- 
tion—only ten 
timesbigger and 
better. Users of 
Tlaywood Tire Repair 
Plants are making big 
money. A man who 
bought a plant Septem- 
ber, 1911, writes he has 
cleared over $3,000. 
Be the first to stari. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. 
You learn quick. Simply 
follow directions. usiness 
comes fast and eas; 


Repair Tire: Home 
young men!—repair father's 
tires—get the pe 

arage man. Get t| 


repair your own tires—save 
money--have outfits for home use. 
Anyhow investigate, Send today for 
catalog explaining wonderful money 
| making possibilities in this field, 
-— HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
608 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co.'s Greatest , 


JL 


and Lumber 
Catalog Sent Free , 


Write a Postal 
and Save $500 to $1,500 
A postal card brings the greatest Millwork 
ànd Building Material Catalog we bave ever 
issued. Offers 5,000 bargains in everything you 
need to build, remodel or repair, 

Build at Mill Prices—Save 50% 
We can save you $500 to $1,500 on the cost of mate- 
rial for a fine new home. Doors, 77c up, Plain and 
fancy windows, 57c up, All prices cut to the quick 

We Sh!p Goods Promptly and 
Guarantee Satisfaction 
We are the oldest and largest building material con- 
cern selling direct to consumers. Three big banks 
behind our guarantee. We pride our- 
m selves on prompt shipments, 


WRITE! 
Get the Great 5,000 
argain Millwork 
Catalog and 


If you wish 
Plan Book, 
iBjenclose 10e 
for postage 
and mail- 


EAE IRIN TS are ‘= 


Gordon-Van Tine Co., 5079 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. » 
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Best WATCH on Earth 
Sob ON CREDIT 


For the first time in history the great, genuine ILLINOIS, 
Watch is now sold by mail on credit ercon by us. This 
is the greatest publie triumph of the age—it will revolutionize 
the Watch business. For over 40 years the ILLINOIS 
Watch has been acknowledged the standard Watch worn 

America's great men and women. No man or woman 
should now be without a famous ILLINOIS. 


Iron-Clad Guarantee —. Take 


Part for part—in accuracy, wear, 
finish, beauty, material and work- 
manship, the £. LLINOIS is super- X 
ior to any other Watch at any 
price. Both the makers and we ^" 
stand back of this Watch with a m 
guarantee that absolutely pro- L-2 
fects you. We are one of the 
mee Watch Distributors 
in the world. For over 35 

ears we have sold 

inds of Watches, and 
honestly tell you that 
the ILLINOIS isthe 
best at any price. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
The famous ILLI- 
NOIS costs you less 
than inferior makes. 
Nowhere else can you © 
buy a genuine ILLI- 
NOIS on credit. No X 
dealer can undersell us 
evenforcash. Sent on 
IAN ONE 00 take no 
—payas you please 3 
Handsome Book FREE " n 
Our free, beautiful, profit-sharing book, describing the 
ILLINOIS Watch, easy credit terms, and reproducing many 
iandsome styles, awaits you. Send name and address today. 


Freddro WatchCo.,Dept.312, St: Louis, Mo. 


A Dandy Tailor Made 


SUIT FREE 


a, And More Money Than 
c g, You Ever Made Before 


i PE OSPERITY—your prosperi- 


| 


ty—is here to stay. Here is 
your chance — a chance to 
look prosperous and be prosper- 
ous, and all free. 


Our 
Startling Offer 


Our local sales managers are the real 
money makers in thetailoring business. 
They coin dollars where others are 
scrambling for pennies. You want to 
be one of our men and we want you. 
That's why we start you right with the 
swellest, best fitting, sinay suis 
you can ever put on your back. 
And it is free— we even pay expressage. 


A Postal Card Brings All 
including our big outfit, books, samples 
and everything you need and full par- 
ticulars. Don't wait—we need more 
men and are making special induce- 
ments. Get busy. Just a penny postal 
card brings everything. 

We Pay Expresson _ Paragon Tailoring Co., 


Everything. Dept. 460 CHIOAGO 


Bungays £z, 


English Felt 


Most comfortable, serviceable and 
stylish hat for-dress or business. 
Genuine English Felt, flexible 
leather sweat, with 114 inch out- 
side silk band, can be rolled into 
several shapes. Weight. 4 ozs. 


Bed h 
Sizes, 614 to 714 in black, tan, blue, 
Hats brownand gray. If not as Tepre- 


IN ONE SENT PosrPuDroR MÀ sented 1 will refund your dollar 
AND YOU MAY KEEP THE HAT, Sent postpaid $1.00, Free Catalog. 
GEO. H. BUNGAY, 28 S. William St., New Yor 


Souare DEAL MILLER Witt TRUST You 
uine Diamonds On CREDIT 


SPECIAL*SALE THIS MONTH 


Fine, perfect, genuine diamonds at money saving prices while my present 
supply lasts. Set in your choice of Solid Gold mountings for either ladies or 


gentlemen. 7 Smash The Terms On Diamonds 


Send you any diamond FREE for examination. Mo Money Down until you have seen the fiery, 
recious stone you select. 30 DAYS TRIAL. Long Time Payments. Remember I trust you. I 


p 
pay all express charges. You take no chances. Write Now for Costly Art Catalo, g 


Get full particulars on this Record breaking sale. Watches, silverware and Jewelry too—all ou 
the easiest and fairest terms in the world. 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. Miller-Hoefer Co., 
Canadian Branch, Windor, Ontario 147 Miller Building, DETROIT MICH. 


AGENTS AGENTS 


DROP THE DEAD ONES. AWAKE! START WITH THIS NEW INVENTION 
SALESMAN R THE 20th CENTURY WONDER GENERAL AGENTS 
MANAGERS Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making ROAD MEN 
YOUNG OR OLD business. Sold on a money-back guarantee MAKE MONEY HERE 
The Blackstone Water Power Vacuum Massage Machine START NOW—TODAY 
For the Home. No Cost to Operate. Lasts Life-Time 

No Competition, New Field, New Business. Price within 
reach of all. -That’s why its easy to sell. Endorsed by Doc- 
torsand Massures. Removes Blackheads, Pimples, Wrink- 

les, rounds out A part of the face or body, brings back Natures beauty. ii M 
Almost instant relief can be given all kInds of pains such as Rheumatism, 
Headache, Backache, Neuraliga, and many times a permanent cure. A 

demonstration convinces the most skeptical person. Sales easily made. 
7 Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 

Parker writes, sold eight machines first day. Margwarth, says, I am 
M making $19.00 per day. Schermerhorn, eight dozen machines first month. 
Shaffer writes, am selling four out of five demonstrations, Vaughn, orders 
one dozen, four days later wires ‘‘ship six dozen by first Express." Lewis, 
3 sells four first hour. Men, women, Amp PLI money. No experience 
necessary. Protected territory to active workers. We own all patents. Big 
book entitled, “The Power and Love of Beauty and Health” Free. Invest- 
j igate now, today. A postal will do. A big surprise awaitsyou. Address, 
I BLACKSTONE M'F'G CO. 678 Meredith Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 


LNT FREE=WOPAYMENT DOHA 


MZ 


2 
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What You Can Buy Here 


Our catalog shows you over 7000 highest quality, 
latest style—everything necessary to furnish your 
home complete from cellar to attic—offered you 
on credit—including everything in Home Furnishings, 


TRE PE 
T» 


2j 


Send your 
name and address 


and enjoy the luxury of 
comfort of having exactly what you 
want for your home and pay us as you 
please, on our ong time, easy-payment 
plan, Your credit is as good as 1,000, 
others, regular customers of ours dur- 
ing 58 years of success. Don’t wait. 
Act now. Get our largest home-fur. 
nishing catalog ever published. Take 
your time in selecting and buying, but 
get this spen id bargain SK L on 
now. Everything guaranteed on " " 

By Boan nilas Pr Me NL BRUSSELS A 
and use everything you get. on- T ince 
ey back if not satiefied absolutely. EAS oft MErerpen ee aA the 


Don't neglect, send card today. sels Rug, It is standard 9x12 ft. size. 
urface is of selected woolen yarns, 


Easiest Payments Sien pov p. 
—Year to Pay ily seb wear. $9,75 
Save 15% to 50% Easily "Terms. 1.50 cash, 75c monthly 


All our dealings are confidential. You give us no security 
—no chattel mortgage—no note. We let you pay as you please on our 
(— parmons p Gp uL send no collectors—charge no interest— 
e e an ere is no publicity. Jj 
eed ena Acci ries Try Us—No matter how much or how little you buy wesave 
with ''Imperial" leather, the nearest you big unnecessary expense. Get this book of all history on how to 
approach to real leather. Monarch steel furnish a home compete. We can make such low prices because we 
quee cers conaru a Du $3.49 buy in such enormous quantities and sell to over a million people 
‘Terms: 50c cash, 50c monthly _filastrated ia colors. A postal gets this big book FREE. o PIE 906 pago catalog, 


HARTM AN Furniture & Carpet Co. Larcest, oldest and bost 


'3989 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, lll. concern in the world. 
Established 1855—58 Years of Success—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 


ett 


TYPEWRITER.S 


= FACTORY REBUILT 
(T " Remington No. 6—$25. Smith Premier No.2—$23, 


Only two of our special bargains. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Arethoroughly rebuilt and perfect 
in appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We can save you $25 to $75 on any machine. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


Write for “The Typewriter’s Confession” and catalog. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE co Inc., 345 Broadwar N.Y 


(Vaile, GEMS Sei 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
Jj These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Brilliancy guar- 
= anteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K solid gold 
diamond mountings. Willsend youany style ring, pin or stud 
for examination—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices & ring 
measure, WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., D723 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


N 

COPY Marriage 
) Depends largely on a knowlédge 
of the whole truth about self and 
sex and their relation to life and 
health. This knowledge does not 


come intelligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary everyday sources 


SEXOLOGY 


vu 4 Uustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. imparts ina clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowled zé a Father Should Impart to His Son, 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $$2 postpaid. 


Write for ** Other People's Opinions’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 771 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


CHEAP AS WOOD 
M40 STYLES. ALL KINDS 


CATALOG FREE 
W UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 
BOX X, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


of n 
Bears the “> H.P with Complete $ 


World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 

responsible dealers. ALSO 44TO 36 HR 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
for big catalog—tells and shows you all about 
these high e motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 5306 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. i 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


**The One Reliable 
Beautifier'" 
Banishes Freckle: nburn, 
Pimples,Ringworm and all 
h imperfections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 
MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 
used in connection with MAL- 
// VINA CREAM, At all druggists, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Cream, soc., Lotion, 5oc.; 
Soap, 25c. Send for testimoni 
PRO Ka HUBERT, Toledo, 0. 


A Piedmont 


Southern Red Cedar Chest 


: peace furs and woolens from moths, 
mice, dustand damp. 15 daysfree trial. Freight prepaid. 
Useful and beautiful in everyhome. Lowfactory prices. 
Piedmont chest pays for itself in what it saves. Write for illus- 
trated 56-page catalog and book, ‘‘Story of Red Cedar." Post- 
paid, FREE to you. Write TODAY—NOW. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 113, Statesville, N.C. 


“Itis a wonderful doctor, there is 
nothing like it, After fourteen years" 
experience with your Oxydonor, in 
my family, I would not and could 
not do without it." 

WM. H. O'CONNELL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“We have used the Oxydonor in 
our family for thirteen years and I 
cannot tell half the good tt has done 
us all, We have three children, the 
eldest 13 years, and we have never 
had a doctor for any of them." 

W.WALBOURN, 
Dorchester, Mass, 


VERY mother should write today for a copy of 
this free book because it contains information 
which, if heeded, will keep the children—yes, the 

whole family—healthy, without use of drugs, medicines, 
pills, plasters or doctors. It tells how to overcome 
-disease of every character, quickly, without pain. 


Itis easierto be well than it is to be sick. 
25 years successful use behind every 


OXYDONOR 


» Like . 
> Diamon 


A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 


Not Imitation 


—the BB triumph of the electric fur- 
nace. ill cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamond—guaranteed to con- 
tain no glass. Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or backing—theirbrillianey is guaranteed forever. 
One-thirtieth the cost of a diamond. These re- 
markable gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
Sent On Approval Anywhere In U. S. 
—your money cheerfully refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. Write for our 4-color 
De Luxe Jewel Book—yours for 
the asking. Address 
Remoh Jewelry Co., 
672 Washington Ave., St.Louis 


“We use the Oxydonor in our 
family when anything ts the matter 
with any of us. Have not called a 
doctor in eleven years. It cured our 
baby, only twelve months old, of La 
Grippe and stomach trouble in a 
few days," 

AUSTIN BLAKEY, Leadville, Colo. 


“It I could not obtain another, I 
would not sell the two Oxydonors we 
possess for $10,000. By an tntelligent 
use of Oxydonor any acute disease 
can be rapidly overcome. 4n no case 
has tt failed me.” 

CYRUS EDWARDS, Cleveland,O. 


Write for the FREE BOOK today 


It may save the lives of your children, may save your own life, Remember, 
OXYDONOR lasts a life-time, will serve a whole family, one at |a time, never wears 
Out, no expense after the purchase price. Beware of fraudulent imitations. 

We publish literature in English, French, German, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Portugese, 
and invite correspondence in all these languages, 


Dr. H. SANCHE & CO. Inc., 


489 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
Dept. 78, 61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Do You WANT MoNEY? 


L l S T F N! „Have you an ambition to make 
*$5 to $20 a day, and get out of 

the “time clock" line? Would you like to start out 
for yourself in a big, quick-paying business today? 


) THEN put your name and address on a postal card and 
- mail it to usat once. You can make just as much as 
E our other men are making. You can do it right away. 

Here are some recent reports: Cable, of Wyo., writes: “ Made 
$27.00 in 2 hrs.” Bryant, of Colo., made $16.00 in 6 hrs. 
Evans, of Miss., says: '' Made $15. 75 last Tuesday.” “Made 
of Ky. : " Made $50. 00 in 2 days.” Williams, of N.C.: “Made 
$5.00 in 2 hours.’ Gue, of Ind.: * Big successs first day.” 
Pruitt, of Okla.: “‘Can’t supply the demand.” Hundreds of . 
actual bona fide letters like these on file. 


Join our force and become a One Minute Photog- 

M rapher. ,Stop marking time in the “pay envelope 

j brigade.” Here is a new business—tremendous 

opportunities—the world for yourfield—travel or work at home 

—all or spare time — big, quick, clean profits at private houses, parties, 

picnics, on the street, in the small towns, in great cities, at fairs, carnivals, 
conventions, reunions, street parades, aviation meets, etc., etc.,— 

EXPERIENCE NEEDED—Profits begin at once—first day—first minute — 

Di and you Make 500% on Every Sale. Don't delay — comm t wait — act — 

write at once for complete free information about th 


MANDEL POST CARD MACHINE 


A new invention — wonderful machine, that takes, finishes and delivers five different styles of photos. 
Turns out original post card photos (also button pictures) at the rate of three a minute RIGHT ON THE 
SPOT WHERE YOU TAKE THEM. Wonderful, new photographic process—startling—sensational— 


PHOTOS DIRECT ON POST CARDS Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in one—a complete portable post card gallery. Excites interest, arrests 
attention, compels immediate orders from every onlooker. Sale of supplies that come to you with 
outfit practically gives you back entire investment — and you have the business clear and fully 
established. You begin making money the same day the outfit arrives. Immediate sales—immediate profits. If you 
are sincere and really want to make $2,000 this year — DO NOT DELAY — show usthat you are in earnest —that you 
mean business, We will show you how to get the money. Write NOW— AT ONCE. INFORMATION IS FREE. 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 


505 Ferrotype Bldg., Dept. 505 Public Bank Bldg. 
cacao te NEW VAR, em Y. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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| WANT A MAN 


Y of aren. character, in each city 
and town to act os my 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No pedaling canvassing oc 

other obyectionolole work required, 
Previous experience unnecessary, 
Duties need not ok first, intertere 
with your present employment. 


fue 5 A will assist the right 
moan Xo become independent for We 
ES yow ove making less Xhow$2400 o. 
year anà are trustworthy and sufficiently 
ambitious to learn and become competent 
ko handle my, bvs-% E 
iness We your Vicinity 
write me ot once for 
FUA particulars, my 
bank references, exc, 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres. 
Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co. 

E224 Marden Bldg. 200 employers handle the Kite 

details of the immense lume 


Washington D,E [i see transected 6y my 


f Stop Forsettins! 


MY own Buina = where realy 


Good memory is absolutely ential to success, 
|^ for memory is power. Be successful—Stop For- 
ai x getting! Begin your real training at once. 

i) The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech 
Write today for my free book, "How to Remember”? | 

—faces, names, studies, also how to secure FREE, a copy of || 

my $2.00 DeLuxe book, “How to Speak in Public.” Address | 

Dickson Memory School, 560 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. LÀ 


BE A BANKER 


Learn a profession in four months that will give 
you standing and independence. Splendid 
opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, 
frequent holidays, yearly vacation with pay, 
good salary. Study at home. Highly endorsed. 
Catalog free, « 


American School of Banking 
128 McLene Building - COLUMBUS, OHIO 


E. G. Alcorn, 
Pres. 


“Learn Lettering and" 
Show Card Writing 


ee man with a Lettering and Show Card Writing ability is in 
demand everywhere, Work iscongenial, pay good, opportunities many. 
The I. C. S. will teach you Lettering and Show Card Writing at home 
and in your spare time no matter where you live. Write today for 
free book and other information telling how the I. C. S. can help you. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box SATJ Scranton, Pa. 


Greider's Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure bred poultry for 1913, large, many 
pages of poultry facts, different breeds in natural colors, 
70 varieties illustrated and described. Incubators an 
brooders, low price of stock and eggs for hatching. A 


perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this 


noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Box 130 Rheems, Pa. 


I" STAMMER 


mering school 
tillyou get my large FREE book and special rate, Largest and 
best schoolin the world curing by natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School, Inc., Lee Wells Millard, Pres., 883 First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Finest Game 


in the World! 


Play Billiards at Home on a 
Real BRUNSWICK 


Play billiards and live a hundred years! Not 
“make believe" billiards on a makeshift “toy” 
table. You can now play this finest of ail 
indoor games af home, on a magnificent 
"BABY GRAND." made by The Brunswick- 


Balke-Collender Company, whose tables are, 


used exclusively by the world's billiard ex- 
perts. 

Multiply home attractions, keep the young 
folks entertained, enjoy the mental stimulus 
of billiards by the purchase of 


The Beautiful Brunswick 


“BABY GRAND” 
Home Bed Table 


, Genuine Mahogany, Inlaid Design, Richly Fin- 
Zshed, Vermont Slate Bed. Celebrated Baby 
Monarch Cushions. Concealed drawer holds 


Complete Playing Outfit. Scientifically con- 
structed, with perfect playing qualities. The 
"Baby Grand” is furnished either as a Carom 
or Pocket-Billiard Table or as a combination 
Carom and Pocket-Billiaré Table, as desired. 

The price of each table includes complete 
Playing Equipment and all accessories—Cues, 
Balls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Rules, also valu- 
able book, “How to Play.” 


Our Brunswick “Convertible” 
Billiard Tables 


can be instantly shaped from billiard or pockét- 
billiard tables into handsome Davenports or Dining 
and Library Tables. 


Over a Year to Pay! 


The purchaser has the option of paying all cash or 
small monthly payments spread over an entire year. 


Handsome Book Free 
The beautiful book, “Billiards, the Home Mag- 
net,” accurately describes and illustrates in sZ 
colors the many styles of Billiard and Pocket-Billiard 
tables designed for the home. Gives special prices and 
full details of Easy-Payment Proposition. 


TAKE THE CUE—CLIP THE COUPON 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. E-S. 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send to the address below your 
Easy Purchase Pre position and Book— 


*Billiards—the Home Magnet" 


JAVON mE XL. le. sva W TER Re RESET AT Y-aps e 
a a AINETES NET EC A e r A T 


TON... vr vua enbia ado Ua Slalés iv e e er. 
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A Course of Lessons 


— in — 


Drugless Healing 


Mechano-Therapy] 


FREE! 


Not one cent to pay efther now or later—no obliga- 
tions of any kind or nature, Just your simple request will 
bring you this valuable and interesting course of 62 lessons by 
return mail without cost. 

This is the first time such an offer has ever peen made. It 
may be the only time. We cannot urge you too strougiy to ac- 

, cept this exceptional opportunity wii ta moments epos 

is is strictly limited. As soon as a certain number courses 

have been mailed, we shall bo compelled to. withdraw. the oder. Se don't 
wait a minute. Send your acceptance right away. 

You 


These Free Lessons Teach 


How to Treat Headache How to Treat Catarrh 
How to Treat Neuralgia How to Treat Epilepsy 
How to Treat Constipation How to Treat Hay Fever 
How to Treat Indigestion How to Treat Paralysis 


How to Treat a Sprain How to Treat Pleurisy 
How to Treat Dyspepsia How to Treat Asthma 
How to Treat Rheumatism | How to Treat Gout 


How to Treat Lumbago How to Treat Jaundice 


Besider dozens of other important health subjects which every one should 
know. Eve. ry single step explained and pict 80 plainly that you cannot 


WHY We Are Making This Offer 


We want the public to know the real truth about Drugless 
Healing. We want you to corvince yourself by a practical 
demonstration just what a wonderful new curative force may 


be placed at your command. 
Besides, these free lessons will demonstrate just how thoroughly, how 
easily and in what a surprisingly short time you can master this wonderful 
new profession, af home or in class, without interfering with your regular 
ion the slightes 
Oco uou want to earn $2500 to $6000 Q vear, if you want an established 
rofession that is pleasant, dignified and remarkab| y eee if you want 
become master of your own and others’ health and happiness send 
for the Free Course and see what Drugless Healing has to o! 
Hundreds of successful luates in every quarter of 
monstrate the wonderful efficiency of our methods. What about yourself? 
Are you satisfied? Are you contented--healthy--happy in prone wore making 
get posted ess Heal 


all the money you want? If not, on Drug ling right away. 


ga Remember: This Offer is Limited 


v 2 
, think it over. Don't hesitate at a44^ AmericanColle 
Don t v die tee tho facta = the real truth Rig of Mech College 
Shiam what you can do-- what you can ano-Thera 
learn a Meghsno-Iherapist. ^ The 46? PY 


earn as a n Dept. 778 
proe pode roe A € just the cou- g9” 81 W. Randoiph St. 
pon or a postal or letter rightaway. 4f Chicago, Ills. 


: 1d 
American College of p Without cost or obligation, please 


LÀ d b: il, id, free 

Mechano - Therapy 49" book and the course of 02 lessons in 
Dept. 778 Pd Drugless Healing. 

81 West ,* 
Redbh A ning: eer reset abs 
CHICAGO, t 
WIS — v 
(116) Pd Address.........-..—..— ——————— 9 
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$4 A MONTH 


For This Genuine 


OLIVER No. 5 


Typewriter 
$56.00 


NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL 


You are not asked to pay any 
money until this famoustype- 
writer has been delivered to 

ou and you have used it and q 

ound it to be satisfactory and 
wish to keep it. 

Then the terms are $4.00 
down and $4.00 a month until 
you have paid $56.00 

Four dollars a month is the 
exact amount that machines of this quality bring for 
rental—it amounts to 13c. a day—at this rate you can 
make the typewriter pay for itself. 

No cash till you accept it—no interest on payments 
—no extras of any kind—each machine delivered on 
this proposition is a genuine, perfect No. 8 Oliver 
typewriter, shipped in the original box as packed at 
the factory. Each has the full standard equipment 
and each is guaranteed against defect of material or 
workmanship for the life of the machine. 

Sold without salesmen or agents. You get the saving 
—No salesmen are necessary to sell a genuine No. 3 
Oliver at this price. 

12,000 orders have already been filled, 

Be sure and send today for ‘our celebrated book. 
“Your Final Typewriter," which fully describes this 
famons machine and tells yon some very interesting 
things about the making of typewriters. 

Just write your name on a postal card or on the 
margin of this page and tear it out and mail it now. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-E63 North Michigan Blvd. Chicago, II. | 


You Can Afford These Fashionable: Jewels 


Buys Men's All Lapid Jewels 


$6.90 2; p 
«JU solid Gold p l : 
Tooth Ring, X ct. nsured 
tania. dean dA P. by Jewel Policy 
$590 i rese 
id Gold Ring. A | Damage. 
>i ct. Lapid Gem, ORA 
ZA SS 


$4.90 


Buys 
Solid 


Articles illustrated are a 


nta, T 
Jewel Insurance Policy 


Albert W.EngelcGem Ezpert Since1572 AR 4100 Dover St, Chicago 


Gold Stud, 
% cv. Lapid. > 
3 90 Red White Blue “S&S 
psi Ruby — Diamond — Saphire 3 
3-Jewel Greatest Production of the Gem Chemists’ Art * 
Tie Pin. apid Jewels are true reproductions of nat-N 3 
| vol, weight or bullllanos. the sekat aid et hoe 
NY I, denote great care in creation and precision in cut and relink: All 3 
a 
£ 
& 


BY FERNANDO, SWISS HYPNOTIST 


Be successful, learn Hypnotism, Suggestive 
Therapeutics, Personal Magnetism, Magnetic 
Healing, etc. Four complete, practical courses 
inone volume. Silk cover. Fully illustrated 
Special offer for next 30 days. $2.50 


postpaid, or write for free booklet. 
FERNANDO PUBLISHING CO., ERIE, PA. 


- Taught Any Man or Boy 


by Mail at Home. This is no special gift | 
you have supposed, , but an art. T oaa 
taught thousands in all parts of the world, 
Costsmalk Send today, 2-cent stamp for 
Particulars and proofs, 


0. A. SMITH, RoomR-84 —823 Bigelow St., 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Deaf People Now 


HEAR 


Distinctly! 


! 
Clearly! Hollow of 


Perfectly! Your Hand 


every kind of sound with the aid of the 
latest marvelous invention, the remarkable 


New 4-Tone 


Mears Ear Phone 


The great, new electrical marvel for the 
deaf. Perfect hearing at last! This remark- 
able invention has four different sound strengths, four 
different adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of 
the finger. You regulate the instrument by a tiny 
switch to meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
sound—low pitched conversation near you or sounds 
from any distance. The whole range of hearing of the 
healthy, natural ear is covered by this new 4-Tone 
Special Model Mears Ear Phone. 


Special Limited Offer 


Write at once for our Big Special Introductory 
Offer on this new wonder. To advertise and quickly 
introduce this greatest of all inventions for the deaf, 
we are going to sell the first lot of these new four-tone 
phones DIRECT from our laboratory to users at the 
jobber’s lowest net price. This offer applies only to 
the first lot finished—a limited number. Write today— 
send the coupon—and you can save more than one-half 
the retail price. A few dollars, payable on easy terms, 
if desired, secures you complete relief from your afflic- 
tion. But the jobber’s price is confidential. You must 
write for it. Do it now and save both wholesaler’s and 
retailer's profits. 


Your Own tone FREE 
Your Own Home 

Every Mears Ear Phone is sold only on Free 
Trial. Ask about our great free trial offer. Test this 
amazing instrument on your own ears, under any con- 
ditions of service for ten days. Nothing to pay for the 
trial. The Mears Ear Phone is the only scientific and 
perfect hearing device for the deaf. Already 14,000 
Single Tone Mears Ear Phones have been sold. 


Send Coupon Now 
For Free Book 


If you live in New York call at S Phone Co. 


In TÀe 


is FREE TRIAL 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a splendid 


time to buy a fine Watch. We would like to send you 
this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand engraved 25-year gold case 
‘for your inspection. It sells regularly at $20.00. We 
save you nearly one half. If you answer this advertise- 
ment you can buy it for $12.75. 


NO MONEY DOWN 


We don’t want you to send us one cent. Not a penny. 
Merely give us your name and address that we may send you 
this handsome Watch on approval. If after you receive itand 
want to keep it, then you pay us only 


$299 A MONTH 


If you don't want to keep it, 
send it back at our expense. You 
assume no risk whatever in dealing 
with us, You do not buy or pay & 
cent until we have placed the wach 
in your handsfor your decision. We 
ask NO SECURITY, NO INTER- 
EST. No red tape—just common 
honesty among men. If this offer 
appeals to you WRITE TODAY for 


Our Big Freee” mE: 
WATCH and 
DIAMOND BOOK! KANSAS CITY MO. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


Dept. 795 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
^48 HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 


Detroit Marine Engine 


Uses Gasoline | { or Kerosene 


Demonstrator n GREATEST EN- 
Agent wanted log GINE BARGAIN 
in each boat- EVER OFFERED, 


2 ing community. Money refunded if 

- ee d demonstration. Suite 1354 Special wholesale = you are not, satis 
he Mears Ear Phone book ex-  4* rice on first out- VW mid | . 1, 2an L 
plains all the causes of deaf- ,@ 45 W. 34th Street Rt sold. Amazing | Write i. 2to 50 h.p. Suitable 
3 @ New York, N. Y. fuel injector saves forany boat ;canoe, 
ness; tells how to stop the prog- € , HALF operating racer, coruiser—or 
ress of the malady and how to ẹ Gentlemen: Please t more power, will not back-fire. p railway track car. 
treat it, Send the coupon at mail me, free and post- Engine starts without cranking; reversi- Join ''boosters'' clup, 


ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog, 
Detroit Engine Works, 1327 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Moving Picture Business 


| |Small Capital Starts You! 


No experience needed. Pays 
right from the start. Big cash profits. 
and up a night exhibiting in churches, 
m etc., in — own men 

e supply everything; rent 
films, teach ll. Great Opportunity. 
Waite quickly. Full information Free 


once for Free Book and our 4" paid, your Mears Ear 
Special Limited Introduc- ,&' Phone Booklet and partic- 


Address ————— 


Reliable Film Exchange 
Dept.17 4408. Dearborn S 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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Nature's Way Best—then Help Nature 
—Use the Great Foot Pores to Expel 
Acid Poisons. Try My Drafts. 


Postal Brings $1 Pair to Try FREE 


Don’t take medicines—they cannot cure—only 
But you can assist Nature 
you can hasten the expulsion of pain-causing 
impurities from the 
system through na t- 
ure'soutlets, the pores. 
Let me send you a pair 
of my Magic Foot 
Drafts, the safest, sim- 
plest, but surest rem- 
edy for Rheumatism I 
know of. I have many 
letters telling of cures 
almost unbelievable by 
wearing these Drafts. 
They are so sure to 
give immediate relief 
= that I am now sending 
them on approval. 
Send me your name. 
f " Return post will bring 
FRED'K Dwyer, Cor. See. you a regular Dollar 
Pair of Drafts prepaid, to try Free, together with valuable 
book on Rheumatism, in colors. Then if you are satisfied with 
the benefit received from my Drafts, send me One Dollar. If 
not, they comi you Magea 
that I couldn't afford to do this 
if the Drafts did not give quick 


and positive relief. I stake m 
Drafts on their merit. You ris 


TRADE MARK 


AGENTS WANTED 
by 
BASEBALL MAGAZINE 
65 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Write at once for agency in your territory. First 
come, first served. 


I will send as long as they 
last my 25c book 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10 Cents in Stamps or Coin 


Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone 
cuts showing exercises that will quick- 
ly develop, beautify and gain great 
strength in your shoulders, arms 
and hands, without any apparatus 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, 


I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tion on developing or reducing any 
other part of your body without 
additional charge. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 
1051 Barker Bullding 


110 W. 42d Street New York 
Established 28 years in New York City 
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RHEUMATISM EVEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and [Most Forms of Dis- 
eased Eyes Successfully Treated Without 
Cutting or Drugging. 


That theeyescan bestrengthened so that eyeglassescan 
be dispensed with in many cases has been proven beyond 
a doubt by the testimony of hundredsof people who pub- 
licly claim that their eyesight has 
been restored by that wonderful 
little instrument called “Actina,” 
“Actina” also relieves Sore and 
Granulated Lids, Iritis, Cataracts. 
etc, without cutting or drugging, 
Over one hundred thousand 
*Actinas" have been sold, therefore 
the Actina treatment is not an ex- 
s periment, but is reliable. The follow- 
ing letters are but samples of hundreds we receive:— 

Mr. David Suttle, 1002 W. 51st Street, Chicago, Tl., writes: ‘‘I sent 
for your ‘Actina,’ and when it came I told my wife I would throw my 
lasses away and give the ‘Actina’ a fair show. _ I did so following 
irections, and soon felt my eyes were getting in normal condition 
again and now I can say my eyesight is as good as ever, and my 
headaches practically vanished.'" 

Mr. Emery E. Deitrick, 7124 Idlewild Street, E. E., Pittsburg, Pa. 
writes: ‘‘My eyes were very weak, and my vision was so bad that i 
could recognize people only at short distances. Since using ‘Actina’ 
I have discarded my glasses, my headaches are gone, and my vision, 
I believe, is as good as ever it was.” 

Mr. J. H. Frankenfield, 522 E. 20th Street, Chasenne; Wyo., writes: 

“I am not wearing my glasses at all. As for my catarrh, it is 
almost gone and I have been troubled with it for more thansixteen 


years.: 1 " 
“A great number of my railroad friends are buying ‘Actina,’ as 
you know by the orders you have received." 


“Actina” can be used with perfect safety by 
every member of the family for any affliction of the 
eye, ear, throat or head. A Free trial of the **Actina'* 
is given in every case. [ 


Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and val- 
uable FREE BOOK. Address Actina Appliance 
Co., Dept. 2N, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Improve Your Complexion, 
Your Figure, and Your Health 


Stop worrying about those facial blem- 

ishes. Yours is no worse than those of 
^ thousands that have been made fair, 
spotless and blooming every year for 
the past 28 years by Dr. James P. 
| Campbell's Safe Arsenic Wafers. 
| "That is not all There is no better 
tonic, blood-cleanser, and body builder 
for thin, nervous or anaemic women or 
men of any age than Dr. Campbell’s 
Wafers. i 

They will not only beautify your skin, 
but will improve your digestion and 
round out goar form, dnd make you 
glad you did not hesitate. 

Absolutely safe and harmless to anybody. Guaranteed 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. 50 
cents and MERE UE box,at all drugglsts, or sent by mail 
in plain cover from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 91, 415 Broadway, New York City. 


Dangerous and Distressing 


Headaches— Neuralgia 


and other acute nerve-pains, are almost in- 
stantly neutralized and permanently dispelled, by 


Me-grim-ine 
(S. Whitehall, M. D.) 
for over 20 years 


the standard, safe and reliable prescription. A 
proper nerve stimulant in nervous exhaustion, 
irritableness, depression,languor,etc. Extensively 
employed in all illness of this character. Ask 
your druggist (price, 50c); or we will mail you 


Free Trial Box 


direct, prepaid, upon request. 


The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
18 So. LaFayette St. South Bend, Ind. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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FREE 51,000,000 Worth — . B 
of Elegant Silverware Bf "sc 

and Big Book of 5,000 Bargains È 7 — 

in Home Furnishings--Sendthe Coupon B ' --— TAE 


This magnificent silverware is of warranted quality Bis Book Food Dar dalus in Home 


and made by the celebrated house of Wm. Rogers Furnishings and full information 
& Co. You can get anything you want in silver, abso- EC your gifts of Free Silver- 


lutely without cost. Write quick for illustrated circular ware to your customers. 


from which to make your selection. 
= From Forest to Factory Direct to You & LINCOLN, LEONARD &CO. 


Our business has reached the enormous size where we 
own and operate our own forests, lumber mills, railways, 1282 37th St. 
m factories, warehouses, Our manufacturing cos: 
Re is the lowest on record, You get the direct and entire CHICAGO, 
benefit. Not one middleman gets a profit. You buy of us at E 


Prices Lower Than Dealers or E ILL. 
Mail Order Houses Can Buy For & 


Just look at the prices of the 3 articles illustrated 
and remember these are goods of good dependable 


FREE TO YOU gei 


IF YOU ANSWER THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 

Mail the coupon right now for our 

Bargain Book and cireularfrom which to 

choose your free silverware, Don't give 

yourself a chance to forget! 


L4 


RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
ye Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
MS 


7 X Tires; highest grade equipment and many advanced 

\ wheels. Other reliable models from 612 up. A few 
DA > t h 

it | Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 


features possessed PR otherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
good second-hand machines 83 to £8. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 

il and special prices and a marvelous new offer. A postal 


D FACTORY PRICES 5: 

D 

j J 

W10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL 5572» 7:22 
anyone at any price until you get our big new cataloj 


U WAN 
You can earn d Q 
Aaa Mi Mi your Umi 


Our agents have steady employment 

the year round, taking orders for Spencer-Mead 

made-to-measure clothing. We have a new selling X 
lan that's a marvelof success. We give you ful 
nstructions in regard to this successful selling © 

secret, so that for a few moments of your time— 

for only a very little effort on your part we E 


ffe: 
"Suit of Clothes FREE 


over and above your cash profits, so 
you will look right and demonstrate 
what you are selling. 
By our New Secret plan we can 
ive twice what others offer. 
‘ou earn cash Lapar on every 
sale and get adı 


E bringseverything. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, af usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F143, CHICAGO 


Salesmen Wanted 


DO YOU WANT AGOOD POSITION WHERE YOU CAN EARN 
FROM $1,000.00 TO $5,000.00 A YEAR AND EXPENSES? 
» There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a salesman required to get oneof them. If you want 
to enter the world’s best paying profession our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you to secure a position where you can 
earn good ages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars; list of good openings and tes- 
timonial letters from hundreds of our students for whom we have 
recently secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a 
month andexpenses. Address nearest office, Dept. 123 
National Salesmen's Training Association 
!Chicago NewYork — KansasCity San Francisco New Orleans Toronto 


itional presents 
selected from our 100 par- catalog 
showing 628 premiums. Write for 
our Free Suit offer today and be 
the first to get the BIG MONEY, 


Spencer Mead Co., Dept. 391, Chicago, Ill, 


l Magnificent Steel Launch SOG 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
18-20-28 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. AI! launches tested and fitted with 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest ere made—starts 


without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe uunch—abso- 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. ^ All boats fitted with air-tight compartments--can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.. 1327 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U, S. A 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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6 cents a word. 


ADAGRAMS 


Special Combination Offer with STRAND MAGAZINE. 


The Two Magazines for 10 cents a word. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


LOCAL KEPKESENTATIVE WANTED-Splendid income 

assured right man to act as our representative after learning 
our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience unneces- 
sary. All we require is honesty, ability, ambition and willing- 
ness to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
Thís is an exceptional opportunity for a man in your section tc 
get Into a big-paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. National 
eo Realty Company, L-614 Marden Bldg., Washington, 


cn er DUX CE ERPMB ENCME S RSS JUS 

LEARN SHORTHAND used in New York Supreme Court by 

world's sere court stenographer. Makes beginners and 

- dissatisfied stenographers expert. Booklet 18 free. Osgoodby 
School of Stenography, Rochester, N. Y. 


ESP td orant d uites tr TRIE Y oe CARNE IQ B DEUS INS 
FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE-Send me 

your name and I will mail you this magazine absolutely Free. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get this magazine—it is 
worth $10 a copy to any man who intends to invest $5 or more 

r month. Tells you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to 
judge different classes of investments, the Real Earning Power 
of your money. This magazine six months Free if you write 
today. H.L. Barber, Publisher, 421, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for D sure and gen- 
erous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet S909. 
Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME BUSINESS—Collect information, names, etc. for 
business concerns. Sell knowl , plans and ideas by mail. 

Some gestis make Kip to $1,000 monthly. Instructive book 

FREE. National Information System, 278CS, Marietta, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


GROW APPLES AND GROW RICH in the glorious frnit 

distriet of Southern British Columbia. Our choice lands $10 
cash and $10 monthly, without interest. Annual profits $500 to 
1,000 per aere. Orchard, garden, poultry; scenery, hunting, 

shing, boating; warm climate; school, postoffice, store; saw- 
mill; daily trains; close to markets; unlimited demand for 
products. Write quick for maps, photos, free information, 
West Kootenay Fruit Lands Company, Dept. H, Box 1087, Nelson. 
British Columbia, 


SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES—Growing fruit in Beautiful 

Lake District, Southern Rritish Columbia, without irrigation. 
$10 cash and$10 per month, without interest, for five acres. De- 
lightful climate; scenery, fishing, hunting, boating. Informa- 
tion free. Write today. Whatshan Orchard Association, Dept. E. 
Nelson, British Columbia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


, PORTRAITS 35c. FRAMES 15c. 
A t E Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 
Samples and Catalog Free. 


1c. 30 Days' Credit. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO.,Dept.1356, 1027 W.Adams St. „Chicago 
AGENTS-—Get particulars ot one of the best paying pronos 


sells. 
. E.M. 
, 6167 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURER of guaranteed hosiery with linen heels 
and toes wants agent in every town andcity. Re-orders insure 
rmanent, increasing income.  Éxclusive territory.. Credit. 

E Parker Mills, 120 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED-Best paying agency proposition in U. S. 
assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperienced taught how to make 
5 to $200 monthly; let us show you, Novelty Cutlery Co., 70 
ar Street, Canton, O. 


$1000,00 EARNED by three people in thirty days selling 

U.S. Fire Extinguishers. Buyers everywhere; 500 per cent. 
profit. State and county agents wanted. United Manu- 
facturing Company, 1051 Jefferson, Toledo, Ohio, 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPAKE?—We want a 
a man or woman in each town. No capital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dol earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 


go per cent. Prost. G. C. Mfg. (Dept. 112), 20 Warren 

treet, New York. 

AGENTS—$25 a week for two hours work a day. A brand 
new hosiery ‘proposition that beats them all. Write for 


terms and free samples if you mean business. Guaran 
Hosiery Co., 1085 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS-—Get in touch with a household specialty proposi- 
tion that will being you $40 to $75 a week. "Kinetionn Alumi- 
pum Co., Div. S.W., Lemont, Ill. 


AUTHORS, SONG WRITERS. 


SONGS, MELODIES, Poems and Musical Compositions 

wanted. We publish music of all kinds and push same, 
creating Wa e sales of copies. References to suc- 
cesses achieved. N. Y. Music Clearing House, 147 W. 45th 
Street, N. Y. City. ' 


FAME AND FORTUNE-1n Songs and Instrumental Pieces 

when properly published and pushed. We show you how Free 
of Charge. New York only place to popularize your piece. Re. 
vising and composing free of cost on all accepted compositions. 


Send at once for complete information. Len C. Fleming, 
1416 Broad way, New York. 
Short stories. Big pay. Free booklet. Tells how 


WRITE 


SONG POEMS WANTED-—Send us your song poems or melo- 
dies. They may become big hits and bring thousands of 
dollars. Past experience unnecessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet and information free, 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 17, Washington, D. C. 


United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. We pay hundreds of dol- 
lars a year to successful writers. Experience unnecessary. 

Song poems wanted with or without music— will pay one-half of 

profits if successful. Send us your work today. ACCEPT- 

ANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. st concern in the 

DM Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 87, Washing- 
n, D. 


SONG POEMS WANTED-—Big money in successful songs, 
Entirely New Plan. Send US your poems or melodies. 


You may be able to write a Hit. Past experience unnecessary. p 


Publication guaranteed, if acceptable, by the world’s largest 
reliable Song Publishers. We pay 50 p.c. Free Illus. Book explains 
our clear-cut Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 608G, Washington,D:€. 

I've paid thousands in royalties. 


SONG WRITER Send me your or melodies 


for acceptance or write for free booklet. ill ‘ou 50 p. c. 
royalty. Established 16 years. John T. Hall, 23 Columbus 
Circle, New York 


c OMPOSERS ere Publishing Association ir Pack 


SONG-POEMS WANTED—Write for liberal offer. 
Music Co., Box 133, Vallejo, Calif. 


POST CARDS. 


Harris 


RECEIVE POSTCARDS from everywhere. Join Friendship 
Club. 15 beautiful postcards free. Members 10cts. 
Address, C. B. Gurke, 848 LaSalle Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. W. 


Alit CS Oo eee ae 
RDS with nam 
10 P Sw. Bloomington Co, Bloomington, if 106 


25 BEAUTIFUL High Grade Souvenir Post Cards. Also our 
eid dU pn catalog for only 10c. The Rehm Co., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


PUZZLES, TRICKS, &c. 
FREE MAGIC Sii sos. tor Pocket Trick 


and particulars. Magic Co., 14, 249 W. 38th Street, New York. 


END ae SS nen NE SEALS 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS—150 illustrated and described 
10c. Western Puzzle Works, Sta. 3, St. Paul, Minn. 


105 MAGIC TRICKS 25c. with 3 catalogues. Bamberg Klein, 
1193 Broadway, N. Y. 


Miei snis ale AME MENMEOA. ce roce A Hd 
3 MAGIC fests toons Sect New York Cis nme 


PATENTS. 


ee, 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS-$9.000 Offered for Certain Inven- 

tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent" and “What to Invent,” 
sentfree. Send rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at ourexpense. Established 
16 years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 1007 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND COPYRIGHTS. Our 

hand book on patents will be sent free on request. All patents 
secured through us are described without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & Co.,.Patent Attorneys, 357 
Broadway, New York. Branch Office, 383 F Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
HELP WANTED. 


DRAW BIG SALARY drawing cartoons. Demand for car- 

toonists is away ahead of supply. We teach practically, 
rapidly and thoroughly by proven methods in your home. Low 
cost, easy terms, big return. Particulars 4c stamps. Hamil- 
ton Institute, 209 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DETECTIVES WANTED—Young Men to operate in own 

locality, secret service work. Experience unnecessary. En- 
close stamp for particulars. Universal Detective Agency. 304 
Colcord Bldg., Okla. City, Okla. 


A BETTER POSITION and salary for you. Good penmen 

in demand. I teach rapid business writing by mail Your 
card and journal free. Francis B. Courtney, Box M, 492 
Detroit, Mich. 


ANY intelligent person may earn good income corresponding 
for newspapers. xperience unnecessary. Address Press 
Correspondence Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED-Railway Mail Clerks. $90.00 month. Examina- 
, tions everywhere May 3rd. Write for vacancy list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. M158, Rochester, N. Y 


SUNDRIES. 


MY TREATISE, illustrated, on deafness and head noises, ex- 

plains how complete, lasting relief may be effected without 
drugs or batteries, Experience 33 years. Book sent free by 
author, Geo: E. Coutant, M.D., 498B, Station E, New York, N. Y. 


BROTHER~— Accidentally discovered root will stop tobacco 
habit. Gladly send particulars. E. C. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


HOROSCOPE—Have Your Horoscope for the New Year 
(1913), cast by the famous English astrologer, lame 

Maude. For free trial reading send 10c. and birthdate to 

Madame Maude, Dept. A.15, 1233 East 50th Street, Chicago. 


CATARRH CURED in your home for 5 cents perday. No 
failures. Write. Dr. George Brown, Atlanta, oa 


* “INSTRUCTION, 


3. 
SHORTHAND—UNIGRAPH HITS THE SPOT—The busi- 

ess world demands accuracy in stenography, and 90 per 
cent. of the shorthand writers today cannot produce it. Why? 
Their school or system was deficient, Learn the truth about 
shorthand. Our free booklet will put you in touch with a real 
live proposition, and give you details that will open the door 
to thousands of positions for Expert Stenographers. Send 
forit today. Now. The Unigraph Co., Dept. 4, Omaha, Nebr. 


(Continued) 


PIANO TUNINC PAYS 


Learn the most independent of all professions. You 
can learn quickly and easily by devoting your spare time 
for a few weeks, to our correspondence system. Our won- 
derfulinvention the TUNE-A-PHONE eiiminatesall guess 
work and assures success, with or withont a knowledge of 
music. We furnish full size action model and necessary 
tools. You can earn $5 to So por day, travel in any civilized 
country, see the world and regulate your own hours for 
business. School chartered by State, ` Diploma granted. 
Guaranteed as represented or tuition refunded, Write 
today for free illustrated book and valuable information. 

NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 153 Art Inst., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


<The 
Original 

Phono- 

GERMAN--FRENCH- ENGLISH 

ITALIAN— SPANISH 

or any other language learned quickly 

and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method 

« Write for free book- 

let today; ensy payment plan. 

Cortina Academy of Languages 

906 Mecca Big., 1600 Broadway, 

Cor. 48th St., New York 


There are endless opportunities for advancement in U. 8. 
Civil Service. Positions are world-wide, life-long and well paid. 
If you are an American over 18, and can read and write you can 
qualify at home to pass any Civil Service examination. Over 

@ 700 persons secured positions in the U. S. C. S. last year through $ 
I. C. S. training. To learn how the I. C. S. can help you, write 


today for The Civil Service Book. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 8170 Scranton, Pa. 


LEARN EXPERT WRESTLING- “Farmer Burns," trainer 

of Frank Gotch, will teach you by mail. Greatest opportuni- 
ty ever offered wrestlers and athletes. Free booklet. Write 
today. Dept. 1353, Burns School of Wrestling, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for Government Parcels 

Post and other Government Positions, $90.00 month. Annual 
vacations. Short hours. Thousands of Cas HUS Ee coming. 
"Pull" unnecessary Farmers eligible. 'rite immediate 
for free list of posi open. Franklin Institute, Dept Miss, 
Rochester, N Y. 


OLD COINS, STAMPS, ETC. 


$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. $20 for a 
8!$. Keep all money dated before 1884, and send 10e at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your 
fortune. Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. N, Le Roy, N. Y. 


$100 PAID for 1894 Dime S. Mint, $8 for certain 1853 Quarters, 

$100 for certain 1853 Half Dollars. $2 for 1885 Dime S. Mint, 
$6 to $750 for certain $5 gold without Motto, etc. We pay 
highest cash premiums on thousands of coins to 1900. Keep 
all old money and send only 4c for Large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
The Numismatic Bank of 


cular. You have nothing to lose. 
Texas, Dept. 18, Fort Worth, Texas. 


1000 MIXED FOREIGN STAMPS 19c—Fine approval books 
60 per cent. discount. Pioneer Stamp Co., 1027 East 40th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


200 STAMPS 2c—Fine approvals 60 per cent. discount. Orange 
Stamp Co., 492 N. Mountain View Ave.. Los Angeles, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYS WANTED-You can write 

them and earn $50 to $100 weekly. Weshow you how. No 
experience or literary ability required. Send for free booklet of 
valuable information and special prize offer. Chicago Photo 
Playwright College, Box 278 CS, Chicago. 


PHOTO-PLAYS WANTED—Learn to write them. Complete 
course two dollars. Free Booklet. Penn. Association, Dept. 
Q, Lippincott Building, Philadelphia. 


PICTURE PLAY Picture Piay Association, San raneise > 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS, $10 to $100 each; 

all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 320, Cincinnati, 
Onto. E: 


FREE BOOK ON MOTORING 


ANEWgOF TEACHING Explains how we can start YOU in the 
D BY MAIL Auto Business as Repairman, Chauffeur, 
^ Salesman or Auto Mechanician with 
^W M MODEL ST STEM of teaching by mail 
T n DE ‘ST of teaching by mai 
] ORKING ODELS: and our new idea EMPLOYMENT 
CHARTS. MANIKINS ETC. PLAN. Let us tell you the names of 
some of our students and the salaries they are drawing today—more 
than you are making. Don’t miss it—Send for Booklet NOW! Be- 
ware of imitators, This is the original and only system of its kind in 
the wo ld. Models made in London, 
Dyke's School of Motoring, Box 8, Roe Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


$2950 in Two Days 


is what Mr. Ewald, of Illinois, made with our 


Diamond Post Card Gun 
Misi You can doas well. It takes 3 sizes Photo Post 
"7 Oards on Paper DIREOT WITHOUT PLATES 

OR FILMS. Also Button Photos finished onthe 


rq SPOT in one-half minute. N. ing. 
Henr era rinde ie tinte a s ras 
vention mailed FREE. 


International Metal & Ferro.Co., Dept 410, 2223 W.12thSt.,Chicago 


THEATRICAL. 
Yes ACTOR o ze] SHOW BUSINESS 


AN CTRES 


Send for Free instructive booklet on Vaudeville, Drama, etc. 
Stage Studio, Sta. 14, 249 W. 38th Street, New York. 


WIGS AND MAKEUPS for theatricals. 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
TYPEWRITERS-—AII Makes, Lowest Prices Big volume of 
el 
u 


Catalogue free. 


business and cash terms enable us to undersell. Smiths, 
Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. Fully 
guard. Write Young Typewriter Company, 8 Ottawa 
ldg., Chicago. 


AEROPLANES. 


TWO FOOT MODEL Aeroplanes Bleriot, Demoiselle, An- 

toinette $1.00 each. Wright, Curtiss, Farman, $2.00 each. In 
knock down form with blue print and instructions for build- 
ing prepaid. Yale Mfg. Co., S2, Newark, N. J. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


.. THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


In this uncertain world | 
.all things are smooth to IO *TINS | 


“the man on the inside." Handy5tbags 
: , One pound glass 
oppeto Jobasoo CS. humidor jars § 


A WELL REGULATED HOME 


is always provided with a good work bench on which to do 
the numerous “odd jobs” about the house. Make your work 
at home a pleasure," Most men enjoy “tinkering” and a 


kams HOME BENCH 


is the proper place on which to work. n 
It is handy in the Garage— will pay for itself in a short time. 
Manual Training has taken a firm hold of the country—get the boys 
a bench to work on after school. 
Our Home Benches are built from Michigan Hard Maple (not 
No. 99 beech or birch) just the same as those we supply the best Manual 
Drawers fitted Training Schools and Cabinet Shops. 


Designs for all needs. Our free catalogue tells you. Better 
with locks write for copy today. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. ‘erana tapias, ken. 


If you want one of our Stone Blotters send 15c. when writing for Catalogue. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


There is absolutely no trace of 
any free caustic in Mennen's Shav- 
ing Cream, therefore eliminating 

“smarting” and sore faces. The 
ream gives a thick creamy lather, which 
absolutely will not dry on the face; and 
he lather softens the beard without the 
jectionable “‘ rubbing in” with the 
gers. After the shave, the skin is left 
l and soft, instead of hot and drawn. 


persuade 
you 


to try a sample 
tube of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, no 
one could stop you 
from buying a full 
size tube, and be- 
coming a constant 
user. 


The cream is put up in an improved 
pure tin tube, which keeps it clean and 
sanitary. 

Write for a free sample tube to- 
day, and be convinced. The sooner 
you get started, the sooner your 
Shaving troubles will be ended, For 
15c in stamps we will mail you prepaid 
our beautiful 1913 calendar. Gerhard 
Mennen Co., 123 Orange Sts Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’ s Shaving | Cream 


Makers of the celebrated Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


Just Out! 
y "Inlay Enamel” Watches 


The latest idea in watch cases. Su- 
perbly beautiful. Your own monogram in 
handsome enamel design, (many designs to 
choose from) inlaid in the superb gold strata 
“case. The newest thing—just conceived and 
offered direct to you. 


The Burlington Special 
Here is one of the exquisite new “inlay 


enamel" cases that you may get on this The masterpiece of the world's watch manufacture— 
get special offer. Your own initials the watch that keeps time to thesecond. A perfect timepiece 
andsomely inlayed in any colors of — for the discriminating buyer who wants the best at a fair price. 


enamel you select. 
Your Choice of Scores of Cases 


Py Open face or hunting cases, ladies’ or men’s sizes. 


ere These can be had in the newest ideas: 

Block and Ribbon Monograms French Art Designs 
Diamond Set Dragon Designs 
Lodge Designs Inlay Enamel Cases 


Our Special Offer 


Right now for certain special reasons you may + 


get the superb Burlington Special DZRECT'at the ro 
bottom price—the same price that even the WHO) ! 
jeweler must pay. You may secure one of these.superb t y 
pieces—a watch of the very latest model, the popular 
thin design, adjusted to the second, positions, 'teimneraturo; i 
isochronism—19 jewels—at the rock-bottom pric T 
price that even the wholesaler must pay. 


$2. 50 a Month at the Rock-Botton 


eS a eS 
$2.50 a month for the world’s most supé 


ra 
“ y en ” piece? The easiest payments at the rock-bottom price—the Rogl 
ae pron ofi ihe dozens TOO haao price. To assure us that everybody will quickly accept this di 
choose from. Scores of other handsome tory directoffer,we willallow cash or easy payments, just as ygi 


designs—all shipped to you on this great No Money Down We will ship " 
onapproval, 


special offer. 
L1 1 po ix choice of ladies' or gentlemen's open face or hunting case). You risk absolu 


You pay nothing—not a cent unless you want the great offer after seeing and i 
CR inspecting the w. for ¢ MEE great offer today. i 


è Send for the free book. It will tell the i 
à watch prices, and explains the many superioi f the Burling- 


ion over double-priced products. Absol no obligations 
of any kind in getting thecatalog. It's e to you, so write 
& atonce Just send the free coupon or a letter or a postal. 


SN BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 


19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 1354, Chicago 


